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RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CHILD TRAINING PRACTICES 


WILLIAM SEWELL 
University Wisconsin 


The Ohio State University 


CHESTER 
University Wisconsin 


child relationships the etiology 

behavior deviations has been widely 
accepted clinical practice, and number 
systematic psychological studies have 
been focused the general problem the 
the individual’s later person- 
These studies have been two major 
types. One group investigations has 


vital importance early parent- 


*The writers wish acknowledge the support 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the University Research Committee, the com- 
putational assistance the Numerical Analysis 
Laboratory, and the statistical assistance Wil- 
Hansen and Oluf Davidsen. 

1See: Baldwin, “Socialization and the 
Parent-Child Relationship,” Child Development, 
(1948), pp. 127-136; Childers and 
Hamil, “Emotional Problems Children Re- 
lated the Duration Breast Feeding In- 
fancy,” American Journal Orthopsychiatry, 
(1932), pp. 134-142; Goldman, “Breast Feed- 
ing and Character Formation,” Kluckhohn 
and Murray (Eds.), Personality, New York: 
Knopf, 1953, pp. 146-184; Rogerson and 
Rogerson, “Feeding Infancy and Subse- 
quent Psychological Difficulties,” Journal Mental 
Science, (1939), pp. 1163-1182; Levy, 
New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943; Maslow and Szil- 
agyi-Kessler, and Breast Feeding,” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(1946), pp. 83-85; Peterson and Spano, 
Maternal Rejection and Child 
Character and Personality, (1941), 


stressed the importance general familial 
attitudes and broadly defined parent-child 
relationships—such democracy the 
home, control the home, activity the 
home,” acceptance physical contact, pro- 
longation infant care, prevention in- 
dependent behavior, maternal dominance, 
and maternal skillful and tender 
mothering, conscious unconscious rejec- 
tion determinants the development 
the personality the child. Most studies 
this type have been concerned with the 
consequences post-infancy experiences, the 
general environment, and current parental 
attitudes the personalities nursery 
school older children. For example, Bald- 


pp. 62-66; Sewell, “Infant Training and the 
Personality the American Journal 
Sociology, (1952), pp. 150-159; Sewell 
and Mussen, “The Effects Feeding, Wean- 
ing, and Scheduling Procedures Childhood Ad- 
justment and the Formation Oral Symptoms,” 
Child Development, (1952), pp. 185-191; 
Thurston and Mussen, “Infant Feeding Grat- 
ification and Adult Personality,” Journal Per- 
sonality, (1951), pp. 449-458. 

2A. Baldwin, Kallhorn, and Breese, 
“Patterns Parental Behavior,” Psychology Mono- 
graph, (1945), No. 

Levy, Maternal Overprotection, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 

4M. Ribble, “Infantile Experience Rela- 
tion Personality Development,” McV. 
Hunt (Ed.), Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
orders, New York: Ronald, 1944, pp. 621-651. 
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was able demonstrate the impact 


democratic home environment upon the 
personality development nursery school 
children, particularly their aggressions, 
fears, and leadership characteristics, and 
delineated the effects maternal 
overprotection early childhood later 
social relationships. 

The second type study deals with the 
relationship between specific infant care 
practices and later Although 
there has been much clinical literature, 
especially 
which implictly explicitly main- 


Baldwin, “Socialization and the Parent- 
Child Relationship,” Child Development, (1948), 
pp. 127-136. 

Levy, Maternal Overprotection, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 

tional Problems Children Related the 
Duration Breast Feeding Infancy,” American 
Journal Orthopsychiatry, (1932), pp. 134-142; 
Goldman, “Breast Feeding and Character 
Formation,” Kluckhohn, and Murray 
(Eds.), Personality, New York: Knopf, 1953, pp. 
“Feeding Infancy and Subsequent Psychological 
Difficulties,” Journal Mental Science, (1939), 
pp. 1163-1182. Maslow and Szilagyi- 
Kessler, “Security and Breast Feeding,” Journal 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, (1946), 
pp. 83-85; Peterson and Spano, “Breast 
Feeding, Maternal Rejection and Child Person- 
ality,” Character and Personality, (1941), pp. 
62-66; Sewell, “Infant Training and the 
Personality the Child,” American Journal 
Sociology, (1952), pp. 150-159; Sewell 
and Mussen, “The Effects Feeding, Wean- 
ing, and Scheduling Procedures Childhood Ad- 
justment and the Formation Oral Symptoms,” 
Child Development, (1952), pp. 185-191; 
Thurston and Mussen, “Infant Feeding 
Gratification and Adult Personality,” Journal 
Personality, (1951), pp. 449-458. 

8See: Abraham, “The Influence Oral 
Erotism Character Formation,” Selected 
Papers, London: Hogarth Press, 1942; 
English and Pearson, Emotional Problems 
Living, New York: Norton, 1945; Glover, 
“Notes Oral Character Formation,” 
tional Journal Psychoanalysis, (1925), pp. 
131-153; Pearson, “Some Early Factors the 
Formation Personality,” American Journal 
Orthopsychiatry, (1941), pp. 284-291; 
Pearson, Emotional Disorders Children, New 
Norton, 1949; Ribble, “Infantile Ex- 
perience Relation Personality Development,” 
McV. Hunt (Ed.), Personality and the Be- 
havior Disorders, New York: Ronald, 1944, pp. 
621-651. 


tains that there cause-effect relation. 
ship between feeding toilet training 
tices and later personality, empirical studies 
have not generally confirmed these 

Nevertheless, the infant’s first social con- 
tacts are those with his parents and most 
them involve the specific handling his 
feeding, sleep, and expulsion needs. These 
relationships are probably the most impor- 
tant aspect the infant’s early environment, 
Early treatment and care must somehow 
influential determining the course the 
child’s later personality development, al- 
though the relationship between the specific 
techniques child training and particular 
personality traits may not direct 
great many psychoanalytically-oriented 
writers 

has been suggested that the practices 
mother uses are reflections her basic 
attitudes toward her child. Levy, for ex- 
ample, has stated, “In general, all factors 
favoring rejection the child tend 
shorten, all factors favoring overprotection 
tend lengthen, the breast-feeding 
while Ribble maintains that “emotionally 
disturbed women and those who either con- 
sciously unconsciously reject the child 
are unable ‘mother’ they are 


®See: Childers and Hamil, “Emo- 
tional Problems Children Related the 
Duration Breast Feeding Infancy,” American 
Journal Orthopsychiatry, (1932), pp. 134-142; 
Infancy and Subsequent Psychological 
culties,” Journal Mental Science, (1939), pp. 
1163-1182; Peterson and Spano, “Breast 
Feeding, Maternal Rejection and Child Person- 
ality,” Character and Personality, (1941), pp. 
62-66; Sewell, “Infant Training and the Per- 
sonality the Child,” American Journal 
Sociology, (1952), pp. 150-159; Sewell 
and Mussen, “The Effects Feeding, Wean- 
ing and Scheduling Procedures Childhood 
Adjustment and the Formation Oral Symptoms,” 
Child Development, (1952), pp. 185-191; 
Thurston and Mussen, “Infant Feeding 
Gratification and Adult Personality,” Journal 
Personality, (1951), pp. 449-458. 

Abraham, “The Influence Oral Erotism 
Character Formation,” Selected Papers, 
London: Hogarth Press, 1942; Glover, “Notes 
Oral Character Formation,” 
Journal Psychoanalysis, (1925), pp. 131-153. 

Levy, “Maternal Overprotection,” Psy- 
chiatry, (1939), 103. 
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secrete milk.” Newton and Newton re- 
port that attitudes toward breast feeding are 
reflected the physical course lactation, 
and the amount sucking stimulation 
the mother allows her child each feeding. 

seems quite likely that broad general 
attitudes may detected the child and 
older (e.g., nursery school age) but that 
these general attitudes per will not ap- 
parent the infant. will more strongly 
influenced the specific satisfactions and 
frustrations which exposed; that is, 
whether finds that certain infant care 
practices bring him feelings pleasure and 
gratification their opposites. conceiv- 
able, course, Levy suggests, that the 
amounts reward frustration the child 
receives are systematically related more 
general parental attitudes. this true, 
then such attitudes, though not directly 
perceived the child, may said affect 
the way which treated and, conse- 
quently, his well-being. general parental 
attitudes influence determine the nature 
child training, consistency infant care 
practices might expected. This would 
mean that positive accepting attitudes 
toward the child would lead the use 
“favorable” practices many phases 
child rearing; negative attitudes would re- 
sult the use “unfavorable” 


12M. Ribble, “Infantile Experience Re- 
Hunt (Ed.), Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
orders, New York: Ronald, 1944, 633. 

Newton and Newton, “Relationship 
Ability Breast Feed and Maternal Attitudes 
Toward Breast Feeding,” Pediatrics, (1950), pp. 

terms “favorable practices” and “recom- 
mended practices” refer throughout this report 
those practices generally recommended psycho- 
and pediatric writings for 
gratifying the child and for promoting the growth 
secure, unneurotic personalities; 
practices” refers their opposites. There dis- 
agreement among authorities which practices 
should labeled favorable. Whether not these 
practices have the effects personality that some 
writers claim unsettled issue and beyond the 
Scope this research. Evidence from some recent 
studies seems indicate that there are simple 
between specific practices 
ticular personality characteristics. See: 
Sewell, “Infant Training and the Personality 
the Child,” American Journal Sociology, 


Specifically, recommended practices one 
area, e.g., feeding, should associated with 
recommended practices other aspects 
infant care regimen, e.g., toilet training. 
Thus, true that rejection general- 
ized attitude and that the rejecting mother 
uses short: breast feeding period, would 
probably also true that she would rigid 
and severe her toilet training regimen. 
other words, the kinds general parental 
attitudes found important later re- 
lationships with the child would reflected 
specific behavior with respect the earli- 
est child training procedures well. 

The present exploratory study was de- 
signed determine the relationships among 
child training practices both the infancy 
and the post-infancy period. Its purpose was 
determine the extent which favorable 
techniques are associated with each other 
fall into constellations groups interre- 
lated practices. most the practices are 
highly intercorrelated, would seem reason- 
able consider that there fact some 
general underlying attitude, such accept- 
ance rejection, which reflected most 
the specific practices and may account 
for the correlations discovered. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The present paper based data which 
were collected William Sewell part 
extensive study child rearing prac- 
tices and personality The 
subjects the study were 162 five- and six- 
year-old, rural Wisconsin children and their 
families. order control gross occupa- 
tional, cultural, and 


(1952), pp. 150-159; Sewell and 
Mussen, “The Effects Feeding, Weaning, and 
Scheduling Procedures Childhood Adjustment 
and the Formation Oral Symptoms,” Child De- 
velopment, (1952), pp. 185-191; Thur- 
ston and Mussen, “Infant Feeding Gratifica- 
tion and Adult Personality,” Journal Personality, 
(1951), pp. 

Sewell, “Field Techniques Social 
Psychological Study Rural Community,” 
American Sociological Review, (1949), pp. 
718-726; Sewell, “Infant Training and the 
Personality the Child,” American Journal 
Sociology, (1952), pp. 150-159. Sewell 
and Mussen, “The Effects Feeding, Wean- 
ing, and Scheduling Procedures Childhood Ad- 
justment and the Formation Oral Symptoms,” 
Child Development, (1952), pp. 185-191. 
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ences, only unbroken, middle-class, native 
American families were studied. 

Data training practices were obtained 
from intensive personal interviews with the 
mothers, conducted their homes trained 
interviewers, using guided 
niques. The interview actually covered many 
aspects parent-child relations, personal 
adjustment the child, and the family’s and 
child’s community relations, but for pur- 
poses the present study only child training 
and disciplinary practices were considered. 

From the extensive data collected, 
items which specifically involved infant care, 
child training procedures, and the handling 
disciplinary problems were extracted. 
This not complete list possible items 
but does include the training practices 
most generally considered important 
influences the child’s personality. Many 
the items are responses direct ques- 
tions the interview, while others repre- 
sent the interviewer’s categorization the 
mother’s response less direct questions 
about her practices. Moreover, the data re- 
garding some the variables yielded con- 
tinuous distributions (e.g., length breast 
feeding), while the data regarding other 
practices were handled terms dichoto- 
mies (e.g., handling masturbation: ig- 
nored punished) trichotomies (e.g., in- 
sisting that child eat everything his plate: 
usually, sometimes, never). high score 
any variable meant that recommended 
practice was employed. Table lists the 
child rearing variables studied 
specific response categories used each 
case. The favorable practice high score 
for each variable indicated the table. 


RESULTS 


order determine the degrees rela- 
tionship among the child training vari- 
ables, the score each variable was cor- 
related with the score every other variable. 
Table gives the complete matrix 
intercorrelations. 

Inspection the matrix makes clear 
that there large number very low 
the total 703 correla- 


Several influences, other than the lack 
real linear relationship, may possibly have con- 
tributed the low correlations. First, many the 
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tions, only 123 are significant the per 
cent level (the minimum product-moment 
correlation for significance the per cent 
level confidence with samples this size 
slightly greater than .15); and these, 
only are significant the per cent 
(the correlation necessary for significance 
the per cent level confidence slightly 
greater than .20). Although the number 
significant correlations considerably 
greater than the number which would 
expected the basis chance alone, the 
great majority the correlations are insig- 
nificant, many them being near zero, 
Moreover, approximately one-third the 
significant correlations are negative, indicat- 
ing that favorable practices one area are 
often significantly associated with unfavor- 
able practices another. 

These findings seem justify the conclu- 
sion that for the parents the present 
sample there general factor which 
reflected all most their child training 
Certainly these results lend 
support the notion that the use favor- 
able unfavorable child training practices 
determined some single, pervasive, under- 
lying general attitude, such acceptance 
rejection maternal dominance in- 
dulgence. such generalized attitude ex- 
isted and were effective influencing the 
nature all many specific practices, there 
would have been many more high positive 
interrelationships the correlation matrix. 


variables were scaled very crudely (e.g., dichot- 
omy trichotomy). The effects this probably 
lowered least some the obtained coefficients, 
all which were computed 
moment formula. Second, some the relationships 
may curvilinear nature. so, the product- 
moment coefficients would not state the degree 
relationship correctly. Third, any unreliability 
the data-gathering techniques the recording 
coding the interview responses could reduce 
the measured association. 

entirely possible that more sophisti- 
cated group mothers, e.g., wives professional 
men other urban middle upper class mothers, 
who may better informed about current child 
rearing theories would show more consistency 
their child training practices. However, quite 
possible also that other large groups the urban 
population would not. These are questions that 
can answered only further study samples 
from other populations. any event, the results 
this study should not generalized dis- 
similar populations. 
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TABLE CHILD TRAINING PRACTICES 
oom 
Child Training Variable 


Length breast feeding 

Length bottle feeding 

Holding while bottle feeding 

Feeding schedule 

Age night feeding stopped 

Age weaning 

Has child choice amount food plate 
Insistence that child eat everything plate 
Sleeping arrangement infant 


10. Insistence that child naps 

11. Age beginning bowel training 

12. Bowel training schedule 

13. Handling accidents bowel training 

14. Handling successes bowel training 

15. Age beginning bladder training 

16. Bladder training schedule 

17. Handling masturbation 

18. Length time confined play pen 

19. Handling child’s mischievousness 

20. Age when child allowed play alone yard 
21. Age when child allowed neighbors alone 
22. Does child have regular jobs? 

23. Handling child’s neglect jobs 

Activity with parents 

25. Activity with father 

26. Activity with mother 

27. Display parental affection front child 
28. Parental control fighting 

29. Does father insist child mind without 
30. insist child mind without question 
31. Handling child’s disobedience mother 

32. Handling child’s disobedience father 

33. Number times child was spanked last month 
34. Handling child’s questions about sex 

35. Does child have own spending money? 

36. child free use own money? 

37. parents take child picnics? 

38. Child’s church-going 


Response Categories 


Number months 

Number months 

Usually sometimes; never 

Demand regular 

Age months 

Age months 

Yes 

Usually sometimes; never 

With mother mother’s room but not 
her bed; with siblings; alone 

Usually sometimes; never 

Age months 

schedule regular 

Ignore punish 

Reward ignore 

Age months 

schedule regular 

Ignore punish 

Number months 

Ignore punish 

Age years 

Age years 

Yes; 

Ignore punish 

Much some; little 

Much some; little 

Much some; little 

Yes 

punish 

Yes; 

Yes; no* 

Ignore punish 

punish 

Number 

Truth evasion 

Yes 

Yes 

Often sometimes; never 

Often with family never alone 


Favorable aspect the practice 


The longer the time the more favorable the practice 
shorter the time the fewer the incidents the more favorable the practice 


The large number nonsignificant and 
low correlations and the rather high propor- 
tion negative among the sig- 
nificant correlations indicates that there 
single general factor favorable un- 
favorable treatment which reflected the 
child training practices studied. However, 
there may still psychologically meaningful 
constellations this large group practices. 
find and isolate any such constellations, 
the matrix intercorrelations was factor- 
analyzed the multiple group method using 
the calculation procedure outlined Harris 


and extracting the factors 
set four correlated factors was first ex- 
tracted; then set two other correlated 
factors was extracted from the residuals; and 
finally two additional factors were extracted 
sequentially. The final factor that was ex- 
tracted was taken centroid factor. The 
calculated communalities for the eight fac- 
tors account for approximately per cent 
the total variance, which indicates that, 

Harris and Schmid, “Further Appli- 
cation the Principles Direct Rotation 


Factor Analysis,” Journal Experimental Educa- 
tion, (1950), pp. 175-193. 
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Child 


Practice 

755 016 053 —039 —087 014 009 754 

796 —016 —053 039 087 —014 —009 042 756 

475 040 078 060 041 146 195 356 
298 028 064 —404 084 —045 054 426 

—034 051 —008 —020 —352 059 063 288 281 

—158 134 —125 —068 —060 182 042 129 

038 031 —060 031 164 040 

034 061 031 092 —025 372 126 119 264 

233 000 —073 —006 —327 —041 133 279 366 
—102 137 156 006 —157 372 —169 083 281 
013 725 —020 —060 041 017 —058 784 
—012 366 009 —002 —030 445 022 217 503 
—058 —198 —013 100 —045 205 018 —090 144 
007 109 222 137 —335 021 134 206 
—018 767 019 009 065 —016 —016 053 781 
—006 272 —106 043 065 408 —061 098 367 
—023 —076 103 355 —092 057 —006 077 185 
075 —090 —329 096 007 041 279 133 249 
—064 —093 —049 117 349 061 206 
048 —043 —100 —012 —064 207 080 
076 076 063 —007 147 027 —205 089 
110 076 —070 012 —115 084 040 086 
004 090 042 628 —077 —032 009 488 
—038 009 500 024 050 109 —123 370 
001 067 607 009 —027 096 465 
039 —076 504 —-029 097 —034 040 451 
154 —073 168 —191 145 —105 —139 —141 197 
175 —001 —187 290 100 113 075 170 
—189 115 045 183 —010 —027 716 —079 600 
099 031 080 125 —007 716 079 571 
062 —061 —062 255 —002 091 105 130 149 
029 —127 160 162 017 123 169 157 158 
—003 —090 —041 564 080 032 —009 194 486 
—107 094 063 073 324 098 119 162 239 
044 —109 —135 374 —052 200 240 
073 —004 —030 137 —041 138 —115 061 
039 146 427 015 117 340 
—163 058 162 —061 155 002 —136 140 188 


Decimals properly preceding each entry have been omitted. 
Child training practices are numbered Table 


the average, each the eight factors ac- 
counts for only per cent the total vari- 
ance. This merely reflection the many 
low correlations the original matrix. 

Since factor number accounted for only 
per cent the total variance, was de- 
stop factoring this point. This 
decision was supported the results 
applying the Guilford-Lacey criterion. For 
the eighth factor, the product the two 
highest factor coefficients .080, which 
approximately the same the standard 
zero product-moment coefficient 
from 162 cases. 


The factoring method employed gave dis- 
tinct structure and pattern values for the 
sets correlated factors. The pattern values 
were transformed into correlations with the 
simple axes applying the appropriate 
constants and the re- 
sulting matrix examined. Pair-by-pair plots 
the factors indicated few rather obvious 
rotations. These were made and the inter- 
correlations the primary factors computed. 
The rotated matrix given Table and 


Harris and Knoell, “The Oblique 


Solution Factor Analysis,” Journal Educa- 
tional (1948), pp. 385-403. 
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the intercorrelations factors Table 

The factorial matrix, given Table 
will examined columns attempt 
interpret the psychological significance 
the factors. For purposes these inter- 
pretations projection factor loading 
.200 over was arbitrarily considered sig- 
nificant. clarify the meanings the 
factors all the practices significantly loaded 
with factor are labeled accordance with 
recommended practice high score the 
variables. Thus, the variable dealing with 
length breast feeding designated “long 
duration breast and the one 
dealing with the handling successes 
bowel training called bowel 
training rewarded,” and on. 

Factor concerned primarily with feed- 
ing variables. Items with significant load- 
ings this factor, order magnitude, 
are: 


Loading Variable 
short duration bottle feeding 
long duration breast feeding 
infant usually held when bottle fed 
infant fed demand 
infant slept with mother 


The variables loaded positively with this 
factor involve the infant’s self-regulation 
his feeding and long period maximum 
body contact early feeding 
generally considered that such prac- 
tices reflect permissive attitude the 
part the mother and may generate feelings 
security the infant. Consequently, the 
factor has been tentatively labeled permis- 
siveness early feeding. 

Factor deals with the toilet training 
complex and may characterized per- 
missiveness toilet training. The variables 
significantly saturated with this factor and 
their factor loadings order magnitude 
are: 


Loading Variable 
bladder training began late 
bowel training began late 
bowel training without schedule 
bladder training without schedule 


The isolation this factor suggests that 
recommended toilet training practices tend 
cluster together and form constellation. 


should noted that such variables 
“infant slept with mother” and “long duration 
breast feeding” refer infancy. general these 
practices were not prolonged enough indicate 
maternal overprotection. 


Factor has been tentatively identified 
the parent-child interaction factor, since 
the following variables 
loaded with it: 


Loading Variable 

much activity with father 

504 much activity with mother 

much activity with parents 

success bowel training rewarded 
short duration confined playpen 


There spurious overlap among the three 
variables dealing with activity with the par- 
ents, since they are logically related and, 
from the nature the items, high score 
one usually implies high score an- 
other. possible that what underlies this 
factor the parents’ enjoyment the child; 
hence, much activity with him. Rewarding 
success bowel training may mani- 
festation this enjoyment. Confining the 
child the playpen for long period (factor 
loading negative) may means 
keeping the child close and interaction 
with the parents during his waking hours. 

Factor essentially nonpunitive treat- 
ment factor. Items with significant loadings 
this factor order magnitude are: 


Loading Variable 
ignore child’s neglect jobs 
spanked few times 
ignore masturbation 
ignore child’s disobedience mother 


The variables that have significant pro- 
jections this factor the one hand may 
have common basis the effort the par- 
ents avoid punishing the child for misbe- 
haviors which, according general societal 
standards, might warrant punishment. 
the other hand, this factor may reflect indif- 
ference the part the parents the 
usual standards child training even 
the child himself. 

Factor tentatively identified pro- 
motion independence factor, significantly 
saturates the following: 


Loading Variable 
take child picnics 
child has own spending money 
nonevasion child’s questions about 
sex 
ignore child’s fighting 
infant fed demand 
night feeding stopped late age 
infant slept with mother 


These practices suggest pattern 
tivities that promotes the independence 
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the child, beginning infancy with the 
early establishment regular feeding 
schedule. The early cessation night feed- 
ing and requiring the infant sleep alone 
with siblings are consistent with be- 
havior pattern that emphasizes the desira- 
bility the infant’s “growing up” becom- 
ing independent rapidly possible. 

Factor may described casual 
treatment factor. Seven child rearing prac- 
tices are significantly loaded with it: 


Loading Variable 

bowel training without schedule 

bladder training without schedule 

not insisting child take nap 

not insisting child eat everything 

plate 

ignore mischievousness 

ignore accidents bowel training 
—.335 success bowel training rewarded 


Casualness and lack rigid regulations and 
scheduling the handling the child seem 
the parents’ characteristics which are 
common all these procedures. Whereas 
ignoring and non-scheduling are generally 
considered favorable practices, failure re- 
ward success bowel training (negative 
loading this factor) not. Procedures 
reflecting casual attitude the part 
the parents, rather than preconceived no- 
tions treatment for the child, seem 
involved this factor. 

primarily doublet. 


Loading Variable 

mother does not insist child mind 
without question 

father does not insist child mind with- 
out question 

short duration confined playpen 

.207 child allowed play alone yard 
early age 


The factor may described non- 
insistence factor but must considered 
highly tentative since few variables are 
involved. 

Factor residual factor for which 
interpretation offered. 


Loading Variable 
night feeding stopped late age 
infant slept with mother 
bowel training without schedule 
child has own spending money 
—.241 ignore mischievousness 
—.205 child allowed neighbors 
alone early age 
—.202 ignore child’s neglect jobs 


should clearly noted that these 
factors have been presented most tentatively 
because: (1) there are relatively few signi- 
ficant intercorrelations among the prac- 
tices; (2) the number 
nificantly loaded with each factor (the 
ones from which the tentative names and 
interpretations the factors have been 
derived) small; and (3) the factor 
loadings are not uniformly large. Despite 
these shortcomings, the factors which 
have been identified are suggestive. Ex- 
amination them indicates that for the 
most part the child rearing practices fall 
into patterns which may important for 
the child’s subsequent development. Specifi- 
cally, summary the seven primary 
factors (there also unnamed residual 
factor) isolated indicates that there are con- 
stellations of: (1) permissive early feeding 
practices; (2) permissive toilet training 
practices; (3) parents’ participation much 
activity with the child; (4) nonpunitive 
treatments; (5) variables making for early 
independence the child; (6) casual treat- 
ments the part the parents number 
situations; and (7) non-insistent reac- 
tions the part the parents. 

The table intercorrelations the 
factors (Table suggests that: 

(1) The permissiveness early feeding 
factor significantly correlated (using .20 
arbitrary standard) with the parent- 
child interaction factor, the nonpunitive 
treatment factor and the casual treatment 
factor. However, the correlation with the 
nonpunitive treatment factor negative. 
Generally speaking, the parents who are 
permissive their early feeding practices 
tend participate much activity with the 
child, treat him casually, but punish 
for misbehavior. 

(2) The permissiveness toilet training 
factor positively correlated with the par- 
ent-child interaction factor and negatively 
correlated with the nonpunitive treatment 
factor. other words, parents who follow 
recommended techniques with regard 
toilet training tend participate much 
activity with the child, but tend punish 
him for misbehavior. 

(3) The parent-child interaction factor 
correlated with four factors. positively 
associated with the permissiveness early 
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feeding factor, the permissiveness toilet 
training factor and the promotion inde- 
pendence factor, and negatively associated 
with the nonpunitive treatment factor. Thus, 
parents who participate much activity 
with the child tend permissive 
early feeding and toilet training procedures, 
promote the child’s independence, but 
punish for misbehavior. 

(4) The nonpunitive treatment factor 
associated with four factors. negatively 
correlated with the permissiveness early 
feeding factor, the permissiveness toilet 
training factor and the parent-child interac- 
tion factor, but positively correlated with 
the casual treatment factor. Thus, parents 
who not punish the child for misde- 
meanors tend treat him casually, spend 


DISCUSSION 


From the correlations found among the 
variables clear that the parents included 
this study not have generalized 
tues toward their children which can 
ferred directly from the child training pro- 
cedures they employ. Neither does appear 
that they have single, pervasive philosophy 
governing all aspects their child training 
behavior. Thus, they may follow what ap- 
pears permissive treatment with re- 
spect one practice during one period 
the child’s development, but employ 
restrictive techniques other aspects 
training. 

these practices into factors make clear, that 


TABLE INTERCORRELATIONS PRIMARY FACTORS 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
—.29 —.24 1.00 
-00 -00 -00 1.00 


little time activities with him, and are not 
permissive toilet training and early feed- 
ing practices. 

(5) The promotion independence 
factor positively correlated with the par- 
ent-child interaction factor and nega- 
tively correlated with the casual treatment 
factor. Thus, parents who tend promote 
the independence the child, tend par- 
ticipate much activity with him and not 
treat him casually. 

(6) The casual treatment factor posi- 
tively associated with two factors: permis- 
siveness early feeding and nonpunitive 
treatment. negatively associated with 
the promotion independence factor. 
other words, parents who tend treat the 
child casually also tend permissive 
early feeding training, not punish for mis- 
behavior and not promote his indepe- 
pendence. 

(7) The non-insistence factor uncorre- 


lated with all other factors. 


there are areas clusters consistent be- 
haviors. Thus, several recommended feeding 
practices tend together; several favor- 
able toilet training practices form con- 
stellation; parents who are nonpunitive 
their reactions one kind misbehavior 
the part their child also tend handle 
other misbehaviors nonpunitively. But these 
clusters groups practices themselves 
are not necessarily highly positively cor- 
related with each other. For example, parents 
who follow recommended procedures with 
regard feeding training not necessarily 
use favorable toilet training techniques. 
They tend participate many activities 
with the child but they punish him for 
misbehavior. 

not the purpose this study 
attempt explanations seemingly contra- 
dictory child training behaviors the part 
the parents included the sample. 
entirely possible that there some consist- 
ent and culturally relevant rationale op- 
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erating subtly. also possible that the 
parents included this study have little 
knowledge awareness the supposed 
importance their day-to-day child train- 
ing practices the personality development 
their child. Most their behavior may 
more traditional than 
sibly more random than planned. These are 
questions that cannot answered the 
basis present information. Only means 
carefully designed field studies can ade- 
quate data these points obtained. 
Finally, while was not the purpose this 
report explore the nature the relation- 
ship between consistent application fav- 
orable unfavorable training practices and 
later personality adjustment, some specula- 
tion regarding the implications the re- 
sults for this problem may order. Cer- 
tainly, would seem that the continued and 
consistent application favorable un- 
favorable practices not the sole determin- 
ing factor good poor adjustment. 
were, most the children the sample 
would poorly adjusted, for the results 
indicate that they have undergone training 
experiences that are inconsistent from one 
area training another different 
periods their development. Actually, un- 
published evidence from personality assess- 
ments made thus far indicates that most 
the children the sample are well-adjusted. 
further analysis other studies should 
show that consistency child training alone 
not important determinant later 
personality adjustment, not possible 
that the sequence gratification and non- 
gratification that results from the applica- 
tion various child training practices may 
greater importance? can least 
suggested that gratifications may 
overcome the adverse effects earlier frus- 
trations; that is, satisfaction and the estab- 
lishment secure relationship with the 
mother during toilet training may overcome 
insecurities arising from poor feeding train- 
ing; conversely, frustration toilet training 
procedures may lead insecurities which 
replace feelings security which had de- 
veloped result gratifying experi- 
ences during early feeding How- 


Expectancy theory suggests plausible con- 
ceptual framework for further hypotheses 
search along these lines. Expectancy theory would 


ever, the answer this question cannot 
inferred from any data presented this 
paper but must await the systematic formu- 
lation and checking precise hypotheses. 
The results this study only permit the 
conjecture that careful investigation this 
question might rewarding. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


this exploratory study, child train- 
ing practices the parents 162 five- and 
six-year-old rural Wisconsin children were 
investigated means intensive interviews 
with their mothers. The purpose the study 
was determine the nature and extent 
the interrelationship among child training 
practices generally recommended psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and pediatric writings. 

order determine the degrees rela- 
tionship among the child training vari- 
ables, each variable was correlated with every 
other one, high scores being assigned for 
favorable practices each case. the total 
703 correlations, 123 were significant 
the per cent level better. Although this 
number significant correlations was con- 
siderably greater than would expected 
the basis chance alone, the great majority 
correlations obtained were insignificant, 
many them being extremely low. More- 
over, approximately one-third the sig- 
nificant correlations were negative, indicat- 
ing that favorable practices one area were 
often associated with unfavorable practices 


maintain that the child learns anticipate satis- 
faction frustration the basis his previous 
experiences with satisfaction and frustration. After 
series events which has been gratified, 
expects his next experience result satis- 
faction; after series nongratifying experiences, 
expects his next experience result frustra- 
tion. The occurrence frustration when satisfaction 
was anticipated the occurrence satisfaction 
when frustration was anticipated may lead 
disproportionately strong reaction. Thus, child 
whom both feeding and toilet training have 
been satisfying experiences may find even mild 
punishment for misbehavior extremely frustrating. 
Since has experienced little frustration 
before, his reaction may very severe, 
involving the eradication early established feel- 
ings security and subsequent emotional dis- 
turbance. the other hand, the child has been 
subjected series frustrating experiences, 
satisfying treatment may have disproportion- 
ately great beneficial effect, changing insecure 
child into secure one. 
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another. For these reasons seems rea- 
sonable conclude that for the parents 
studied there general pervasive atti- 
tude toward the child, such acceptance 
rejection, which reflected all, most, 
specific child training practices. 

The original matrix intercorrelations 
among child training variables was factor- 
analyzed isolate meaningful constella- 
tions major dimensions represented this 
large group practices. Seven major factors 
and one residual factor were thus isolated. 
The discovery the seven factors demon- 
strates that child training variables may 
grouped into clusters of: (1) practices which 
are generally considered reflect permis- 
siveness early feeding situations, (2) per- 
missive toilet training practices, (3) prac- 
tices involving much activity the parents 
with the child, (4) nonpunitive treatment 
misbehaviors, (5) practices making for 
early independence, (6) practices reflecting 
the casual attitudes the parents num- 
ber situations, and (7) non-insistent reac- 
tions the part the parents. 

The factor analysis method used this 
study yielded correlated factors. The cor- 
relations among the factors suggest that: 

(1) Parents who employ permissive tech- 
niques with respect feeding tend par- 
ticipate much activity with the child, 
treat him casually, but punish for mis- 
behavior. 

(2) Parents who are permissive with re- 
gard toilet training tend participate 
many activities with the child but punish 
for misbehavior. 

(3) Parents who participate many ac- 
tivies with the child tend permissive 
their early feeding and toilet training pro- 
cedures and promote early independence, 
but punish for misbehavior. 

(4) Parents who not punish the child 
for misbehavior tend not permissive 
early feeding toilet training, par- 


ticipate little activity with him, and 
treat him casually. 

(5) Parents whose techniques seem 
involve the promotion early independence 
tend not treat the child casually and 
participate much activity with him. 

(6) Parents who tend treat the child 
casually tend permissive early feed- 
ing training, not punish for misbehavior, 
and not promote his early independence, 

may concluded that while there are 
clusters areas consistent child training 
practices, generally speaking, the parents in- 
cluded this study not have single 
pervasive philosophy governing all aspects 
their child training behavior. Permissiveness 
severity one phase training may 
associated with their opposites other 
later practices. 

The results this study must consid- 
ered quite tentative. While they indicate 
clearly that pervasive attitude such 
acceptance rejection reflected any 
substantial number specific child training 
practices studied, this conclusion should not 
generalized other status and ethnic 
groups until and unless replications corrobo- 
rate this finding. should also pointed 
out that the results reported may some 
degree understate the relationship between 
child training practices because the use 
the relatively crude techniques that are 
currently available for use research 
this kind. However, despite any admitted 
defects, the results this study throw into 
serious question the previous generalizations 
about the interrelationships 
training practices and particularly the be- 
lief that specific practices reflect some gen- 
eral attitude toward the child philosophy 
child training the part the parents. 
The negative findings this point also sug- 
gest that there need for more careful study 
and assessment the importance other 
aspects parent-child relationships the 
socialization process. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT MARRIED OFFSPRING 
THEIR PARENTS 


SHELDON STRYKER 
Indiana University 


phases larger research into the re- 

lations married offspring and their 
parents, one aspect which deals with the 
mutual adjustment 
pairs. For this latter purpose, was neces- 
sary construct index married off- 
spring-parent The data 
presented here were gathered attempt 
secure information bearing the reli- 
ability and validity this instrument. 

The initial section the paper considers 
the construction and properties the index, 
along with the characteristics the per- 
sons responding it. Then, findings are 
reported which relate the adjustment 
married offspring their parents, own and 
the following: (1) offspring’s re- 
ported dependence upon parents; (2) off- 
spring’s own status parent non-parent; 
(3) age offspring; and (4) length 
offspring’s marriage. 

The major portion the findings con- 
cerns the relationship between offspring ad- 
justment parent and reported depend- 
ence upon parent. These data are brought 
focus upon hypothesis offered 
Komarovsky, who has suggested that 
consequence females being more attached 
and dependent upon families orienta- 
tion than males, in-law problems mar- 
tiage will more frequently involve the wife’s 
parents than the 

The Adjustment Index. The index con- 
structed consisted check list items 
subsumable under the four categories: af- 


Expanded version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, 
September, 1954. 

search the literature failed reveal 
suitable instrument, available family indices being 
typically structured terms unmarried children 
and their parents living under one roof. 

Komarovsky, “Functional Analysis 
Sex Roles,” American Sociological Review, 
(1950), pp. 508-516. 


fection, intimacy, tension, and sympathy 
Roughly 150 items were 
taken adapted from diverse adjustment 
inventories and schedules devised the 
writer. From these ten items each the 
four adjustment areas were selected for the 
index. The bases for selection were (1) high 
agreement among ten judges* 
placement the item one another 
category; (2) high agreement among the 
judges direction—positive negative— 
the item relation adjustment; (3) 
desire balance the number positive 
and negative items; and (4) desire 
hold duplications content minimum. 

The individual responding the check- 
list thus has the opportunity either ac- 
cept reject statements applying 
his relationship with parent. (Sample 
items: have little common; rarely 
argue fight; can’t always tell him what 
Scoring proceeded subtract- 
ing the number negative items accepted 
from the number positive items accepted; 
range from +20 (high adjustment) 
—20 (low adjustment) 


After considering the discussions the ad- 
justment concept the literature relation the 
purposes the larger study, did not seem either 
feasible particularly desirable think ad- 
justment being unidimensional 
Thus, attempt was made scale adjustment 
technical sense. The present effort con- 
struct index the adjustment married 
offspring parents stems largely from Cavan’s 
work with the Angell data families the de- 
pression. Although the check-list includes only the 
four adjustment areas mentioned, not mean 
imply that these exhaust the types relation- 
ships potentially involved adjustment. Rather, 
these areas seemed particularly suitable check- 
list approach. Other aspects, for 
quency contact, which may investigated more 
directly, were not included the check-list but 
are being considered the larger study. 

4The judges were all graduate students 
sociology Indiana University. 

interested the complete check-list 
may obtain copy from the writer. 
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possible. the work here reported, ac- 
tual range from +19 —15 was obtained. 

The check-list was submitted 104 mar- 
ried persons, males and females, liv- 
ing university housing Indiana Uni- 
versity. The male subjects ranged between 
ages and 42, with mean age 28.3 
years; female subjects ranged between 
and years, with mean age 25.1 years. 
The subjects had been married from 
years, males having been married the 
average 3.9 years, females 4.2 years. 
the respondents, were paired; that is, 
responses were obtained from both mem- 
bers married couples. attempt was 
made sample systematically the popula- 
tion married students; there is, however, 


ADJUSTMENT RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


Mother -92 
Father 
Mother-in-law 
Father-in-law 


*N’s vary, since not all subjects had all 
parents who were living. All, however, did have 
least three living parents, own affinal. 

Spearman-Brown correction. 


reason suspect the presence any par- 
ticular biasing These 104 persons 
were asked respond the check-list 
applied their relationships with each 
their own parents and with each their 
parents-in-law. 

Reliability. odd-even reliability coef- 
ficient correlation was computed for the 
responses these subjects with reference 
each parent, with the results shown 
Table These correlations, ranging from 
.92 seem satisfactory size, par- 
ticularly view the facts that (1) rela- 
tively few items were involved, and (2) 
respondents could check many few 
the items they desired, that is, they 


is, further, partial control over one 
type bias “built into” the procedure followed. 
Data summarized essentially involve comparisons 
between individual’s response with reference 
one parent contrast with another parent. The 
characteristics the individual affecting one re- 
lationship would presumably affect the other. 


TABLE MEAN ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


PARENTS 
Males Females 


Reference Mean S.D. Mean 


Father 6.18 5.35 6.93 
Mother-in-law —1.08 6.11 1.16 
Father-in-law 1.61 5.76 2.78 


were not compelled accept reject any 
given number items.” 

Validity. may assumed that ad- 
justment own parents better than 
adjustment in-laws, and that adjustment 
individual his father-in-law bet- 
ter than adjustment his mother-in-law, 
then the mean adjustment scores for both 
male and female respondents with reference 
each category parent provide indi- 
cation that the check-list is, least 
degree, valid instrument. 

Table presents these means, while Table 
presents the critical ratios the differ- 


TABLE RATIOS DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES OFFSPRING, SEX, 
WITH REFERENCE VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
PARENTS 


Mother- Father- 


Mother 
Males 
Mother 1.25 
Father 1.25 3.95 1.93 
Mother-in-law 2.72 3.95 2.19 
1.93 2.19 
Females 
Mother 4.16 
Father 3.08 2.09 
Mother-in-law 4.16 3.08 1.40 


Father in-law 1.13 2.09 1.40 


ences between means for both males and 
females for each category parent. While 
all the mean differences hypothesized 


work indicates that true-false mode 
response provides still higher odd-even correla- 
tions. Since the mode response used the 
present efforts may mean failure check items 
for diverse reasons—neutrality, non-relevance, 
oversight, fatigue—it may well report that 
one test correlating the two modes response for 
the same subjects produced .87. 
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not reach acceptable levels significance, 
most so, and all are the expected 
direction. 

the assumption that females are more 
closely tied their families than are males,® 
the significantly higher (C.R. 3.07) mean 
score for females than males with reference 
mothers provides bit more evidence 
validity. 

One further indication validity avail- 
able, although the possible spuriousness 
the procedure involved needs borne 
The respondents were asked report 
how well they along” with each their 
parents. Dichotomizing their responses into 
two categories, well” less, and 
also dichotomizing the check-list scores into 
positive and negative scorers, provides fre- 
quencies for testing the hypothesis 
relationship between self-ratings and check- 
list scores for all the basis 
the chi-square test, the hypothesis can safely 
rejected for both males and females, con- 
sidered 

Dependence and Adjustment. Included 
the check-list which responses were ob- 
tained, and derived the same manner 
the adjustment items, were ten statements 
pertaining “dependence,” meaning the 
superordination subordination offspring 
with reference parent. (Sample items: 
asks advice more than ask his; find 


8For support this assumption see: Mirra 
Komarovsky, cit.; Paul Wallin, “Sex Differences 
Attitude ‘In-laws’: Test Theory,” Ameri- 
can Journal Sociology, LIX (1954), pp. 466-469. 
Data summarized the next section this report 
provide further evidence justification this 
assumption. 

caution refers, course, the logic 
correlating two sets verbal references the same 
phenomenon, this case, adjustment parent. 
Perhaps the only justification lies the possibility 
“pulling oneself the bootstraps,” that is, 
replacing crude index with one somewhat more 
frequently followed. For case directly comparable 
the present, see Ernest Burgess and Leonard 
Cottrell, Predicting Success Failure Mar- 
riage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

for minimum theoretical fre- 
quencies the chi-square cells prevented testing 
the relationship for each category parent sepa- 
this analysis, respondents with zero 
the check-list were omitted. 

male responses, chi-square 55.8; less 
than .001; for female responses, chi-square 40.9; 
less than .001. 


often call him help make 
decisions.) One the more interesting 
the findings this preliminary work that 
dependence offspring, reported off- 
spring, appears directly related 
the adjustment the offspring relation 
parent. The data which support this gen- 
eralization appear Table Dependence 
scores were trichotomized into the categories 
“offspring dominant,” and “par- 
ent dominant.” Table presents the mean 
adjustment scores for males and females 
these three categories, together with the re- 
sults the t-test, checking the significance 
the differences between the two extreme 
categories. The small number cases in- 
volved these categories should pointed 
out, but perhaps more noteworthy the con- 
sistency the emergent pattern spite 
the small N’s. With the single exception 
slight reversal the “offspring dominant” 
and “neutral” categories for the female- 
father relationship, mean adjustment scores 
increase neat order from the “offspring 
dominant” through the “neutral” the 
“parent dominant” column. 

Using the same three categories, sex dif- 
ferences frequency reported depend- 
ence the offspring-mother and offspring- 


MEAN ADJUSTMENT MALE AND 
FEMALE OFFSPRING WITH REFERENCE VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES PARENTS, DEPENDENCY 
CATEGORIES 


(1) 
Offspring Parent 

Domi- Domi- 

nant Neutral 


Male 

Mother -59 2.00 5.91 1.65 

Father —.75 4.00 7.21 3.90 
N12 N10 N19 


Mother-in-law —2.40 1.67 

Father-in-law —2.80 6.00 2.41 


Female 

Mother 4.72 

Father 3.64 2.05 8.77 2.30 


Mother-in-law —1.92 -14 6.54 

Father-in-law 2.00 4.75 2.39 
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father relationships were checked against 
the hypothesis differences. The chi- 
square analysis indicates that females are 
significantly more likely dependent 
upon their mothers than are males. The sex 
difference dependence upon father does 
not reach acceptable level statistical 
Inspection the N’s Table 
will serve show that there are sex 
differences dependence relationships with 
in-laws. 

Komarovsky, reasoning from the appar- 
ent greater likelihood females being at- 
tached and dependent upon families 
orientation than males, 
in-law problems marriage will more fre- 
quently involve the wife’s parents than the 
husband’s corollary this rea- 
soning that the greater the wife’s attach- 
ment and dependency upon her parents, 
the more likely will her husband have in-law 
difficulties. 

test this corollary made possible 
the responses the husband-wife pairs 
included the 104 subjects the present 
study. Two sets data are pertinent: (1) 
the relationship between wife’s adjustment 
and husband’s adjustment her parents; 
and (2) the relationship between wife’s de- 


12For the offspring-mother relationship, chi- 
square 18.05, less than .001, for the offspring- 
father relationship, chi-square 3.82, between 
.20 and .10. This finding agreement with the 
theorizing Komarovsky (op. cit.). The finding, 
however, appears contrary the implications 
Winch draws from his data concerning the greater 
significance the mother-son relationship within 
family unit. Although the differences the dis- 
tributions not quite reach statistical significance, 
the direction the dependence relationship for 
males and own parents—greater for father 
compared with mother—is also contrary Winch’s 
findings. See Robert Winch, “Further Data and 
Observations the Oedipus Hypothesis: The 
American Sociological Review, (1951), pp. 
795. 

Komarovsky, cit., 515. Komarovsky 
marshals fragments supporting evidence from 
the researches Winch, Williams, Burgess and 
Cottrell, and Terman. recent article, Wallin 
presents data from the Burgess-Wallin engagement 
study which are taken failing confirm the 
hypothesis. Wallin, cit. However, Wallin’s data 
not seem adequate test the hypothesis formu- 
lated. Wallin recognizes, the questions which 
his subjects responded were not precisely pertinent. 
Further, these questions deal with “attachment” 
alone, and not with “dependency.” 


ADJUSTMENT PARENTS 


Above Below 
Mean Mean 
Wives’ Adjustment Mothers 
Husbands’ 


adjustment 
mothers- Above mean 
in-law Below mean 


Chi-square .382; 
between .50 and .70.* 


Wives’ Adjustment Fathers 
Husbands’ 


adjustment 
in-law Below mean 


Chi-square .707; 
between .30 and 


*If there doubt concerning the applicability 
the chi-square approximation the treatment 
more exact methods. This was done for Tables 
and since the number cases small, fol- 
lowing the method described section 21.02, pp. 
96-97, Fisher, Statistical Methods for Re- 
search Workers, 10th ed., London and Edinburgh; 
Oliver and Boyd, 1946. The inferences permissible 
the basis the chi-square test and the more 
exact method not differ. 


pendency upon and husband’s adjustment 
her parents. 

Adjustment scores husbands and wives 
wives’ parents were dichotomized, using 
mean scores for the couples the break- 
ing point. The chi-square analysis presented 
Table indicates that husbands’ adjust- 
adjustment their parents. 

When husbands’ adjustment in-laws 
related dependency wives upon parents, 
interesting picture emerges. Tables and 
were constructed dichotomizing wives’ 
dependency relationships into two categories: 
neutral and daughter dominant, and parent 
bands’ adjustment scores the preceding 
table. will noted from Table that 
when wives report dependence upon mother, 
husbands are less likely well-adjusted 
than they are when 


was necessary combine the neutral and 
daughter dominant categories order meet 
minimal frequency requirements for the chi-square 
test. 
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DEPENDENCY RELATIONSHIP 


Daughter- 
and Neutral Dominant 


Husbands’ 
adjustment 
tomothers- Above mean 
in-law Below mean 
Chi-square 4.72; 
less than .05. 
Husbands’ 
adjustment 
tofathers- Above mean 
in-law Below mean 


Chi-square .013; 
greater than .90. 


wives are dominant the dependency rela- 
tionship neutral. Table shows, this 
finding reversed the case the off- 
spring-father (in-law) relationship. ap- 
pears that husbands are more likely 
well-adjusted their fathers-in-law when 
their wives report dependency upon their 
fathers. Wife’s dependency upon mother 
does not appear affect husband’s adjust- 
ment father-in-law; nor does her de- 
pendency upon father appear affect his 
adjustment mother-in-law. 

Thus, the present findings part support 
the corollary drawn from Komarovsky’s 
theorizing, but also suggest that requires 
greater specificity. appears 
data that attachment, insofar can 
equated with the measure adjustment used 


FATHERS DEPENDENCY RELATIONSHIP 


Daughter- 
Dominant Father- 
and Neutral Dominant 


Husbands’ 
adjustment 
tofathers- Above mean 
in-law Below mean 
Chi-square 7.48; 
less than .01. 
Husbands’ 
adjustment 
tomothers- Above mean 
in-law Below mean 
Chi-square .385; 
greater than .50. 


this study, and dependency wife 
relation her parents have different impli- 
cations for husband’s adjustment in-laws. 
appears, further, that dependency has 
implications only for the adjustment hus- 
band the particular parent whom his 
wife dependent. And, finally, appears 
that dependency itself has different impli- 
cations for husband’s adjustment the 
cases the wife-mother 
relationships. 

Adequate discussion these conclusions 
not possible this point. may, how- 
ever, even the risk offering hoc 
explanations, useful suggest rationale 
for the finding that husband’s adjustment 
mother-in-law tends poor when 
wife dependent upon her mother, and 
good when she dependent her father. 
the writer’s opinion that the explana- 
tion may sought least two directions: 
(1) the cultural acceptability male domi- 
nance over female; and (2) the greater 
probability mother dominance, com- 
pared father dominance, being exercised 
the day-to-day events family life. 

The Presence Absence Children and 
Adjustment Parents. Respondents were 
dichotomized into those with children and 
those without children, and mean 
ment scores computed for both males and 
females these categories relation each 
the categories parents. These means, 
together with the results tests signi- 
ficance between means are presented Table 
will noted that females with children 
are significantly better adjusted their 
mothers than are females without children, 
are males with children compared 
males without children. Further, the differ- 
ence between the adjustment males with 
children their fathers compared 
males without children approaches statisti- 
cal significance. Since respondents with chil- 
dren are older than those without, the ques- 
tion arises concerning whether these find- 
ings are result some maturity factor. 
That this not the case indicated 
two sets facts: (1) the absence sig- 
nificant differences the adjustment 
those with and without children all cate- 
gories parents; (2) correlations run be- 
tween age and adjustment for males and 
females for each parent category all approxi- 
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mate One possible interpretation 
these findings that with the coming 
children, offspring are more likely appre- 
ciate the problems and difficulties their 
own parents. 

One might speculate the fact that there 
difference the adjustment females 
with and without children father, while 
the difference for males approaches statisti- 
cal significance. possible that this re- 
sults from differential factor 


for males, which may reflect the apparent 
fact that females bear the onus for childless 
families our society. 


SUMMARY 


gate the reliability and validity 
list index, designed measure the adjust- 
ment married offspring their own and 
affinal parents, have been described. Find- 


MEAN ADJUSTMENT Scores OFFSPRING, SEX, WITH AND WITHOUT 
Various CATEGORIES PARENTS 


Males Females 
With Without With Without 
Reference Children Children Children Children 
Mother 4.17 2.35 7.61 
Father 1.09 1.96 5.97 5.63 
Father-in-law 1.52 3.08 3.20 1.62 1.05 


the roles parents. The male can hardly 
avoid recognizing the import the mother 
role, yet also likely aware 
the significance his own father role. 
may easier for the female minimize 
not recognize the importance the 
father role. 

Age and Number Years Married and 
Adjustment Parents. The absence any 
relationship between age offspring, 
such, and adjustment parents has been 
noted. The same true number years 
married: for these respondents, the corre- 
lations between number years married 
and adjustment parents also approximate 
zero. There one suggestive finding con- 
cerning age, however, that deserves mention 
spite the small number cases in- 
volved. There some indication our data 
that females with children, the older tend 
better adjusted their own parents, 
while females without children, the 
younger tend better adjusted their 
own parents. The same finding does not hold 


The highest, for females relation father- 


ings concerning the reliability and validity 
the index were reported, were findings 
dealing with the relationship offspring 
adjustment parent and reported depend- 
ence upon parent, offspring’s status par- 
ent non-parent, age offspring, and 
length offspring’s marriage. 

The data indicate that: (1) adjustment 
parent increases with dependence upon 
parent; (2) females are more likely 
dependent upon their mothers than are 
males; (3) husband’s adjustment in-laws 
independent wife’s adjustment her 
parents; (4) husband’s 
mother-in-law negatively related his 
wife’s dependence upon her mother; (5) 
positively related his wife’s dependence 
upon her father; (6) the impact wife’s 
dependency husband’s adjustment 
specific the parent whom the wife 
dependent; (7) females and males with 
children are better adjusted their mothers 
than are those without children; (8) age 
offspring and the number years off- 
spring have been married are unrelated 
the adjustment offspring parents. 
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CONFLICTING GROUP MEMBERSHIP: STUDY 
PARENT-PEER GROUP CROSS-PRESSURES 


BERNARD ROSEN 
University Connecticut 


larly heterogeneous societies, 

often carries with the possibility 

that the individual will belong groups with 

mutually conflicting normative 

Since each group seeks transmit and en- 

force its own particular norms and values, 

the individual whose membership groups 

conflict likely caught between the 

cross-pressures contradictory group ex- 
pectations and role prescriptions. 

This paper study the influence 
two membership groups the attitude 
adolescents, many whom find 
The membership groups with which are 
here concerned are among the most impor- 
tant which the adolescent belongs: the 
his first membership group and one 
which plays important role the sociali- 
zation process; and the peer group, the 
group which the adolescent particular 
finds many his gratifications. Both groups 
exert pressures upon the adolescent. Fre- 
quently these pressures are mutually sustain- 
ing, but some areas they may con- 
flict, demanding from the adolescent patterns 
thought and behavior which are mutually 
incompatible. For many adolescents one 
these areas this paper 
shall examine the conflicting expectations 
that familial and peer groups have concern- 
ing one facet the adolescent’s religious 
orientation. Our task examine the re- 
lationship between the adolescent’s religious 
attitude and that his membership groups, 


group membership, particu- 


1For systematic analysis the possibility 
group membership modern societies and 
its consequences for the individual see Newcomb, 
Social Psychology, New York: Dryden, 1950, Ch. 
15; and Sherif, Outline Social Psychology, 
New York: Harper, 1948, Ch. 

often adolescence that the individual 
first questions the religious beliefs 
accepted unquestioningly him his childhood 
and often taught him his parents. See 
Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New York: Wiley, 
1949, Ch. 10. 


determine what this relationship when 
the groups are defined reference groups, 
and evaluate the relative influence 
these groups upon the adolescent cases 
where their expectations conflict. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


Samples and Techniques. The data for this 
study were collected small upper New 
York State city. The subjects are fifty 
adolescents—the entire universe Jewish 
high school age boys and girls the city: 
fact some importance that con- 
siderably facilitated charting the pressures, 
attractions, and structure the adolescent’s 
peer-clique group. 

Adolescents were first questioned un- 
structured interviews order familiarize 
the investigator with the formal and in- 
formal groups. Strategic adult informants, 
particularly youth activities leaders, and 
sample parents were also interviewed. 
addition the investigator observed the 
adolescents school and play non- 
participant observer for about year. 
the end the year the subjects were re- 
interviewed. This time structured inter- 
view schedule was used. 

Index Group Membership. Before the 
relative influence the conflicting groups 
could examined, was necessary 
locate the membership groups and deline- 
ate area which there were conflicting 
norms and expectations. Information about 
the familial* group was secured from the 
adolescent and from sub-sample parents. 
The latter were interviewed order check 
upon the teen-agers’ reports. The peer group 
with which are here concerned not the 


religious norm the familial group 
here defined expectations the parents, since 
most families our culture the norm set 
the parents. The terms parental group and familial 
group will used here interchangeably, although 
recognized that the adolescent’s membership 
group the familial group parents and sib- 
lings) and not the parental dyad. 
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general category the adolescent’s age- 
mates, but only those who form his own 
particular sub-group clique. unstruc- 
tured interviews adolescents were asked 
describe the groupings cliques among the 
Jewish adolescents the community. list 
the names every Jewish adolescent 
town was handed the respondent, and 
was asked tell with whom these adoles- 
cents most frequently associated. These 
data were buttressed information gained 
through nonparticipant observation over 
period year. the end the year each 
respondent was asked list the persons 
among his age-mates, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish, with whom most often associated. 
Through combining these three sources 
information were able locate each 
adolescent particular peer group. 

The issue about which there are conflict- 
ing expectations and pressures from certain 
familial and peer groups one which adoles- 
cents often report source conflict 
between themselves and their parents. 
concerns ritual practice traditional 
Judaism—the use kosher meat.* way 
establishing the position the adolescent 
and that his membership groups, the re- 
spondents were asked: “When you get mar- 
ried are you going use kosher meat 
your and “Is kosher meat now used 
your home?” Adolescents who plan 
use kosher meat, and parents who use kosher 
meat will called, for purposes this 
study, “observant.” cases where more 
than half the members the adolescent’s 
peer clique-group are observant, the group 
will labeled terms the 
attitude and presumably the expectations 
their membership groups, can seen 
that adolescents fall into one four cate- 
gories: those whose parent and peer groups 
are both observant; those whose parent and 
peer groups are both non-observant; those 
whose parents are observant and peer group 
non-observant; those whose parents are 
non-observant and peer group observant. 


Traditional Judaism forbids the use any but 
ritually clean (i.e. food. Only certain ani- 
mals, slaughtered prescribed manner, may 
eaten. 

Non-Jewish members the clique-group are 
considered non-observant. This indicate that 
they are not likely exert pressures the Jewish 
adolescent observant, although this possi- 
bility. 


Adolescents who fall into the latter two cat- 
gories are those who are likely experience 
conflicting expectations and pressures. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Groups. Our first task examine the rela- 
tionship between the attitude the adoles- 
cent toward the use kosher meat and the 
attitude his membership groups. Unless 
relationship can shown exist, 
would meaningless speak cross- 
pressure situation. the data indicate that 
neither group sufficiently important 
this issue influence the adolescent the 
extent having attitudes congruent with 
his, not probable that their conflicting 
expectations would pereceived experi- 
enced cross-pressure situation. 

The data Table show that signficant 
relationship exists between the attitude 
the adolescent and the attitude his mem- 
bership groups. Children observant par- 
ents are proportionately more likely 
observant than are children non-observant 
parents: per cent the former state 
they are going observe the kosher meat 
ritual their homes after marriage, 
compared with per cent the latter— 
difference that statistically significant 
the .05 level. The picture the same 
when compare the attitude adolescents 
and the attitude their peer groups: 
per cent the respondents 
clique group observant are also observ- 
ant, compared with per cent those 
whose peer group non-observant—a rela- 
tionship that significant the .001 level. 
However, may asked whether the re- 
lationship between adolescent peer 
group attitude not fact the final 
analysis function parental influence, 
since parents sometimes determine their 
children’s selection friends. Parents may 
see that their children associate only 
with adolescents who share the parental 
point view. This hypothesis examined 
Table which the parental attitude 
controlled. can seen that parents 
seek limit their children’s associates 
those who share the parental attitude (we 
not know that this the case) they are 
successful only little over half the cases. 
Furthermore, the relationship between the 
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attitude the adolescent and that his 
peer group observed Table not de- 
stroyed, although the statistical significance 
this relationship reduced the .05 
level. 

There is, note further Table 
tendency for adolescents agree more 
closely with their peer group than with their 
parents: per cent the adolescents differ 
from their peer group, compared with 
per cent who differed from their parents. 
Also apparent that membership 
particular group does not explain entirely 


presumably both terms the examples 
they set and their expectations very ef- 
fective: all only per cent the re- 
spondents deviate from the norms their 
membership groups when the groups are 
homogeneous attitude. 

Parent-Peer Groups Reference Groups. 
Another, and believe 
method guarding against error, sub- 
stitute the factor reference group for that 
membership group. Not all membership 
groups are necessarily significant the in- 
dividual, and those which are significant for 


TABLE PARENTS AND PEER GROUP ATTITUDE ATTITUDE 


Parent Attitude Peer Group Attitude 
Adolescent Observant Non- Observant Non- 
Attitude Observant Observant 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Total per cent 100 100 100 100 


Chi-square: 3.9. 
less than .05. 


the possession attitude the part 
many adolescents. the case this study 
the use one membership group pre- 
dictive factor would involve considerable 
error: terms the familial group this 
error high per cent. 

One way guarding against this kind 
error relate the attitude the adoles- 
cent the attitude more than one mem- 
bership group. When the membership groups 
are found homogeneous attitude 
particular issue, the probability 
creased that the adolescent will possess that 
attitude also. Thus the relationship between 
the adolescent’s attitude and that his 
membership groups very marked cases 
where the religious orientation the two 
groups similar. The data Table show 
that when parent and peer group are both 
observant, per cent the adolescents 
are observant. When the membership groups 
are non-observant, per cent the adoles- 
cents are non-observant. both cases the 
telationships between the adolescent’s atti- 
tudes and those his membership groups 
are statistically significant the level. 
The combined influence the two groups, 


Chi-square: 15.5. 
less than .001. 


him one issue may not another. 
Recently, the group which consists sig- 
nificant others, persons importance the 
individual and whom psychologically 
relates himself, has been termed the refer- 
ence group. major proposition reference 
group theory that the individual’s atti- 
tudes stem from and are related those 
his significant others, and that this congru- 
ence attitudes function the process 
interiorization and legitimation refer- 
ent’s 

determining the adolescent’s reference 


The term “reference group” seems first have 
appeared monograph Hyman, “The 
Psychology Status,” Archives Psychology, 
1942, No. 269. Hyman used the term signify 
some person social category with whom the indi- 
vidual compares himself evaluating his status. 
Sherif, op. cit., and Newcomb, op. cit., stress 
the attitude formation functions the reference 
group. Merton and Kitt, “Contributions 
the Theory Reference Group Behavior,” 
Studies the Scope and Method the American 
Soldier, Merton and Lazarsfeld, edi- 
tors, Glencoe: Free Press, 1950, pp. 40-105, employ 
the concept frame reference for both self- 
evaluation and attitude formation. 
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Group ATTITUDE ADOLESCENT’s ATTITUDE WHEN PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE CONTROLLED 


Observant Parents 


Non-Observant Parents 


Adolescent Observant Non- Observant Non- 
Attitude Observant Observant 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Total per cent 100 100 100 100 


Combinatorial chi-square: 8.9 
less than .05 


Yates correction factor used computation. 


group the following criteria were used: (1) 
perceived importance individual, (2) per- 
ceived model for self-evaluation, and (3) 
perceived bond understanding. Respond- 
ents were asked these questions: 


Who are the people whose good opinion 
you important you? 

How religious would you say you are? 
Are you comparing yourself with some- 
one? so, with whom are you com- 
paring yourself? 

Who you think understands you bet- 
ter, your parents your friends? 


answer the first two questions adoles- 
cents were permitted name many per- 
sons they felt necessary. These criteria 
permit the rough classification adolescents 
into three categories: (1) those who named 
their parents more often than their peer 
group; (2) those who named their peers 
more often than their parents; (3) those 
who named their parents and peers with 


TABLE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADOLESCENTS’ AND 
ATTITUDE WHEN MEMBER- 
Groups’ ATTITUDE HOMOGENEOUS 


Parent and Parent 

Adolescent Peer Group and Peer 
Attitude Are Group Are 
Observant Non-observant 
Per cent Per cent 

Observant 
Non-observant 
Total per cent 100 100 


Chi-square: 12.1. 
less than .001. 
Yates correction factor used computation. 


equal frequency. The group named most 
frequently considered the reference 
recognize that adolescents may have 
other referents (e.g., teachers, siblings) 
but for the purpose this study shall 
limit ourselves only parental and peer 
groups reference groups. 

When the reference group rather than the 
membership group used the explana- 
tory variable, the data indicate, Table 
that error those adolescents who 
deviate from the norm their designated 
group) considerably reduced, particu- 
larly compared situations which 
only one membership group employed 
the explanatory factor. more than 
per cent the entire sample deviate from 
their reference group. The relationship be- 
tween the attitude the adolescent and 
the attitude their reference group 
clearly statistically significant. this case 
also can seen that adolescents tend 
conform more closely the norm 
their peers than the norm their parents: 


comewhat different method was employed 
research reported elsewhere the writer: 
Bernard Rosen, “The Reference Group Approach 
the Parental Factor Attitude and Behavior 
Formation,” paper read the annual meeting 
the Eastern Sociological Society, April 1954. The 
index employed here not scale and admits 
neither ordinal nor cardinal properties, but 
rough categorization. However, feel that the 
criteria and questions with some modifications are 
capable being scaled. 

individual’s reference group may may 
not one his membership groups. That is, 
may group which objectively belongs, 
believes himself belong, aspires belong. 
this study the reference group also objective 
membership group. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ATTITUDE 
ADOLESCENT AND ATTITUDE REFERENCE GROUP 


Adolescent’s Attitude 


Adolescent’s Like His Unlike His 
Reference Reference Reference 
Group Group Group 

(Cases) (Cases) 
Parents 
Peers 


*Two cases designating parent and peer 
reference group and corresponding only one 
the other not included. 


per cent deviate from their peers com- 
pared with per cent who differ from their 
parents. 

Conflicting Membership Groups. The fact 
that relatively few adolescents deviate from 
the norm their parent-peer groups con- 
sidered reference groups, but that size- 
able number differ from these groups when 
defined membership groups except 
those cases where the attitude the two 
groups similar, suggests that the deviate 
cases may understood terms the 
membership groups possessing different atti- 
tudes and the adolescent interiorizing the 
expectations one group rather than those 
the other. When this situation obtains, 
cross-pressure situation which experi- 
ences conflicting expectations from his mem- 
bership groups. 

Several kinds evidence indicate that 
number adolescents find themselves 
cross-pressure situation. Analysis their 
membership groups show that per cent 
the adolescents belong familial and 
peer groups whose attitude toward the use 
kosher meat mutually conflicting. Fur- 
thermore, these conflicting attitudes show 
the perceived pressures which adoles- 
cents explicitly verbalized interviews. 
Usually, pressures from parents are de- 
scribed contributing the observance 
many adolescents attribute their 
acceptance particular ritual parental 
influence. Explanations this acceptance 
were typically terms habituative ex- 
which the observance ritual 
was traced habit formed the home, 


which case observance more function 
parental pressure than personal pref- 
erence. The peer group the other hand 
often held responsible, both adolescents 
and parents, for the adolescent’s deviation 
from traditional norms. Respondents often 
ascribe their first transgression the tradi- 
tional code the influence their peers. 
This not say that there are not instances 


which parental pressures are away from 


traditionalism and peer 
toward traditionalism, situations this sort 
occur, but they are not frequent objec- 
tively and even less frequently perceived 
and reported the adolescent. 

the case for most groups, the family 
and the peer groups expect conformity 
their norms. Some latitude permitted 
the interpretation these norms, but typi- 
cally any radical deviation from the group 
pattern will punished. the case the 
familial group the sanctions are usually 
verbal scoldings; the case the peer 
group deviation from the group norm may 
result expulsion from the group. one 
case which the writer observed teen-age 
girl was isolated from her peers because 
her unusually close adherence the tradi- 
tional norms her parents, adherence 
which prevented her from writing, riding, 
attending sports events the Sabbath. 
She described other adolescents 
“fanatic” and “stiff necked” and virtually 
without friends among her age-mates. This 
extreme situation; usually severe sanc- 
tions are rare. Ordinarily the group achieves 
conformity its norms effectively creat- 
ing climate opinion which gently coerces 
the adolescent into acceptance the group’s 
norms. 

The data Table lend tentative sup- 
port the hypotheses that when adolescents 
deviate from the norm one group they 
are conforming the norm the other 
group. Thus those adolescents who differ 
from their parents, per cent these 
agree with their peer group. Conversely, 
those respondents who differ from their peer 
group, per cent agree with their parents. 
Here again note that the norm the 
peer group tends have greater appeal 
than that the parents. That is, when the 
adolescent differs from his parents pro- 
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TUDE WITH PARENTAL ATTITUDE CORRESPONDENCE 
ADOLESCENT’s ATTITUDE WITH PEER 
ATTITUDE 


Adolescent’s Attitude and 
Parents’ Attitude Are 


Adolescents’ 


and Peers’ Like Unlike 
Attitude Are 
(Cases) (Cases) 
Like 
Unlike 
Total number 


portionately more likely agree with his 
peer group (76 per cent the time) than 
agree with his parents when differs 
from his peers (63 per cent). While this 
difference not statistically significant 
the direction our other data. can- 
not certain from these data that adoles- 
cents who deviate from the norm one 
group are doing the instigation the 
other group. For example, adolescents who 
reject the norm observant parents may 
because they feel their parents 
unnecessarily restrictive, rather than because 
they find the norm the peer group more 
acceptable because they are reacting 
the direct promptings their peers. How- 
ever, probable that the group with 
which the adolescent agrees plays least 
supporting role, not active role, 
alienating the adolescent from the norm 
the other group. Few adolescents are re- 
bellion against both groups. Logically, the 
adolescent may agree with both groups, with 
one the two, with none. Yet only 
per cent the cases does take the 
last alternative, indicating perhaps need 
for support least one these two 
important groups. 

can now ask the question: when par- 
ents and peer group have conflicting atti- 
tudes, with which group does the adolescent 
tend agree and this group his reference 
group? The data Table show that 
the cases which parent-peer groups have 
conflicting attitudes, per cent the 
adolescents agree with their peers com- 
pared with per cent who agree with their 
parents. each case the group with which 
agrees about four times likely 
his reference group the group with 


which does not agree. The probability 
that difference large this could 


occurred chance about times out 


hundred. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data indicate that significant 
tionship exists between attitude 
cents this sample toward the use kosher 
meat and the attitude their familial- 
peer groups considered 
groups. This relationship even more 
marked when the membership groups are 
homogeneous attitude when the group 
reference group. cases where the 
attitudes the two membership groups are 
conflicting, the group with which adolescents 
agree tends their reference group 
defined independent criteria. The data, 
the whole, point the greater influence 
the peer group. More often than not 
cases where parent-peer groups have con- 
flicting attitudes the issue examined 
this study adolescents agreed with 


peers rather than their parents. The small- 


ness the sample, the ethnicity the 
adolescents and the nature the issue 
which there conflict make imperative 
that any generalizations conclusions 
drawn from these data considered 
highly tentative. Nonetheless, the whole 
the data consistently and cumulatively in- 
dicate that for this issue and these adoles- 


TABLE CORRESPONDENCE ATTI- 

REFERENCE GROUP 


Adolescent’s Attitude 


Unlike Unlike 
Adolescents’ Parents and Peer Group 
Reference Like Peer and Like 

Group Group Parents 

Per cent Per cent 
Parents 
Peers 
Total per cent 100 100 


Chi-square: 3.6. 

less than .06 but more than 

Yates correction factor used computation. 

Two cases designating parent and peer group 
reference group and corresponding one the 


other not included. 
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EGO DEFICIENCY 


cents the norm the peer group tends 
more closely related the attitude 
the adolescent than the norm the 
parental group. Whether this relationship 
causal one and what extent reflects 
not only the pressures the peer group 
but also other referents, well the gen- 
eral value system American culture, 
cannot, course, certain. But the data 
suggest that the importance the peer 
group, even situations where parents and 
peer group conflict, must taken into ac- 
count any study adolescent attitudes. 

While the necessary data explain these 
findings are lacking, some tentative explana- 
tions which may lead further research 
can offered. The relationship between 
adolescent and parental-peer group attitudes 
found this study keeping with 
growing body theory and empirical data 
which demonstrate the importance these 
two groups, particularly terms their 
functions the socialization process, the 
attitude formation process. explanation 
the relative impact these two groups 
adolescents our society may found 
the hypotheses about American character 
presented His suggestion that 
the changing character structure Ameri- 
cans the direction the increasing im- 


Riesman, al., The Lonely Crowd, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
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portance the peer group offers poten- 
tially rewarding guide for future research. 
Should further research indicate that the 
relative number inner-directed persons 
(those who internalize parental authority) 
declining our society and that the pro- 
portion other-directed persons (those 
whose character formed chiefly the 
example their peers) growing, would 
help provide conceptual framework 
which the data this study could 
interpreted. 

Whatever future research 
about the importance the peer group 
childhood and adulthood, likely 
found that other time the peer 
adolescence. our culture the physio- 
logical changes, the lag between physical 
maturation and social maturity associated 
with adolescence create host problems 
for the adolescent. his effort cope 
with these problems the adolescent turns 
his age-mates for companionship, recognition, 
and support. The peer group provides the 
teen-ager with sense belonginness 
time when conflicting loyalties, identifica- 
tions, and values make him unsure him- 
self. Within the peer group the adolescent 
able acquire the status often denied him 
the adult world—a status which more 
predictable and based upon values and ex- 
pectations understands and can fulfill. 


FACTOR MARRIAGE 


Gustavus Adolphus College 


diction studies, often said that 
marriage for the mature, non-neu- 
totic person. typical example counsel 
the unmarried Duvall and Hill ask the 
question, “Are you mature enough for mar- 
how about your emotional age?” 


findings the pioneering pre- 


the assistance David Johnson, un- 
dergraduate academic assistant. 

1Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill. When 
You Marry, Boston: Heath and Co., 1945, 
11. 


They answer suggesting that “an emo- 
tionally mature personality (is) the best 
generally agreed that this sound advice 
for the individual “preparing for marriage.” 

well point out, however, that con- 
temporary love and marriage theory seems 
the immature not-so-well adjusted per- 
son for whom marriage has its greatest ap- 
peal. This line reasoning seems 


26. 
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implied Winch’s theory complementary 
needs. “In mate-selection each individual 
seeks within his her field eligibles for 
that person who gives the greatest promise 
providing him her with maximum need 
gratification.” Can not hypothesized 
that the person with the greatest need will 
more inclined marry than the person 
with less need? Or, the less competent one 
(or feels) met the demands made 
upon him from within and without, the more 
likely marry, therefore marriage 
its very nature more attractive the 
socially and emotionally inadequate im- 
mature? was out consideration 
love based need that Winch developed 
his theory complementary 
quotes Ohmann when states that 
fall love with those whom need 
satisfy our feelings ego deficiency.” 

The hypothesis the present study may 
stated follows: Other things being 
equal, persons who marry demonstrate 
greater feelings ego deficiency than 
persons who remain single. The study data 
are drawn from the high school records 
604 girls who filled out forms one 
several self-report personality inventories 
while high school and subsequently mar- 
ried did not marry within given period 
The girls were members gradu- 
ating classes the years 1945 through 1949. 
1950, when marital status was checked, 
131 the girls were married and 473 were 
single. 

line with the hypothesis, “Other things 
being equal,” the two groups girls, single 
and married, were individually paired 
number characteritsics order that ego 
deficiency might measured under some 
conditions control. Some aspects per- 
sonality and social and cultural environment 
which might influence marriage were con- 


Winch, The Modern Family, New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952, 406. 

pp. 315-338. 

From Ohmann, “The Psychology Attrac- 
tion,” Chapter Jordan (ed.), You and 
Marriage, New York: Wiley, 1942, 15, quoted 
Winch, op. cit., 323. 

6The Adjustment Inventory (Bell) had been 
filled out all the girls and the California Test 
Personality—Secondary Series the girls the 
largest five high schools represented. 
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trolled matching age (date birth), 
position the family (first-born—not first. 


born), nationality, father’s occupation, 
school attended, year high school grady. 
ation, number years since graduation, 
intelligence. Lack information for some 


individuals, well paired matching, re. 
duced the end sample 118 cases 
matched pairs single and married 

The differences between the mean scores 
the single and married girls the two 
measures adjustment are not large, but, 
noted Table all differences “fayor” 
the single girls. This true the total 
scores the personality inventories well 
the four sections The Adjustment 
Inventory and the two divisions and twelve 
sub-tests the California Test Person- 
ality. The differences adjustment 
between the two groups girls are statisti- 
cally significant. The mean score difference 
5.27 The Adjustment Inventory 
significant the two per cent level and the 
difference 7.17 the California Test 
Personality significant the five per cent 
level 

There are also significant differences 
three the four sections The 
ment Inventory. The single girls reported 
better health adjustment, were more aggres- 
sive socially and were better adjusted emo- 
tionally. The difference home adjustment 
was not significant. However, the mean score 
difference similar subtest the Cali- 
fornia Test was significant the five per 
cent level. Beside the “family relations” sub- 
test, five other California subtests showed 
differences significant the five per cent 
level better. The single girls were more 
self reliant, had greater sense personal 
freedom, showed less tendency withdraw, 
were more appreciative accepted social 
standards and were less likely have anti- 
social tendencies. 


Twenty-eight matched pairs the California 
Test Personality. 

evaluating the findings the study. The author 
aware the limitations using the probability 
frame reference with nonrandom samples. “The 
P-tests serve this context merely convenient 
device order the data rational frame 
reference.” Stuart Chapin, Experimental Design 
Sociological Research, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947, 181. 
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Mean S.E. Level 
Mean Scores Score 
Single Married Diff. Diff. Confidence 


The Adjustment Inventory 41.10 
Home adjustment 7.17 
Health adjustment 6.52 
Social adjustment 14.24 
Emotional adjustment 13.44 

California Test Personality 
Self adjustment 

Self-reliance 10.11 
Sense personal freedom 12.96 
Feeling belonging 12.25 
Sense personal worth 11.61 
Free. from withdrawing tend. 10.43 
Free. from nervous symptoms 10.68 
Social adjustment 71.50 
Social standards 14.21 
Social skills 11.93 
Free. from anti-social tend. 13.25 
Family relations 12.36 
School relations 11.75 
Community relations 11.29 

Kuder Masculinity-Femininity 30.35 

High school grades 86.03 

High school extra-curr. part. 4.70 


Beside the two adjustment inventories, 
several other sources information were 
used evidence personality type ad- 
justment. Masculinity-femininity scores were 
worked out from Kuder Preference Record 
data for the two groups High scores 
masculine preferences and low 
scores represent feminine preferences. The 
single girls had higher scores than did the 
girls, indicating somewhat greater 
tendency toward so-called masculine inter- 
ests their part, somewhat greater 
tendency toward feminine interests the 
part the married girls. The difference 
scores not significant, however. 

Though the girls were matched intel- 
ligence, there was difference, and sig- 
nificant one, between high school grades 
the two groups girls. The 
single girls had mean high school average 
86.03 and the married girls average 
84.76. The difference 1.27 significant 
the five per cent level. This would seem 
indicate more satisfactory academic 
adjustment the part the single girls. 
Despite their better grades, the single girls 


Frederic Kuder, Revised Manual for the 
Kuder Preference Record, Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1946, pp. 21-23. 


also took more active part extra-curricu- 
lar activities while high school. The mar- 
ried girls took part average 
activities and the single girls took part 
average 4.70 activities. This line 
with greater social aggressiveness 
cated scores The Adjustment Inven- 
tory. The difference participation extra- 
curricular activities statistically 
significant. 


SUMMARY 


The findings the study tend support 
the hypothesis that, other things being equal 
(sex, age, intelligence, position the family, 
nationality, father’s occupation, community 
and amount education), persons who 
marry demonstrate greater feelings ego 
deficiency than persons who remain 
single. 

All mean score differences favor the single 
girls. The single girls show better “internal” 
adjustment terms better health adjust- 
ment, better emotional adjustment, greater 
self reliance, greater sense personal 
freedom and fewer withdrawing tendencies. 
They also made more satisfactory 
ternal” adjustment noted the more com- 
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plete adjustment family, greater social ag- 
gressiveness and participation, better use 
talent indicated high school grades, 
more complete acceptance social standards 
and fewer anti-social tendencies. 
cated the total scores the two adjust- 


ment inventories, the overall adjustment 


the single girls was also decidedly 


than that the married girls. 


so-well adjusted person for whom Marriage 


has its strongest appeal. 
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SOME DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS RECENTLY 
MARRIED PERSONS: COMPARISONS REGISTRATION 
DATA AND SAMPLE SURVEY DATA 


more comprehensive statistics mar- 

riage and divorce the United States. 
While there has been steady improvement 
the data obtained from registration rec- 
ords through the State registrars vital 
statistics, the National Office Vital Statis- 
tics (NOVS) the Public Health Service, 
Department Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, interested testing the representa- 
tiveness these data and exploring the 
possibility obtaining other valuable data 
sampling through the use the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) the Bureau 
the Census. The present report compares 
some the demographic characteristics 
recently married persons provided 
NOVS and those obtained through the 
sample survey (CPS). 

The NOVS collection system for marriage 
and divorce statistics based primarly upon 
tabulations prepared the vital statistics 
offices! States with central files 
marriage records and States with central 
files divorce records. the remaining 
States records marriages and divorces are 
retained the local officials, usually county 
officials, who have responsibility for prepar- 
ing the Not all the States with 


widespread interest obtaining 


*Hugh Carter, Chief, Marriage and Divorce 
Analysis, National Office Vital Statistics. Paul 
Glick, Chief, Social Statistics Section, Population 
and Housing Division, Bureau the Census, 
Department Commerce. Sarah Lewit, Analytical 
Statistician, Marriage and Divorce Analysis, Na- 
tional Office Vital Statistics. 

This revision paper presented the 
annual meeting the Population Association 
America, May, 1954. 

Tabular material which the figures and text 
are based available upon request from the Na- 
tional Office Vital Statistics, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, 

Carter, “Improving National Marriage 
and Divorce Statistics,’ Journal the American 
Statistical Association, (September, 1953), pp. 
453-461. 

*The total number marriages the United 
States based reports marriages from State 


central files, however, can supply the de- 
tailed statistics persons marrying be- 
coming divorced that provide basis for in- 
terpreting the gross totals. total 
States supplied some the detailed tables, 
but only States appear all the NOVS 
tables used. must emphasized also that 
States are not selected because they consti- 
tute representative sample; they are, 
fact, all the States that supply tabulations. 

Source Census data Recent. Mar- 
riages. The CPS data were obtained con- 
nection with the sample survey which pro- 
vides monthly estimates employment and 
unemployment, annual estimates family 
characteristics, migration, income, and 
enrollment, and various other estimates. 
the time the April 1953 survey, the sample 
consisted about 25,000 households located 
scientifically selected areas States 
and the District Columbia. 

The schedules used this survey, 
the April surveys earlier years, contained 
such items age, sex, race, relationship 
head household, marital status, migration, 
employment status, occupation, industry, and 
income. addition, four special items 
marital status were included. The first item 
established the year which ever-married 
persons had entered their present marriage. 
The second item determined for those who 
married between January 1950 and the date 
the survey April 1953 whether this was 
the person’s first marriage remarriage. 
For those who had remarried during this 
period, the third item asked for marital 
status preceding the remarriage and the 
fourth item asked for duration widowhood 
divorce before the remarriage. 


offices vital statistics which maintain central 


files, and reports marriage licenses from local 
officials the remaining States, except that 
few instances State officials States which 
not have central files conduct special surveys 
their local areas and provide NOVS with the 
figures. The total number divorces the United 
States estimate based returns from vary- 
ing number States each year. 
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From the available information, was 
possible derive estimates age first 
marriage and remarriage for recently married 
persons and obtain several social and eco- 
nomic characteristics these persons which 
are not available marriage records. 
addition, the CPS provided sample data 
nationwide basis several marriage 
items which are available through NOVS 
complete count basis but only for selected 
States. 

Comparison Total Marriages from 
NOVS and CPS. For many areas given 
year, information not obtained the 
number marriages performed. For such 
areas, estimating procedures have been de- 
veloped NOVS, including the use the 
number marriage licenses issued 
substitute for count marriages per- 
formed. Quite recently NOVS published 
study the difference between marriage 
licenses and marriages performed for areas 
with both series available.* the basis 
this study, correction formulas were ap- 
plied the NOVS provisional figures 
marriage licenses for 1952 and for January 
April 1953. The estimates marriages 
obtained were 1,523,000 for 1952 and 350,- 
000 for the period January April 1953. 
The estimated total for the two periods 
combined was 1,873,000 marriages com- 
pared with 1,923,000 marriage licenses, 
reduction 2.7 per cent. 

The number marriages, according 
NOVS figures, and the number persons 
whose last marriage occurred during the 
period January 1953, according 
the results the CPS, differ considerably, 
with the CPS total for males being per 
cent lower, and that for females per 
cent lower, than the NOVS figures mar- 
riages. Virtually the entire difference be- 
tween the apparent shortages for men and 
women the CPS, however, reflects the 
fact that the CPS sample was not designed 
cover members the Armed Forces liv- 
ing barracks the United States 
stationed overseas. estimated that about 
360,000 men the Armed Forces who mar- 
ried during the period were not covered 


the CPS.* 


Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Volume 
Number 
figure somewhat below the estimated 


Other shortages due lack coverage 
the CPS were quite minor. These include 
shortages arising because: (1) the person 
had two more marriages the period 
encompassed the study, whereas only the 
last one was recorded the CPS; (2) the 
person married during the period but had his 
marriage annulled and was therefore re. 
corded the survey not having been 
married; and (3) the person married during 
the period but died before the survey date, 

Another source apparent shortage 
the CPS the fact that about 185,000 re. 
cently married men, and similar number 
recently married women, per cent 
the married persons, failed report year 
marriage the This nonreport rate 
can compared with per cent income, 
per cent education, and about one-half 
one per cent migration. 

The residual shortage the CPS esti- 
mates recently married persons, after 
accounting for problems coverage and 
nonreports year marriage, approxi- 
mately per cent. possible, the one 
hand, that sampling variability accounts for 
part this residual shortage or, the 
other hand, that the shortage would have 
been even greater but for sampling vari- 
ability. The chances are out that 
complete census would have yielded the 
number recently married men women 
within four and half per cent the number 
shown the survey. 

For each the foregoing factors, value 
has been derived indicate the approximate 
level its contribution explaining the 
difference between the NOVS and fig- 
ures. For several other factors, which 
shall turn now, such values could 
readily derived. 

preparing the NOVS estimates the 
number marriages, for instance, difficulties 


number married men the Armed Forces under 
years old not covered the CPS and somewhat 
above the estimated number married women 
under years old with husband absent the 
Armed Forces April 1953. 

This estimate based the assumption that 
persons with nonreports year marriage were 
distributed year marriage the same 
portions those with reports year marriage. 
This assumption seems plausible since the non- 
reports were not concentrated any part the 
age range. 
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arise because there are some local areas from 
which marriage license reports are re- 
ceived. Lacking any data for given county 
for given month, the figure estimated. 
Under certain circumstances the estimating 
procedure may give inflated total. Dupli- 
cate marriage ceremonies another possible 
source error. Some couples are married 
twice—first civil ceremony and again 
religious ceremony. Second marriage 
are sometimes issued for the same 
marriage. what extent this results in- 
flating the marriage total unknown. Again, 
some States, residents who marry else- 
where must register their marriages when 
they return. The extent which this type 
duplicate registration included NOVS 
figures likewise unknown. 

the CPS, there may net shortage 
the number recently married persons 
because the number such persons who 
have moved out the United States 
civilians may exceed the number who have 
moved into the country. For example, the 
number wives members the Armed 
Forces living outside the Continental United 


probably increased between 1950 and 


1953. 

addition, relatively large propor- 
tion the dwelling units missed the CPS 
were occupied newly married couples, 
this factor would serve explain some 
the difference between the survey and regis- 
tration figures. 

Some persons, through misunderstancing 
design, may have been reported 
terms the year their first marriage in- 
stead their most recent marriage; the 
first marriage, such case, probably 
would have occurred before 1950 and hence 
would not have been counted the CPS 
among the marriages that occurred after 
1950. 

Finally, possible that considerable 
part the difference between the NOVS 
and CPS figures, aside from coverage limita- 
tions and nonreports year marriage, 
arises from exaggerations duration mar- 
prevent the suspicion arising that 
any the children the family were con- 
ceived before the parents were married. For 
misreported this manner, the 
would add one two years 
the duration the marriage. 

the light the differences between the 


marriage figures obtained through these two 
sources the NOVS will continue make 
careful study all possible factors affecting 
the registration figures. the same time, 
steps are being taken improve the com- 
pleteness reporting items relating 
marriage the CPS. Meantime, the user 
the CPS figures should exercise caution 
interpreting the findings recently married 
persons. The patterns which the data are 
distributed, however, appear quite 
reasonable and should more reliable, 
general, than the absolute levels the 
figures. 


SUMMARY COMPARISONS CPS AND 
NOVS DATA 


interest compare the social char- 
acteristics recently married persons 
these appear the sample survey (CPS) 
and the available registration records 
(NOVS). Since only limited number 
the States provide detailed tabulations from 
registration records, evident that data 
for these States may differ significantly from 
the data for nonreporting States. The sample 
survey provides rough check the repre- 
sentativeness available registration data. 
The use the CPS criterion against 
which measure the NOVS data, however, 
limited its own incomplete coverage and 
sampling variability. few summary ques- 
tions may raised about the two groups 
data before making more detailed compari- 
sons. 

What proportion all marriages are first 
marriages? For the years covered, about 
three-fourths four-fifths the persons 
marrying were doing for the first time. 
The proportion first marriages some- 
what higher for the white population than 
for the nonwhite population, according 
both sources. 

Considering the group that has remarried, 
NOVS data for States for the three 
years indicate that about one-fourth 
the remarriages were persons formerly 
widowed; about three-fourths were formerly 
divorced. The CPS results are about the 
same. One notes also for these persons who 
remarried that the proportion persons 
formerly widowed slightly higher for 
women than for men. This observed both 
for CPS and NOVS data. 
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AGE MARRIAGE 


Recently there has been great deal 
discussion concerning the relatively young 
age marriage the United States. con- 
siderable body material from both CPS 
and NOVS this subject now available 
for analysis. Median ages first marriage 
from the two sources show reasonably close 
correspondence, but those for remarriage 
differ somewhat more. This not surprising 
since the small number CPS cases re- 
marriage makes the sampling variability sub- 
stantial. general, the median age first 
marriage for women years younger 
than for men. The median age remarriage 
for women years younger than for 
men. first marriage, brides are about 
years age and grooms 23, the average, 
based NOVS data, and slightly older 
according CPS data. remarriage, brides 
are years age and grooms years 
age, the average, according NOVS 
figures, whereas the corresponding CPS fig- 
ures, are again somewhat higher. There 
also agreement that median ages for the non- 


white men are slightly higher than for the 
white men. 

Persons formerly divorced remarry some 
years younger than persons 
merly widowed. For women the median ages 
remarriage are years for the divorced 
and years for the widowed. Corresponding 
medians for men are and years. The 


difference between median ages for widows. 


and widowers remarriage twice great 
for previously divorced brides and grooms, 
The majority marriages where the per- 
son under years old are first marriages 
(Figure 1). Between and years 
age, there are more marriages divorced 
persons than single widowed persons 
(considered separatcly) and above age 
the majority marriages are widowed 
persons. Marriages divorced persons con- 
stitute much more uniform proportion 
all marriages from age age than mar- 
riages single widowed persons. 
Further light thrown the pattern 
age marriage examining the cumulative 
frequency distributions (Figure 2). The 
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Figure FIRST MARRIAGES AGE AND SEX: REPORTING 
STATES, 1952 (NOVS) AND UNITED STATES, 1950-53 (CPS) 


PERCENT OF ALL FIRST MARRIAGES 


NOVS DATA (WHITE) 
CPS DATA (TOTAL) 


AGE AT MARRIAGE 


curves first marriages, for the sample 
group (CPS) and for white persons (NOVS) 
are observed cross. The NOVS data show 
asmaller proportion brides under years 
age marriage and smaller proportion 
grooms under Comparing the first 
Negroes and white persons 
from registration data, larger per cent 
the Negro brides were found below 
years age and smaller per cent the 
twenties. For the grooms, there was sig- 
nificant difference the proportion mar- 
occurring under twenty, but the 
following years life there was sub- 
stantially smaller proportion Negro 
grooms. somewhat similar pattern ob- 
served age remarriage, except that the 
ages are somewhat more advanced. 

Age remarriage related previous 
marital status; the divorced marry early, 


from other sources indicate that some 
below the legal age marriage have legal 
ages reported their marriage records. See Harold 
Christensen, Robert Andrews, and Sophie 
Freiser, “Falsification Age Mar- 
and Family Living, (November, 1953). 


the widowed late. The cumulative curves 
NOVS data for 1952 reflect the great 
differences the ages these groups 
(Figure 3). Forty per cent the formerly 
divorced women remarried prior age 29, 
and per cent prior age 42; whereas for 
the formerly widowed women, per cent 
remarried prior years age and 
per cent prior age 60. The results are 
similar for grooms. those formerly di- 
vorced who remarried, per cent have done 
prior age 27; whereas for thé widowers 
who remarried, per cent have done 
prior age 43. 


AGE SPECIFIC MARRIAGE RATES 


The NOVS has prepared age specific mar- 
riage rates, for first marriages and re- 
marriages, for group States for 
the year 1950.7 Since these marriage reports 


Statistics the United States,” National Office 
Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, Department 
Health Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
C., and may obtained request. 
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Figure DISTRIBUTION REMARRIAGES PREVIOUS MARITAL STATUS, 
AGE, AND SEX:12 REPORTING STATES, (NOVS) 
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are occurrence basis rather than culated with single persons the specified 
residence basis there likely some age the base; similarly, the remarriage 
distortion the rates due migratory mar- were calculated with widowed and di- 


riages. vorced persons the base.® 


Figure are age-specific first marriage 

tes based NOVS and Base populations used calculating the rates 
were obtained from the CPS reports for March 
CPS data. The first marriage rates were cal- 1950 and April 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


1950-53 


Marriage Rates Previous Marital Status 


Age Marriage Male Female 
Single Divorced Widowed Single Divorced Widowed 

20-24 years 190 220 515 
25-29 years 177 518 139 359 223 
30-34 years 101 368 171 117 
35-44 years 322 126 


(Rate per 1,000 population each specified group, enumerated CPS March, 1950, 
April, 1951 and 1952, and one-fourth that for April, 1953. Rate not shown where base less 


than 200,000). 
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Figure 


FIRST MARRIAGE AND REMARRIAGE RATES, REPORTING STATES, 1950 (NOVS) 
AND UNITED STATES, 1950-53 (CPS) 


Male 


REMARRIAGE RATE 


Age 


Notes Rate not shown where base less than 200,000. 


The findings from both NOVS and CPS 
data presented Figure show that re- 
rates are generally much higher, 
age for age, than first marriage rates. More- 
over, most ages, the remarriage rates for 
men are much higher than those for women. 
Partly because the wider gap, the 
average, between the ages marriage part- 
hers remarriage than first marriage and 
partly because the higher remarriage rates 
during the middle and older ages for men, 
the ages marriage for men tend more 
evenly distributed than those for women. 
Thus, about per cent the men who 
married during the period the study were 
under years old the time marriage, 
about per cent were years old, 
and about per cent were and over. 
For women, the corresponding figures were 
about per cent, per cent and per 
cent. 

Figure based data from the CPS, 
and the accompanying table and shows the 
levels marriage rates for singie, 
widowed, and divorced persons, age 
The results indicate that the mar- 
rates are consistently highest for di- 


' t ' ' 


Female 


REMARRIAGE RATE 


Age marriage 


vorced persons,. intermediate for widowed 
persons, and lowest for single persons. 

final note caution regarding the 
interpretation the marriage rates age 
marriage and previous marital status, 
acknowledge that sampling variability and 
errors response regarding marital status 
may have affected the size the marriage 
The fact that the patterns the 
rates, based the CPS, are relatively 
smooth and consistent justifiably lends con- 
fidence the user that they are not seriously 


range sampling variability marriage 
rates based CPS illustrated follows: The 
first marriage rate for females years old 
(220 per thousand) has relatively small sampling 
variability, since the chances are about out 
that complete census would have yielded 
rate between 200 and 240; thus, the sampling 
variability the specified level amounts only 
about per cent the rate question. the 
other hand, the remarriage rate for divorced fe- 
males years old (515 per thousand) has 
relatively large sampling variability, since the 
chances are about out that complete 
census would have yielded rate between 410 and 
620; thus, the sampling variability the specified 
level amounts about per cent the rate 
question. 
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Figure 
MARRIAGE RATES PREVIOUS MARITAL STATUS, UNITED STATES, 1950-53 (CPS) 


Male 


300- 


100 


Age at marriage 


Note: Rate not shown where base is less than 200,000, 


affected sampling variability. Errors 
response are discussed elsewhere 
paper. some extent, course, these re- 
sponse variations may offset each other.!° 


probable, for instance, that divorced 
persons are underreported the CPS, hence the 
true base for remarriage rates for divorced persons 
may too small and the rates too high the 
same proportion, the average. (Bases and rates 
for single and widowed persons would affected 
the reverse direction). the extent that pre- 
viously divorced persons were reported incorrectly 


65+ 


Female 


Age at marriage. 


view the problems set forth, the user 
the findings should not rely upon them for 
minute comparisons; the data are believed 
adequate for the broad generalizations 
drawn from the figures the present paper. 
are hopeful that future research will pro- 
vide with more precise measurements 
this important area. 


riage, however, errors the denominator the 
rates would counterbalanced errors the 
numerator. 
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THE METHODOLOGY FUNCTIONALISM 


Harry BREDEMEIER 


Douglass College, Rutgers University 


consists basically attempt un- 

derstand social phencmena terms 
their relationship some system. least 
two distinct kinds procedures, however, 
seem covered that general state- 
ment. 

One attempt assess the part played 
observed pattern behavior the 
maintenance some larger system which 
included. Thus, the general form 
functional proposition, that “The function 
for t,” translatable into the state- 
ment: The specific contribution which 

Functional statements the above kind 
may also understood statements about 
the causes the unit subserved, not 
statements about the causes the unit 
the functions which are being analyzed. 
For example, the statement that func- 
tional for manner equivalent the 
statement that contributing cause 
because t.” 

second type functional analysis 
should clearly distinguished from the fore- 
going. This attempt explain the per- 
sistence observed pattern behavior, 
that is, approach observed phenom- 
enon with the question its causes mind. 

These two approaches are very often con- 
fused the practice assuming that the 
first comprises answer the second— 
that statement the -functional conse- 
causes that pattern. Thus the proposition, 

suggestion the present paper that 
the problems posed that confusion may 
functional hypotheses form which 
they will testable accordance with the 
model presented Lazarsfeld and Kendall 
their valuable paper, Sur- 
vey Analysis.” 


functional approach sociology 


Kendall, Paul Lazarsfeld, “Prob- 


Lazarsfeld’s terms, the use functional- 
ism determine the role maintaining 
familiar procedure attempting interpret 
explain the relationship between and 
means third factor, When at- 
tempt fit several well-known functional 
analyses into the Lazarsfeld-Kendall research 
model, certain persistent confusions become 
clarified and procedures are suggested for 
avoiding them. illustrate, let begin 
with Kingsley Davis’ analysis incest 
taboos. 

The Incest Taboo. Davis writes, 
incest taboos exist? one can claim 
scientific understanding the family, 
indeed society, without answer this 
question.” His answer follows: 
incest taboo confines sexual relations and 
sentiments the married pair alone, ex- 
cluding such things from the relation 
parent and child, brother and sister. this 
way confusion prevented and family 
organization maintained. The incest taboos 
therefore exist because they are essential 
and form part the family structure.” 

This hypothesis would seem one 
the type which seeks understand the ex- 
istence (incest taboo) being caused 
its alleged consequences, (prevention 
confusion), which are necessary for 
(maintenance the family). Now, there 
only one level analysis which such 
conceptualization readily seen make 
sense—that which deal with motives. 
There is, for example, valid meaning 
the statement that “Smith boarded the train 
because wanted New York.” The 
consequence boarding certain train 
what caused Smith it.* 


lems Survey Analysis,” Merton and 
Lazarsfeld (eds.), Continuities Social Re- 
search, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950. 

Kingsley, Human Society, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949, 402. 

402. Emphasis supplied. 

remains true, course, that full scientific 
account Smith’s train boarding would have 
point the antecedent experiences Smith’s life 
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this the level which Davis’ hypoth- 
esis concerning incest taboos under- 
stood? The matter not clear Davis’ 
further analysis, which elaborates the hy- 
pothesis follows: “If sexual relations be- 
tween parent and child were permitted, sex- 
ual rivalry between mother and daughter 
and between father and son would almost 
surely arise, and this rivalry would in- 
compatible with the sentiments necessary be- 
tween the two. Should children born, the 
confusion statuses would phenomenal. 
The daughter receiving attention from her 
father, furthermore, would weak po- 
sition. Her position vis-a-vis her father 
one dependence and submissiveness. 
Legitimate sexual relations ordinarily involve 
certain amount reciprocity.” 

How might such hypotheses tested? 
Even could place thousand families 
island, remove the incest taboo, and 
watch the results, would the above func- 
tional explanation receive test? Suppose, 
for example, that result such ex- 
periment, observed that sons and fathers 
engaged sharp rivalry for the favors 
mothers and daughters and sisters; and that 
daughters submitted fathers out duty 
and powerlessness, just Davis’ hypothesis 
predicts. could still conclude nothing 
about the reason for the incest taboo where 
did exist, unless assumed that fam- 
ilies observing the taboo, the consequences 
not observing were recognized and 
decision had been made avoid those re- 
sults. 

This very probably unwarranted 
assumption, and one which Davis would not 
likely make. Moreover, even such 
assumption foresight were made, there 
would remain the problem accounting 
both for the result incest (rivalry, con- 
fusion), and for the decision forego it. 
That say, suppose father and son did 
share the sexual favors women. Why 
would damaging rivalry result? suppose 
daughter. True, the child would then 
brother his own mother, i.e., the son 
his own sister and grandson his own 


which caused his desire New York, his 
knowledge about trains, his having the necessary 
fare, and forth. 

Davis, op. cit., 403. 


But would this necessarily 
“phenomenal confusion?” Would not 
only the persons insisted retaining 
the mutually exclusive definition 
son” and “son” that use our kinship 
terminology? 

The above difficulties can resolved 
drop either the attempt explain 
deal with motives. can, for example, re- 
tain the value Davis’ important 
tions and the same time more rigorous 
methodologically reformulating the incest 
hypothesis follows: Certain status rela- 
tionships are comprised (by cultural defi- 
nition) rights and obligations and senti- 
ments which are psychologically incompatible 
with certain sentiments that might 
associated with sexual relations. For ex- 
ample, the employer-secretary, professor- 
student, father-daughter, priest-parishioner 
relationships are conventionally defined 
our society make sexual relation- 
ships (as they are conventionally defined) 
inconsistent with performance the defined 
responsibilities. understand the incest 
taboo, then, one class taboos, ex- 
isting because the role players have been 
trained into responses incompatible with the 
sexual response. 

the paradigm for causal analyses sug- 
gested Lazarsfeld and Kendall might 
test the hypothesis follows: would 
begin with observed negative correlation 
between mother-son relationships and sexual 
relationships (the figures, course, are 


Sexual Relationships 
Mother-son 
relationship 100 
Not mother-son 
relationship 700 
Sexual Relationships 
Mother-son 
relationship 900 
Not mother-son 
relationship 300 


Our hypothetical explanation the nega- 
tive correlation that the mother-son rela- 
tionship one which conventionally requires 
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attitudes which are incompatible with sexual 
responses. devise measure attitudes- 
incompatible-with-sexual-responses 
examine our original four-fold table, holding 
this test factor constant. 


Attitudes Compatible 
with Sexual Responses 


Sexual Sexual 
Relationships Relationships 
Mother-son 100 
Not mother-son 700 200 
Attitudes Not Compatible 
with Sexual Responses 
Sexual Sexual 
Relationships Relationships 
Mother-son 850 
Not mother-son 100 


The original correlation virtually disap- 
pears when the explanatory variable held 
constant, thus confirming the hypothesis. 
Furthermore, will noted, have sug- 
gested that the theory the incest taboo 
not “special theory” despite its special 
tion more general social-psychological 
principle. 

might, one sense, appear that the 
above re-formulation and testing the 
hypothesis have merely avoided the 
problem which Davis was trying solve. 
That is, have explained the fact that 
mothers and sons ordinarily avoid sexual re- 
lations pointing the fact that the 
make sexual responses impossible; whereas 
Davis was confronting the question, “Why 
the mother-son defined that 
way?” 

This point brings the heart much 
confusion the functional approach 
sociology. The confusion arises from failure 
problems: (a) The origins (incest 
taboo); (b) the persistence and (c) 


the persistence (the family). Although 


functionalism developed anthropology 
reaction against the historical school, 
would seem that many practitioners attempt, 
implicitly, wed the two using functional 
techniques analysis deal with historical 


The question the origin the incest 
taboo can handled functional terms, but 
only use the special variant func- 
tionalism found evolutionary reasoning, 
and this requires distinct mode concep- 
tualization. Thus may hypothesized 
that societies which somehow stumbled upon 
definition mother and son roles which 
made sexual responses impossible had 
advantage carrying out the socialization 
process, that they are the only ones which 
survived. Alternatively, may hypothe- 
sized that those who stumbled such 
definition reduced the chances in-breed- 
ing, and were biological advantage. 

Such hypotheses cannot directly tested, 
but they may tested indirectly, dis- 
covering, for example, whether not social- 
ization could occur efficiently through role 
definitions which permitted sexual responses. 
The main point, however, that the two 
questions—of origins 
distinct and must approached different 
ways. Our tentative conclusion, based the 
foregoing analysis the incest taboo, 
that the question persistence must con- 
ceptualized the level motives and atti- 
tudes. shall see what extent that con- 
clusion may supported examination 
several other functional analyses. 

The Hopi Rain Dance. Robert Merton 
introduces functional analysis the Hopi 
Rain Dance with the following words, 
The Hopi ceremonies designed produce 
abundant rainfall may labeled super- 
stitious practice folk [but it] should 
noted that this sense accounts for 
the group behavior. Given the concept 
latent function, however, are reminded 
that this behavior may perform function 
for the group—viz., the latent function 
reinforcing the group identity providing 
periodic occasion which the scattered 
members group assemble engage 
common 

clear that this analysis also belongs 
the category those attempting ex- 
plain the causes event terms its 
consequences. But again not entirely 
clear whether are understand the hy- 


Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, pp. 
Emphasis supplied. 


rela- 
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pothesis stating that the ceremonies are 
held because the participants derive some 
gratification from them (motivational level), 
whether states that they are held be- 
cause they contribute group survival. The 
are conceptualize the hypothesis test- 
able form. the latter interpretation 
intended, scientific test seems possible— 
unless, again, being assumed that the 
Hopi are aware the value reinforcing 
the group identity and deliberately hold rain 
dances for that purpose, Smith boards 
train order get New 

If, the other hand, what meant 
that the persons themselves receive psychic 
rewards for engaging rain dance cere- 
monies, the hypothesis becomes testable. 

This hypothesis may understood 
stating that ignorance not the cause 
such behavior dancing make rain; 
ignorance condition which facilitates the 
use rain dances generate feelings 
solidarity and security. 

order test that hypothesis, would 
necessary conceptualize the variables 
higher level abstraction. The analyst 
might have designate superstitious ritual 
the dependent variable, and include not 
only rain dances but all forms group 
magic for many societies. this were done, 
might expect relationship such the 
following (the invented figures representing 
societies 


Superstitious Rituals 
Ignorance 
ignorance 
Superstitious Rituals 
Ignorance 
ignorance 


Ignorance empirical causality posi- 
tively correlated with superstition. But, the 
functional hypothesis suggests, this mis- 
leading. can distinguish between those 
societies which pleasurable feelings 
identification are generated mass rituals 
and those which they are not, then accord- 


indicates that does not make this assumption. 


ing the hypothesis should 
something like the following. 


Security Enhanced 
Mass Rituals 


Superstition Superstition 
Ignorance 


Security Not Enhanced 
Mass Rituals 


Superstition Superstition 
Ignorance 
ignorance 


The correlation sharply reduced the 
first partial table and nonexistent the 
second. That say, the hypothesis 
confirmed its implication that ignorance 
ignorance empirical causal relation 
necessary condition for the use super- 
stition promote solidarity. 


NEED AND SYSTEM 


The two functional analyses examined 
thus far seemed efforts find the 
causes certain behavior patterns terms 
their consequences. Upon raising the 
question how could test them 
accordance with the 
paradigm, saw that was necessary 
formulate them ways that couched the 
explanatory variable motivational terms. 

The tendency avoid doing this may 
related another, rather more subtle, con- 
fusion some functionalist thinking. This 
the failure systematically realize that 
certain needs individuals, which must 
satisfied they are play certain roles 
necessary the operation system, may 
themselves generated other aspects 
the system. That say, functional 
analysis which concentrates only locating 
the function (need-satisfaction) given 
culture pattern very likely seriously 
incomplete and therefore misleading. com- 
plete understanding the pattern ques- 
tion would require asking not only “what 
need does satisfy?” but also “what the 
source that need, what culture pat- 
terns give rise that need?” 

For example, one were say that the 
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conserve body heat, one might approxi- 
mately correct. But stop there, without 
probing the source the need for conserving 
energy and heat those characteristics 
the organic system which generated that 
need), would obviously incomplete and 
possibly misleading. could misleading, 
for example, one were led infer that 
fever something encouraged. 

generalize the point, the functionality 
subsystem may always regarded 
profitably being least partly result 
the special organization the larger 
system. the organization the larger 
system which generates the need for the sub- 
system perform its function. the above 
point not explicitly kept mind, the 
analyst will conceptually blinded the 
full empirical significance the subsystem 
provided recent paper Wilbert 
Moore and Melvin Tumin, who write, 
“Ignorance commonly viewed today the 
natural enemy stability and orderly 
progress social Contrary this 
common view, “It the central purpose 
this paper examine explicitly some the 
contexts which ignorance performs 
specifiable functions social structure and 
action.” The “functions ignorance” are 
then classified follows (we summarize the 
grounds the authors’ reasoning, 
illustration it, parenthesis after each 
category) 


(1) The preservation privileged position. 
(Ignorance the part customers and 
potential competitors contributes the 
bargaining power specialist. also 
serves prevent jealousy when status 
equals receive unequal rewards.) 

(2) The reinforcement traditional values. 
(Ignorance alternatives, and the 
popularity alternatives, prevents prac- 
tice 

(3) The preservation fair competition. 
(If everyone had complete knowledge 
everyone else’s plans and resources, the 
outcome would certain that 
further action would required.) 


Moore and Melvin Tumin, 
“Some Social Functions Ignorance,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1949), 787. 

788. 


(4) The preservation stereotypes. (If 
bureaucratic specialists had extended 
knowledge about one another, the limited 
nature their relationships would 
impaired. Also, class and ethnic stereo- 
types presuppose ignorance.) 

(5) The maintenance appropriate incen- 
tives. (Uncertainty produces anxiety, 
which spur effort. Moreover, risk, 
games chance, may enjoyable.) 


clear that Moore and Tumin here 
start from the observation empirical 
fact—ignorance—and ask about only 
limited version general functional ques- 
tion, the preservation what behavior 
does contribute?” The functional analysis 
then consists thinking relationships 
which would different accurate knowl- 
edge were available. More succinctly, the 
functional analysis here consists pointing 
the fact that, since people respond their 
definitions situation, you change their 
definitions their responses will change. The 
function definition preserve the 
behavior which follows from it. 

But let ask some obvious questions 
about the dysfunctional behavior which 
alleged follow from correct definitions 
the situations considered Moore and 
Tumin. business men knew about one 
another’s processes and plans, would fur- 
ther action really How about 
the requirement producing goods and serv- 
ices? Perhaps more importantly, one busi- 
ness man has more efficient process than 
another, not the contribution the social 
system greater all other businesses learn 
about and use that process? 

Answer might made, course, that 
the incentive seek greater efficiency the 
possibility surpassing one’s competitors, 
and that this incentive would disappear 
the business man knew that his competitors, 
having knowledge his processes, would 
always just efficient he. But 
important make explicit what being 
assumed here, that, secure efficiency, 
very special kind mechanism being re- 
lied upon—the mechanism competition 
for advantage. The operation that mech- 
anism depends upon giving 
man special kind motivational orienta- 
tion—the belief that should richer 
than others. has such orientation, 


) 

} 
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course, will motivated keep his 
greater efficiency secret and will frus- 
trated the secret violated. But there are 
further consequences his keeping 
secret. Either takes away his competitors’ 
customers result his superior effi- 
ciency (which spells the end 
society does not reap the benefits his 
efficiency. 

The specific point wish make here 
that the functionality ignorance the 
part business men results from reliance 
upon particular set institutional mech- 
anisms. true that ignorance func- 
tional necessity American economic 
institutions, but stop there highly mis- 
leading. like saying that ethnic dis- 
crimination functional necessity 
Anglo-Saxon hegemony. Both statements are 
true enough, but they represent the begin- 
ning, not the end, productive functional 
analysis. What the source the function- 
ality ignorance discrimination (that 
is, what normative orientations result 
their being functional)? And what are the 
consequences of, and alternatives to, those 
orientations? 

The same difficulty seems characterize 
nearly all the points made Moore and 
Tumin that are not simply tautologies (as, 
for example, that ignorance alternatives 
prevents their practice). Space limitation 
prevents our pursuing each detail, but the 
general principle that seems relevant may 
expressed follows: functional analyses 
which take sub-system the sole point 
reference are necessarily incomplete and 
likely misleading. thorough analysis 
involves asking both what are the conse- 
quences the given pattern, and what are 
the conditions that make these consequences 
functional? The answer the latter ques- 
tion must always sought terms the 
normative orientations and symbolic defi- 
nitions comprising individuals’ motivations. 

will useful apply these considera- 
tions another well-known piece func- 
tional analysis, Kingsley Davis’ and Wilbert 
Moore’s analysis stratification. The 
problem these writers set for themselves 
account for the phenomenon inequality 
the distribution societal rewards, 
chiefly prestige and income; and they seek 
account for pointing its function 


for social system. They begin 
three undoubted facts: (1) Some positions 
the social structure require scarcer talent 
more training than others. (2) Some are 
functionally more important than (3) 
essential (for maximum efficiency) that 
“Jess essential positions not compete 
successfully with more essential ones [for 
scarce talents].” 

Social systems, other words, are more 
efficient the degree that they evolve some 
mechanism for sorting their members into 
the functional roles for which they are com- 
paratively best fitted, and (as Davis and 
Moore note further) motivate them play 
those roles diligently. According Davis 
and Moore, the most efficient mechanism for 
meeting this requirement attach 
equal rewards different positions, the 
amount reward being greater, the greater 
the importance attached position 
society and the scarcer the talent available 
fill the position. This, course, the 
classical supply and demand reasoning 
economic theory. 

The basic logic the Davis-Moore rea- 
soning would seem this: people are 
motivated maximize their rewards, and 
they can only performing the most 
important functions their talents permit, 
then they will distribute themselves through 
the role the manner most ef- 
ficient for the social system. 

far, this reasoning seems impeccable. 
When, however, the writers con- 
clude that “Social inequality thus un- 
consciously evolved device which societies 
insure that the most important positions are 
conscientiously filled the most qualified 
they assert empirical gen- 
eralization that not all dictated with 
logical compulsion the premises. fact, 
the empirical significance the two “if” 
premises cannot fully understood until 
they are conceptualized level which 
states clearly the structural sources moti- 
vational orientations and the psychological 
process adjustment those sources. 
suggest that the following procedural canons 


Kingsley Davis and Wilbert Moore, “Some 
Principles Stratification,” Wilson and Kolb 
(eds.), Sociological Analysis, New York: 
Brace, and Co., 1949, 436. 
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functional analysis might contribute 
such understanding. 


(1) Needs system should always 
stated terms what kinds actions 
concrete individuals must manifest. 

(2) The question should always explicitly 
raised what kinds motivations 
would lead people act the necessary 
manner. 

(3) The psychological principles which 
the answer motivational questions 
based should always made explicit. 

(4) The question should always raised 
the full consequences any observed 
motivational structures. 


Applying these canons the problem 
stratification, venture the following analy- 
sis alternative the Davis-Moore ap- 
proach. (The numbers parantheses after 
each point refer the canon suggested above 
which the proposition intended 

efficiently, then people must play those roles 
for which they are best fitted and must play 
them the best their abilities (1). Since 
people behave maximize their grati- 
fications, gratifications must made condi- 
tional upon diligent playing the role for 
which they are best fitted (3). Since what 
gratifying for human beings chiefly the 
meeting certain normative criteria self- 
respect and ego-enhancement (3), the norma- 
tive criteria question should those 
which make self-respect follow from playing 
the role for which one best fitted (2). 

the normative criteria are something 
different—for example, they are such 
make self-respect depend upon having 
certain position certain income—then 
must expect that many people will 
deprived self-respect (4). When people are 
deprived self-respect, they react at- 
tempting minimize the damage. This leads 
one more several types compul- 
sive adjustment: compulsive achievement 
dominance; incorrigibility aggression; 
submission ritualism; withdrawal (4). 
Any one these interferes with efficiency, 
and constitutes source instability. 


familiar categories are taken from 
Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1952, Chapter 


dependence charity] 


Confirmation this line reasoning 
comes from Merton’s functional analysis 
the political Examination that 
analysis will also serve illustration 
the utility following the procedural canons 
suggested above, and will addition permit 
their more detailed elaboration. 

Merton’s announced purpose account 
for the political machine. The logic his 
procedure seems follows. begins 
asking what are the needs social 
system and partial answer points the 
necessity focusing enough power the 
hands some persons permit them take 
positive action when positive action called 
for. One kind motivation which would 
meet this requirement the responsibility for 
carrying out formally prescribed role-obli- 
gations. This, however, ruled out the 
fact that the formal definitions existing 
roles are designed precisely spread power 
thin through checks and balances. 

The result that when different sub- 
groups the population need action, there 
formal structure satisfy them. But 
what are such needs and where they 
come from? One kind need the need 
for help, when forces beyond the individual’s 
control defeat whole range 
crises when fellow needs friend, and, 
above all, friend who knows the score and 
can something about it.” 

Moreover, the help must not rendered 
such way threaten the loss self- 
respect which often the price for legalized 
Another kind need the 
deprived classes the need for social mo- 
bility and economic success. The meeting 
this need also blocked many cases 
the formal institutional structure, that 
the informal one the political machine 
and its ally, the racket, finds ready 
response. 

But whence such needs? They result from 
the normative definitions the dominant 
culture. “As well known, the American 
culture lays enormous emphasis money 
and power ‘success’ Given our 
cultural stigmatization manual labor [and 
clear 


op. cit., Chapter 
74. 
Loc. cit. 
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that the result tendency achieve those 
culturally approved objectives through what- 
means are possible.” 

Still another kind need the need 
business men for political aid, aid which the 
formal structure, with its commitment 
fair competition the mechanism for dis- 
tributing talent among important positions, 
not able give efficiently. “Business cor- 
porations seek special political dispensa- 
tion which will enable them stabilize their 
situation and near their objective 
maximizing Whence this need? 
Merton quotes Lincoln Steffens: “Our eco- 
nomic system, which held riches, power, 
and acclaim prizes men bold enough 
buy corruptly and get away with 

Using Merton’s analysis model, 
might summarize and elaborate 


76. 
75. 
Loc. cit. 
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mended procedure for functional analysis 
follows: 


(1) Productive analysis begins with state. 
ment the kind action necessary 
maintain some system 
ships, namely, the system which the 
observed uniformity part. 

(2) states the motivational conditions 
which are necessary produce that 
tion (the normative criteria 
tion which will yield the relevant action), 

(3) describes the motivational patterns 
tually operating produce the 
uniformity under analysis. 

(4) seeks find the source those pat- 
terns (to isolate the normative criteria 
responsible for the observed actions), 

(5) compares the consequences the 
operating motivation with the 
tions described necessary, including the 
deviant modes adjusting 
tion efforts meet the criteria 
question. 

(6) finally assesses the role played 
the uniformity question 
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Smith College 


bility American society has declined 

seems widely held among social 
scientists. Lloyd Warner has commented, 
for example: “There strong proof now 
that the American worker, well others, 
can longer expect achieve success with 
anything like the same probability did his 
father and Discussions 
the Horatio Alger tradition “rags 
riches” and “strive and succeed” often refer 
society but now only ideological prop 
things they are.? Even introductory text- 


view that the rate upward mo- 


Warner, Structure American Life, 
Edinburgh: The University Press, 1952, 76. 

2See, for example, Merton’s comment: 
“The ‘office-boy imagery was once 
approximate accord with the facts, the loose 
sense that vertical mobility was probably more 
common then than now. The ideology persists how- 
ever, possibly because still performs important 


books sociology frequently assert that 
there has been definite decline the rate 
upward movement the social 

The recent appearance several sub- 
stantial studies which suggest that the rate 
mobility may not have declined and the 


function for motivating members the society 
work within the social framework. 
the role this doctrine has changed from that 
roughly valid theorem that 
Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1949, 380, 20. 


3See, for example, Green, Sociology, New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1952, pp. 303-307; Mer 
rill and Eldredge, Culture and Society, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952, pp. 288-291; 
Tumin and Bennett, Social Life: 
and Function, New York: Alfred Knopf, 194; 
pp. 474, 575-576. 


Rogoff, Recent Trends Occupational 


bility, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953; Lip 
set and Bendix, “Social Mobility and 
tional Career Patterns,” American Journal 
Sociology, LVII (January and March, 1952), 
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growing awareness among sociologists 
the inadequacy the available data call 
for appraisal our knowledge concerning 
possible changes the rate upward move- 
ment American society. Only assem- 
bling and collating the facts which are 
available can test the prevalent asser- 
tions about vertical mobility, see the gaps 
our knowledge, and define the direction 
which research should channelled. 

Students social mobility have usually 
focused their attention upon movement 
the occupational hierarchy. Despite diffi- 
culties inherent the use occupational 
data, other type information 
readily available amenable system- 
atic analysis. More important, however, are 
the theoretical and empirical reasons for 
using occupational mobility equivalent to, 
index of, social mobility. Occupational 
data are relevant all theories stratifica- 
tion utilized contemporary sociologists. 
For those who define class structure 
prestige hierarchy number “class- 
conscious” groups, occupation both 
index and determinant class position. 
For Marxists, occupational 
roughly the same social mobility oc- 
cupations are classified the basis their 
relations the means production. For 
those whose categories stratification fol- 
low Max Weber, occupation obvious 
utility because its role determining 
life chances the market-place. 

The mass available evidence demon- 
strates clearly the existence high cor- 
telation between occupation and the vari- 
ous criteria class: prestige, income, wealth, 
style life, and Although there 


366-374, 494-504; Bendix, Lipset, and 
Malm, “Social Origins and Occupational 
Career Patterns,” Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, VII (January, 1954), pp. 246-261. See also 
Petersen’s attempted refutation the assertion 
declining mobility, “Is America Still the Land 
Opportunity Commentary, XVI (November, 
1953), pp. 477-486, and Sjoberg, “Are Social 

America Becoming More Rigid?” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XVI (December, 1951), 
775-783. 

for example, Warner’s findings that the 
correlation between occupation and “evaluated par- 
that is, prestige standing the com- 
munity, was .91 and between occupation and 
amount income .87. Warner, Meeker, 
Eels, Social Class America, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1949, pp. 168, 172. 
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some disagreement the relative impor- 
tance each these variables within the 
total system, there seems ample warrant for 
concluding that American society, least, 
occupation probably the most significant, 
that is, more likely influence other 
variables than influenced them.® 

The analysis occupational mobility has 
taken two forms, inferential and direct. In- 
ferential analysis focuses attention upon 
changes American society which may 
affect the rate Conclusions about 
trends are inferred from the facts insti- 
tutional, structural, and demographic change. 

The second form mobility analysis 
seeks compare directly the social origins 
and career patterns members each 
class different times order estab- 
lish the frequency rate mobility and 
discover any changes trends. There are 
serious unresolved problems this form 
analysis. adequate, clearly defined meas- 
ure the rate mobility Even 
adequate measure were available, there 
are few data concerning the origins and 
careers representative groups indi- 
viduals past generations with which 
make comparisons with the present. The first 
steps toward filling gaps our historical 
knowledge have been but quite 
possible that shall not able un- 
information. 

These two modes analysis are not un- 
related lines inquiry. The study mo- 
bility among groups individuals should 
guided hypotheses derived from the main 
features historical development and must 


Parsons, Essays Sociological Theory, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 174, 178. 

The ingenious formula for “social distance mo- 
bility” constructed Natalie Rogoff and Herbert 
Goldhamer only limited value because de- 
liberately excludes the influence changing occupa- 
tional structure upon the rate mobility. See 
Rogoff, op. cit. 

for example, Rogoff, op. cit.; Ginger, 
“Managerial Employees Anthracite, 1902: 
Study Occupational Mobility,” Journal Eco- 
nomic History, XIV (Spring, 1954), pp. 146-157; 
Miller (Ed.), Men Business, Chapter (by 
Gregory and Neu) and Chapter (by 
Miller), Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952; Mills, “The American Business Elite: 
Collective Portrait,” Journal Economic His- 
tory, Supplement (December, 1945), pp. 
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take into account changes the class struc- 
ture itself. Conversely, hypotheses drawn 
from the study social change can only 
tested systematic investigation the 
experience groups individuals. 

The major changes American society 
from which scholars have inferred that the 
rate vertical mobility has declined have 
been the closing the frontier, the cessation 
mass immigration, the growth giant 
corporations, and diminishing differences 
the birth rates various occupational 
groups. The principal stimulus vertical 
mobility, the judgment most scholars, 
has been the occupational redistribution 
the working 

Let examine each these inferences. 

For many years has been almost 
commonplace American history that the 
closing the frontier meant that dissatisfied 
and frustrated urban workers could longer 
easily acquire land the The in- 
vestigations Fred Shannon, Carter 
Goodrich and Sol Davidson have shown 
clearly, however, that after the Civil War 
urban workers did not take advantage 
substantial numbers land available 
the The closing the frontier, 
therefore, could not have caused any sub- 
stantial decline the rate mobility 
urban 


For discussion some these assertions, 
see Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues Strati- 
fication,” American Sociological Review, VII (June, 
1942), pp. 332-340, and Hertzler, “Some 
Tendencies Toward Closed Class System the 
United States,” Social Forces, XXX (March, 1952), 
pp. 313-323. 

Frederick Lewis Allen has written, for ex- 
ample: “Traditionally, when the American working- 
man’s position had become intolerable, could 
always west—if could raise the cash go. 
The West had been the land new hope, not 
only for men adventurous disposition, but also 
for the discards industrialism. But now the 
frontier was closed, and though there were still 
chances for man arrive the West with noth- 
ing and then achieve comfort, these chances 
seemed dwindling.” The Big Change, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952, 51. 

Shannon, “The Homestead Act and the 
Labor Surplus,” American Historical Review, XLI 
(July, 1936), pp. 637-651, and Post-Mortem 
the Labor-Safety-Valve Theory,” Agricultural 
History, (January, 1945), pp. 31-37; Good- 
rich and Davidson, “The Wage-Earner the 
Westward Movement,” Political Science Quarterly, 
(June, 1935), pp. 161-185 and (March, 1936), 
pp. 61-116. 

Shannon has suggested not only that the west 


the cities, the mass immigration which 
ended only with the First World War gen. 
erated strong pressure for upward mobility 
among those who had come earlier. Since 
most immigrants entered the economy 
unskilled laborers, earlier arrivals were able 
work their way upwards business and 
Jobs the bottom the indus- 
trial heap now must filled native 
Americans instead recent 
other things were equal, therefore, only 
greater competition for desirable positions 
and increased rate downward mobility 
could compensate for the cessation 
immigration. 

The immigrants’ contribution vertical 
circulation was possible, however, only be- 
cause the rapid growth the 
Both immigration and the settling the 
west contributed directly that growth. 
When economic expansion came virtual 
halt during the thirties, many observers, con- 
vinced that the economy was “mature,” con- 
cluded that the rich opportunities for individ- 
ual advancement which had accompanied the 
nation’s economic development could 
longer exist. The expansion the economy 
during and since the war has clearly dis- 
posed the view that there was longer 
room for economic growth. Yet itself 
economic growth offers assurance con- 
tinued increasing mobility. Even our 
highly productive, expanding economy, the 
possibility persisting volume mass 
unemployment which might 
vancement for millions individuals still 
exists. addition, opportunity and mo- 
bility society dominated giant cor- 
porations and big government differ 
many ways from what they were the past. 

Since the end the Civil War large cor- 


did not serve safety-valve for discontented 
workers, but also that “The rise the city the 
nineteenth century was safety valve for rural 
The Farmer’s Last Frontier, New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1945, 359. 

13See Hourwich, Immigration and Labor, 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1912, Chapter 
and Sibley, op. cit., pp. 324-325. 

Peterson has suggested that migration from 
Canada, Mexico, and Puerto Rico has compensated 
some extent for the virtual ending migration 
from Europe. points out, however, the total 
number migrants from these sources 
small compared earlier mass immigration and 
significant only certain regions. cit., 481. 
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porations have increasingly dominated the 
economy. The effects this trend upon the 
rate mobility, however, are not clear. 
The size and scope big business tend 
obscure the fact that the relative size the 
small business population has not decreased 
the past century; nor has the rate 
failure small business increased substan- 
still possible for men into 
business, large numbers each year, 
although the social and economic position 
small businessmen has been significantly 
altered. They are confined largely the 
fields distribution and service which 
the rate failure particularly high and 
the chances growing from small 
large business are limited. They have lost 
many their entrepreneurial functions 
the corporations whose products they usually 
sell service, and their income and prestige 
may less than that many manual 
workers and clerical employees, and their 
style life less rewarding. 

corporations, increasing 
organizational complexity extensive 
mechanization have changed the form and 
perhaps the frequency mobility. There 
considerable evidence that movement from 
the ranks manual labor into management 
has although declining rate 
ascent from the bottom may counter- 
balanced increased mobility within white- 
collar 

The development giant bureaucracies 
business and and government 


15K. Mayer, “Small Business Social Insti- 
tution,” Social Research, XIV (September, 1947), 
pp. 332-349, and “Business Enterprise: Traditional 
Symbol Opportunity,” British Journal Soci- 
ology, (June, 1953), pp. 

description how mechanization has 
narrowed opportunities for textile workers rise 
into management, see Smith, Technology and 
Labor, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, 
pp. 130-133. See also McConnell, The Evolution 
Social Classes, Washington: American Council 
Public Affairs, 1942, pp. 87-88, and and 
Lynd, Middletown Transition, New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1937, pp. 67-72. 

Adams has pointed out that with the 
decline family enterprise positions the top 
large corporations cannot inherited but must 
earned. Sons executives possess obvious ad- 
vantages, but they must able demonstrate some 
ability well. Big Business Democracy, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945, pp. 217-218. 

industry the ratio administrative, cler- 
ical and technical employees production workers 
tose from 9.9 1899 1947. These figures, 


and mass organizations, together with the 
expansion tertiary industries—service, 
distribution, communication—has, however, 
generated occupational shifts which have 
probably led substantial volume up- 
ward mobility. There has been marked 
increase the proportion the total work- 
ing force engaged white-collar, non- 
manual occupations, from twenty-one per 
cent 1910 thirty-eight per cent, 
1950. Most this growth has been bal- 
anced sharp decrease the farm 
population, from thirty-one per cent 1910 
only twelve per cent 1950. 

The intensive mechanization industry 
has also changed the composition the 
working class, with possible consequences 
for the rate mobility. Although the pro- 
portion skilled workers has remained ap- 
proximately the same, unskilled workers de- 
clined from fifteen per cent less than ten 
per cent while semi-skilled workers increased 
from fifteen twenty per cent during the 
years from 1910 1950. These changes 
probably represent upgrading large 
number industrial 

Mobility generated 
changes was further stimulated for many 
years differences the birth rates the 
major occupational groups. Professionals, 
businessmen, and clerical employees who 
were increasing their proportion the total 
working force were not producing enough 
children replace themselves, while manual 
workers and farmers were having more chil- 
dren than were necessary maintain their 
The “social vacuum” created 
the low birth rate white-collar groups was 
filled children urban manual workers 
and farmers. Since large number mi- 


however, probably exaggerate the opportunities 
available, since many these positions were un- 
doubtedly dead-end clerical jobs held women. 
Melman, “The Rise Administrative Overhead 
the Manufacturing Industries the United 
States,” Oxford Economic Papers (New Series), III 
(February, 1951), 89. 

19Data for 1910 1940 from Comparative 
Occupation Statistics for the United States 1870 
1940, Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1943, 187. Data for 1950 from Census Popu- 
lation: 1950, Volume II, Part Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1953, 102. 

and Hatt, Population Problems, Second 
Edition, New York: American Book Company, 
1954, Chapters 12, 14. See also Westoff, 
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grants the city seem have come from 
the lower economic levels 
plausible hypothesis that many 
those who left the farm have become manual 
laborers, replacing workers—or their chil- 
dren—who turn have moved into white- 
collar ranks. 

The stimulus mobility provided dif- 
ferential birth rates has probably lessened 
recent years with the increased fertility 
white-collar workers, increase which 
has seemingly narrowed the differences be- 
tween manual and non-manual 
The higher birth-rate among non-manual 
workers fills least part the “social 
vacuum” which existed the past, while 
working class and farm families produce 
smaller surplus population. 

Upward mobility resulting from migra- 
tion the cities has been offset least 
part steady decline the possibility 
movement the so-called agricultural 
ladder, whose steps went from hired hand 
tenant farm owner. The proportion 
tenants among farmers increased steadily 
from 1880 1935, when forty-two per cent 
all farmers were tenants. Several studies 
after the First World War demonstrated 
clearly that farmers were taking longer 
gain ownership their land and suggested 
that many tenants were giving their am- 
bitions and moving the Census 
data for the past fifty years verify this 
hypothesis, for the total number farm 
owners has remained roughly the same from 
1900 1950 while the number tenants, 


“Differential Fertility the United States: 1900 
1952,” American Sociological Review, XIX 
(October, 1954), pp. 549--561. 

21See Zimmerman, “The Migration 
Towns and Cities,” American Journal Sociology, 
XXXII (November, 1926), pp. 450-455, and 
XXXIII (July, 1927), pp. 105-107; Woofter 
and Winston, Seven Lean Years, Chapel Hill: 
University North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. 
37; Hill and Christensen, “Some 
Cultural Factors Related Occupational Mobility 
Among Wisconsin Farmers,” Rural Sociology, VII 
(June, 1942), pp. 193-200. 

Hertzler, op. cit.; Westoff, op. cit. 

Spillman, “The Agricultural Lad- 
der,” American Economic Review, (March, 
1919, Supplement), pp. 170-179. For more recent 
discussion see Black and Allen, “Farm 
Tenancy the United States,” Quarterly Journal 
Economics, (May, 1937), pp. 393-425. 


which had increased slightly from 1900 
1935, dropped almost fifty per cent from 
1935 1950. The number farm laborers 
has also diminished one-third 

From this historical analysis 
sive answer can given the question: 
What has been happening the rate 
upward mobility? The channels for mobility 
have changed, have the prerequisites for 
advancement and, all probability, the rate 
upward movement within each channel. 
But cannot yet determine, without more 
studies focused directly upon the experience 
groups individuals, whether the factors 
which have tended maintain increase 
the rate vertical mobility have offset those 
circumstances which have inhibited ascent 
the class structure. 

What can learn from those direct 
studies mobility which are available? 
These studies fall into three categories: (1) 
research into the social origins and career 
patterns specific occupational groups, 
usually those the top the occupational 
ladder; (2) investigations mobility 
samples drawn from specific localities; 
(3) study Richard Centers sample 
drawn from the total Most 
these studies deal with intergenerational 
mobility, that changes occupation from 
father son. Much less attention has been 
given career advancement, that move- 
ment from occupation occupation during 
the lifetime 

series investigations which began 
with Sorokin’s study millionaires and 
Taussig and Joslyn’s American Business 
Leaders provide considerable evidence that 
the proportion top business owners and 
executives recruited from lower levels 


Census Agriculture: 1950, General Report, 
Volume II, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1952, pp. 

tional Mobility American Community, Stan- 
ford University: Stanford University Press, 1937; 
Lipset and Bendix, op. cit.; Bendix, Lipset, and 
Malm, op. cit.; Rogoff, op. cit. 

Centers, “Occupational Mobility Urban 
Occupational Strata,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XIII (April, 1948), pp. 197-203. 

however, Davidson and Anderson, 
cit., Chapter and Bendix, Lipset, and Malm, 
cit. 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY TRENDS THE UNITED STATES 


American society has steadily 
Although this fact possesses obvious socio- 
logical importance, not adequate evi- 
dence over-all decline the rate 
yertical mobility. Comparable data for other 
elite groups are not available, and increasing 
movement into other segments the social 
structure may balance this decline mo- 
bility into the upper ranks business. 

The direct studies mobility which 
encompass all occupational groups found 
that “The general tendency for more 
sons located their fathers’ levels 
than any other.” Each them also re- 
ported that considerable proportion its 
sample experienced some vertical mobility. 
Centers, for example, found that thirty-five 
per cent his sample were positions 
which could considered better than those 
their fathers, while twenty-nine per cent 
were positions not good those 
their Most the mobility all 
studies, however, was only occupational 
levels adjacent those the fathers. 

Comparison and collation results 
these direct studies order ascertain 
changes trends the rate mobility are 
difficult for several reasons. First, there 
considerable variation the occupational 
categories which are used. The only classi- 
fication which has been used consistently 
has been skilled workers. Some comparability 
can achieved combining categories, 
but only the expense precise analysis. 

Second, information available about 
the specific localities which studies have 
been done. One may legitimately ask whether 


Sorokin, “American and 
Multimillionaires,” Social Forces, (May, 1925), 
pp. 627-640; Taussig and Joslyn, 
American Business Leaders, New York: Macmillan, 
1932; Mills, op. cit.; Miller, op. cit., and “American 
Historians and the Business Elite,” Journal 
Economic History, (November, 1949), pp. 
200; “Thirty Thousand Managers,” Fortune, Feb- 
1940; “The Nine Hundred,” Fortune, No- 
vember, 1952. Compare also the lists leading 
business men prepared Forbes 1917 
and Forbes, Men Who are Making 
America and America’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders, New York: Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, 1917 and 1947. 

and Anderson, cit., 23. See 
Centers, op. cit., 199, and Rogoff, op. cit., 
62. 

op. cit., 201. 
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the rate mobility any one area typical 
the entire society. Without data about 
these localities and their history, answer 
this question possible. Nor are able 
judge which forces stimulating inhibit- 
ing mobility are work, and the findings 
therefore cannot used test precise 
hypotheses about variations the rate 
mobility. 

Third, each these investigations cov- 
ered different periods time. Davidson and 
Anderson secured their data 
Centers 1945, Bendix, Lipset, and Malm 
The data used Rogoff were 
from two periods, 1905-1912 and 1938- 
1941. quite possible that each case 
short-run economic fluctuations might have 
affected the findings. 

hardly, surprising, therefore, that 
the findings these direct mobility studies 
have been variously interpreted. The studies 
Davidson and Anderson and Richard 
Centers, for example, have been frequently 
taken evidence declining 
This conclusion rests, however, least 
part upon image the American past 
which may not correspond the historical 
But recently produced evidence that 
not much mobility has existed the past 
Americans have long assumed has led 
the conclusion, equally unwarranted the 
available evidence, that there has been 
decline the rate 

Only the study Natalie Rogoff seeks 
deal systematically with the problem 
changing rates mobility. Her conclusion 
that change has occurred has only limited 
value, however, because based upon 
formula which excludes the effects the 
changing occupational distribution and does 
not adequately balance the gains and losses 
the rates mobility different occu- 
pational groups. Nor know enough 
yet about the locality which the research 


See, for example, Moore, Industrial Re- 
lations and the Social Order, revised edition, New 
York: Macmillan, 1951, pp. 582-583. 

William Miller has commented: “Poor immi- 
grant boys and poor farm boys who became famous 
business leaders have always been more conspicuous 
American history books than the American 
business elite,” Historians and the Busi- 
ness 200. 

See, for example, Petersen, cit. 
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was done enable draw wider con- 
clusions. Fortunately other students will 
able examine and analyse their own 
fashion the raw data collected Miss 
Rogoff and included her published report. 

seems clear, then, that neither infer- 
ential analysis based upon historical study 
nor direct analysis mobility groups 
individuals can yet indicate whether there 
has been any change the rate vertical 
mobility American society. The answer 
that question must wait upon more de- 
tailed studies which not only build upon the 
research already done, but which also seek 
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test precise hypotheses concerning the 
impact changing institutions, social 
ganization, and demographic 


upon the rate mobility. The balancing 


the yet unformulated mobility equation, 
which must take into account increased mo. 
bility through new channels upward 
ment, decreased mobility through narrowing 
channels advancement, changing fre. 
quencies mobility different groups, and 
trends the nature the class system 
itself, requires considerably 
energy and effort than sociologists have 
yet devoted the problem. 


CHILDHOOD BACKGROUNDS SUCCESS PROFESSION 


ALLEN 


Mary Washington College the University Virginia 


studies seem constitute attempt 

delineate occupational movement 
along vertical axis between two more 
male However valuable some 
these studies may be, they not seem 
throw much light upon vertical movement 
within given occupation 

Does anyone know what makes for suc- 
cess within any occupation? Some voca- 
tional counselors who believe they know 
proceed give advice high school and 
college students the occupation for which 
each presumably best fitted. The more 
sophisticated such counselors utilize vo- 
cational aptitude despite their ques- 
tionable validity. Until rigidly controlled 
scientific studies within occupations are con- 
ducted, attempting associate background 


general run vertical mobility 


American Business Leaders, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1932; Stuart Adams, “Regional Dif- 
ferences Vertical Mobility High-Status 
Occupation,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1950), pp. 228-235; Sorokin, Social 
Mobility, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. 

2See the pertinent criticism Charles 
Westoff, Changing Focus Fer- 
tility Research: The Social Mobility Hypothesis,” 
The Milbank Memorial Fund XXXI 
(January, 1953), pp. 24-38. 

Freeman and Taylor, How Pick 
Leaders, New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1950 
(especially Chapter VIII). 


factors with success each occupation, 


tude tests and vocational counseling based 


upon them will rest upon uncertain 


tions. 
Paul Horst seems aware the prob- 
lem, here, when states: 


repeated studies there seem indica- 
tions relationship between 
ground items and success various activities. 
Since personal history data appear 
important for prediction, would seem worth- 
while give more logical and systematic 


the present time, this body predictive 
materials gives the impression much 
order and overlapping effort.* 


Several investigators have attempted 
relate background factors general achieve- 
ment.5 What seem needed are studies 


4Paul Horst, al., The Prediction Personal 
Adjustment, New York: Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin No. 48, 1941, pp. 123-124. 

e.g., Lewis Terman and Melita 
Oden, The Gifted Child Grows Up, Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1947; Paul Witty, editor, 
The Gifted Child, New York: Heath and 
Co., 1951; Visher, “Environmental Back- 
grounds Leading American Scientists,” American 
Sociological Review, (February, 1948), pp. 66- 
72; Schneider, “Social Origin and Fame: The 
United States and England,” American Sociological 
Review, (February, 1945), pp. 52-60; Robert 
Faris, “Sociological Causes Genius,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1940); 


pp. 689-699. 
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specific achievement within specific occu- 
pations, relating such achievement back- 
ground factors the life history. large 
enough number independent variables 
among background factors could discov- 
ered associated with success within given 
occupation, vocational counseling could 
done with greater confidence. 

The difficulties confronting investigator 
success, upward mobility, within 
occupation are numerous. Some these are 
related the construction accurate 
and valid scale for measuring status well 
vertical movement within given occu- 
pation. The present investigator utilized 
what seems fruitful method for study- 
ing vertical mobility within profession. 

The profession studied the Methodist 
ministry, and the measurement status 
within the professional group is, with quali- 
annual salary. This occupational 
group was selected because seems pos- 
sess certain desirable features: (1) its status 
system seems reflected annual salary, 
(2) the salary available annual publi- 
cations, and (3) upward mobility within this 
profession seems greatly determined pub- 
lily demonstrated and evaluated perform- 
ance field clearly defined values 
achieved. 

Upward mobility consequence suc- 
cessful face-to-face social interaction with 
laymen and fellow ministers. One’s salary 
commensurate with his desirability 
pastor and preacher, desirability based 
upon his reputation and observed perform- 
ance. such performance, whether from the 
pulpit small group interaction, there 
something revealed, not merely the 
nature professional skills which can 
learned the average person through 
formal education and years professional 
experience, but particularly the nature 
crucial factors related personality 
structure which, although known, cannot 
learned, factors possibly explained 
through childhood social interaction. One’s 
testing continuous and status must 
continuously validated current perform- 

social skills, repeatedly 
demonstrated, become favorite topic 
conversation among church members. His 
accomplishments, well his un- 
fortunate blunders, very rapidly are passed 


around the church community the few 
who were there the many, via grape-vine. 
This gossip has the effect raising low- 
ering the minister’s prestige, influencing sub- 
sequent attendance church services 
members well non-members who are 
potential members who, any rate, cur- 
rently contribute the church. Status 
continuously validated through social inter- 
action, and there escape from the 

The social selection those who move 
upward this profession requires them 
insight into the nature human moti- 
vation, social organization, sources social 
power, well channels through which 
such power flows. requires not only the 
knowledge but, what equally important, 
ability utilize it, applying strategi- 
cally appropriate times social inter- 
action. This, seems, crucial for upward 
mobility. Many appear have the knowl- 
edge and insight into factors indicated 
above. But relatively few seem able use 
such knowledge and insight achieve de- 
liberately sought results. 


SELECTION SAMPLE 


The sample was drawn from sub-uni- 
verse within universe over 20,000 
Methodist ministers. The sub-universe com- 
prised only those who had been the 
active ministry between and years. 
had been found earlier pilot study 
that the highest status attainable within the 
Methodist clergy, that bishop, takes 
other hand, some downward mobility, ex- 
cept the case bishops, tends occur 
during the last decade professional 
life. Since present salary was used 
the present status differentiating measure, 
the sample was selected from those who had 
been the profession from years. 
Only white subjects were included the 
sample, order avoid important vari- 
able. All white bishops were arbitrarily 
included. all, the original sample included 
608 persons. 


METHOD 


After case histories were secured 
through interviews with cross-sectional 
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sample and with bishops, detailed ques- 
tionnaire was constructed, calling for data 
the life history, particularly childhood 
background. Together with personally 
typed letter, this questionnaire was sent 
all 608 the “gross” sample. Adding deaths 
subjects the sample questionnaires 
returned the post office, stamped 
discarded from the original sample 608, 
leaving 548. these, 332 returned ques- 
tionnaires, including bishops. Only 316 
those returned were usable. 

The 316 subjects represented the usable 
returned questionnaires were ranked accord- 
ing salary, with qualifications. Each sub- 
ject was first ranked within his own geo- 
graphic area, the Annual Conference area, 
which there are 106. these, are 
white Annual Conference areas, which 
are represented the sample. 

the ranking subjects, salary fre- 
quency distribution was first made for each 
Annual Conference area, and each subject 
was ranked within his own area salary, 
percentile rank score being calculated for 
him. Then, all 316 subjects were ranked 
with each other, the order rank being 
determined the numerical value the 
rank score each. This, believed, neu- 
tralized the regional variation annual 
salary. Bishops were arbitrarily assigned 
the topmost rank. 

the analysis, the sample was stratified 
into quarters each, and comparisons 
were made the upper with the lower parts 
the distribution. Chi-square was used 
test for difference. Only those differences be- 
tween the more successful and less successful 
subjects which could have occurred 
chance less than times out 100 are 
being presented here. 


FINDINGS 


special effort here made relate 
the findings each other. They are being 
merely listed the following tables, where 
and represent the highest-ranking and 
lowest-ranking quarters, respectively. Table 
lists those correlates success which could 
have occurred chance less than one time 
out 100. Table lists those with prob- 
ability between .01 and .05. 


a 


WITH LEVEL SIGNIFICANCE 


Correlate 


Direction 
Association 


Size community 
residence, age 6-12 


Size school subject 
attended, age 
Age when subject start- 
high school 

Age when subject felt 
himself accepted 
equal mother 

Age when subject first 
got idea entering 
ministry 

How favorably mother 
subject viewed 
ministers during sub- 
ject’s childhood 

How 
mother’s counsel was 
sought 
and neighbors 

Number children 


subject’s 
family 

Subject’s major field 
college: 


Social Sciences 
Philosophy 


Religion 


communities and 
smallest 

attended the largest 
and the smallest 

started earliest and 
latest 

felt accepted 
earliest age and 
latest 

got idea earliest 
age and latest 


mothers 
ministers most favor- 
ably and mothers 
least favorably 

Counsel mothers 
often and that 
mothers least often 

had smallest and 
largest 


had largest number 
and smallest 

had largest number 
and smallest 

had smallest number 
and largest 


DISCUSSION 


number the above correlates suggest 
relatively stable culturally defined patterns 
social interaction involving familiar roles, 
child-father, child-mother, sibling- 
younger sibling, social-class role, school role, 
community role, and the like. Horst points 
out that: 


performances, when they have become in- 
corporated such structures, has probably 
blinded psychologists and sociologists the 
necessity for analyzing more explicitly the 
structure the situations which assumed 
traits are manifested.® 


detailed analysis roles, social, cultural, 
situational, being attempted, here. What 


Paul Horst, al., op. cit., 127. 
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MINISTERS WITH LEVEL SIGNIFICANCE 
BETWEEN .01 AND .05 


Correlate 
Size community 
residence subject: 
age 


age 


Size school attended, 
age college age 

Age when subject start- 
school (except 
bishops) 

Number times sub- 
ject moved from one 
community an- 
other before 
school graduation 

Subject’s 
sition: Only child 

Mother’s sibling 
sition: Only child 

Father’s sibling 
sition: Only child 
Older oldest 


Younger youngest 


Age-interval between 
subject 
months 


Number 
subject’s mother ever 
had 
father ever had 


Occupation subject’s 
father: 
Professional 


Proprietors, Man- 
agers and Of- 
ficials 

Farmers (including 
owners 
borers) 

Years education for: 
father 

mother 


subject 


Age when subject felt 
himself accepted 
equal father (ex- 
cept bishops) 
happily married 
father was 


Direction 
Association 


Largest for and 
smallest for 

Largest for and 
smallest for 

Largest for and 
smallest for 

earliest and latest 


greatest number and 
smallest 


greatest number and 
smallest 

greatest number and 
had none 

greatest number and 
had none 

greatest number and 
smallest 

greatest number and 
smallest 

Interval between 
greatest, and interval 
between and sib- 
ling was smallest 

had greatest num- 
ber and smallest 


had greatest num- 
ber and smallest 


had greatest num- 
ber and sinallest 
had greatest num- 
ber and smallest 


had greatest num- 
ber and smallest 


had greatest num- 
ber and smallest 

had greatest num- 
ber and smallest 

had greatest num- 
ber and smallest 

lowest age and 
highest 


most happily and 
least 


*Some remarried parents had children with 
two more mates, hence the necessity for indi- 
separately the number children for each 


being suggested that roles provide 
ready-made molds for channeling and grat- 
ifying impulse, well for habitual pat- 
terning responses. Indeed, culture seems 
internalized largely through assumption 
roles group through covert 
internal rehearsal observed roles an- 
ticipation enacting them overtly sometime 
the Through role-playing one in- 
ternalizes basic responses which seem per- 
sist tenaciously into adulthood and which 
seem related success within this pro- 
fession under analysis. 

Although the correlates listed here focus 
largely upon the external situation, 
realized that roles have both objective and 
subjective components. The focus upon ob- 
jective components the present study was 
made the scientific interest achieving 
maximum objectivity. However, without 
knowledge inner responses external sit- 
uations, amount detailed depicting 
external events life-history, Healy 
observed, can provide sufficient insight into 
the essential forces influencing behavior and 
personality formation. Read Bain makes the 
same point when affirms that social 
science must systematically analyze both the 
objective and subjective data,” keeping 
mind that “situation includes factors that 
exist only for the actors,” which “must 
directly grasped the investigator.” 

role may viewed the objective 
side, then, cluster self-other behavior 
patterns that tend recur cluster 
successive, similiarly structured social situa- 
tions and, the subjective side, self- 
image that squares harmonizes enough 
with the self-other behavior patterns per- 
mit the necessary communication for the 
social interaction required complete the 
dramatic episode. For optimum comprehen- 


Eugene and Ruth Hartley, 
Fundamentals Social Psychology, New York: 
Knopf, 1952, 503. 

Arnold Green, Sociology, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952, 165. 

William Healy and Augusta Bronner, 
Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies, Boston: 
Judge Baker Foundation, Court St., Case No. 
1922, 26-a. 

Read Bain, Note Social Behavior and 
Theory and Social Research,” American Quarterly, 
(Winter, 1951), pp. 371-375 (mimeographed re- 
print circulated the Social Science Research 
Council). 
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sion, then, role analysis requires longi- 
tudinal situational analysis which series 
similarly structured sociai situations are 
observed call forth relatively consistent 
responses from one playing role, which re- 
sponses tend leave habit precipitates that 
comprise the relatively components 
personality structure. Basic communi- 
cation and social interaction, needless say, 
are shared frames reference, common 
orientation values well symbols 
used represent such values. 

From this emerges conception per- 
sonality internal organization atti- 
tudes and roles, dynamic equilibrium, 
structured repeated gratification or- 
ganic and psycho-social needs, through social 
interaction largely culturally patterned. The 
roles which seem leave the deepest im- 
print are those which, the many tried, 
have been found satisfying necessary 
the social interaction which one must par- 
ticipate, particularly those roles with which 
one has become most deeply ego-involved. 
These roles may have emerged from trial- 
and-error they may have been adopted 
way one’s identification with ad- 
mired other. Roles adopted may found 
already tailored and may put 
ready-made suit (such the more familiar 
institutional roles policeman, Army 
Officer, clergyman, judge, and physician 
whose expected behavior clearly 
they may personally tailored one 
for his own individual use. any case, once 
adopted, roles provide mold for the deposit 
current experience, the one hand, and 
ready vehicle for entering the parade, 
drama, social interaction, the other. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Among the correlates success the 
profession listed above, about half-dozen 
may found comprise independent 
variables around which others are clustered, 
For example, size community residence 
around which are clustered such factors 
size school, intercommunity residential 
mobility and, possibly, number children 
parents had. the other hand, this latter 
factor number children may also re- 
lated what appears another inde- 
pendent variable, occupation 
Clearly, some statistical device should 
applied the above correlates, such mul- 
tiple correlation, effort interrelate 
what appear the more important 
variables. But the task designing 
project, selecting the sample, construct- 
ing the questionnaire, securing the co- 
operation respondents and, finally, iso- 
lating the above correlates was enormous 
that was decided postpone further 
analysis. Meanwhile, was believed desir- 
able publish results far, the interest 
suggesting other potential investigators 
this field what seems fruitful 
methodological procedure for studying up- 
ward mobility within single vocational 
group. 

The present investigator 
after large enough number independent 
variables have been isolated for given occu- 
pation, may possible construct 
aptitude test for that occupation, sufficient 
validity and reliability permit vocational 
counselors advise high school and college 
students. 
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THE FUNCTION AND MEANING WORK AND THE JOB 


University Michigan 


industrialization society, work for 

many people has become more and 
more simply means toward the end 
earning living. However, are danger 
over-generalizing this trend and pushing 
its logical conclusion, expecting that 
working serves only means The 
present study the meaning work among 
anational sample employed men indicates 
that for most men having job serves other 
functions than the one earning living. 
fact, even they had enough money 
support themselves, they would still want 
work. Working gives them feeling being 
tied into the larger society, having some- 
thing do, having purpose life. These 
other functions which working serves are 
evidently not seen available non-work 
activities. 

This finding that work has other mean- 
ings consistent with observations the 
retirement and the effect unem- 
ployment men. men work only for 
money, there way explaining the 
degree dislocation and deprivation which 
retirement, even adequate salary, 
appears bring the formerly employed. 
The particularily interesting results this 
national sample study the meaning 
working are: (1) that working more than 
end for the vast majority 
employed men; (2) that man does not 


the increasing complexity and 


*The authors are indebted Dr. Daniel Katz 
and Dr. Robert Kahn for their helpful comments 
and suggestions this paper, and wish thank 
also Ruth Griggs who assisted the authors the 
The research reported here forms part 
larger project supported grant from the 
Naval Research, Contract No. 
Relations Program, Survey Research 

enter. 

1The same type over-generalization 
trend was found until recently the writing 
the family. Since the family was changing (and 
some ways reducing) its functions, there was 
some tendency the extreme and predict 

dying out the family altogether. 


immediately threatened unemployment 
able imagine what not working 
would mean him; and (3) that working 
serves other functions than economic one 
for men both middle class and working 
class occupations, but that the non-monetary 
functions served working are somewhat 
different these two broad classifications 
occupations. 

The method used explore the function 
and meaning work for employed men was 
short “fixed question-free answer” inter- 
view random sample employed men 
the United shall report some 
the results the analysis these inter- 
views with the 401 men studied the 


GENERAL RESULTS 


The conclusion that working more than 
means for economic support comes pri- 
marily from question the interview 
which was designed remove hypothetically 
the economic function working. The ques- 
tion asked the respondents was: 


“If some chance you inherited enough 
money live comfortably without working, 
you think that you would work anyway 
not?” 


2This exploratory study was made possible 
through cooperation with the Economic Behavior 
Program the Survey Research Center. The short 
interview followed longer interview for that pro- 
gram consumers’ expectations and plans and 
recent buying experience. The interviewing was 
done September, 1953. 

description the Survey Research Center 
sampling method will found Research 
Methods the Behavioral Sciences, Festinger 
and Katz, New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1953, Chapter “Selection the Sample” 
Kish, especially pp. 230-235. The general in- 
terviewing method used described Chapter 


the same volume, “The Collection Data 


Interviewing,” Cannell and Kahn. 
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TABLE PERCENTAGE INDIVIDUALS FOR WHOM 
Serves 


Question: “If some chance you inherited 
enough money live comfortably without work- 
ing, you think you would work anyway 


Per cent 
Would keep working 314 
Would not keep working 
Total responding 393 100 
Not ascertained 
Total sample 401 


The interviewer then followed this ques- 
tion with the probe: 


“Why you feel that you would work (not 
work) 


Table indicates that eighty per cent 
the employed men answered that they would 
want keep working. might have been 
expected that such question would con- 
sidered quite unreal the respondents. The 
quality the responses, however, suggested 
that, while the question was not one for 
which they had ready answer, was one 
which they took seriously and could consider 
personally. Furthermore, the vividness and 
emotionality their responses this ques- 
tion indicated that were tapping area 
which was real and meaningful them. 
was almost they had never consciously 
thought about what working meant them 
but now that they were presented with the 
imaginary removal it, they could see for 
themselves and verbalize another person 
the feelings which had really been there 
implicitly ali the time. 

When those who have stated that they 
would work anyway are asked for their 
reasons for feeling this way, they give quite 
wide variety answers. Approximately 
two-thirds them give what called posi- 
tive reasons, that is, they talked something 
positive about working (Table 2). The most 
common types positive reasons were: 
working keeps one occupied, gives one 
interest; working keeps an_ individual 
healthy, good for person; and the kind 
work enjoyable. little more than 
third those who felt that they would want 
continue working gave only what 
called negative reasons, that is, they talked 
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TABLE REASONS FOR CONTINUING 

Question: “Why you feel that you would 


Number 
Positive reasons 


Enjoy the kind work 
keep occupied (interested) 
Gives feeling self-respect 
Keeps individually healthy, 
good for person 
Other 
Total positive reasons 185 


Negative reasons 
Without work, would: 


Feel lost, crazy 
Feel useless 
Feel bored 
Not know what with 
Habit, inertia 
Other 
Total negative reasons 109 
Total responding 294 100 
Not ascertained 
Total would work 314 
Total would not work 
Not ascertained 
Total sample 401 


some negative consequences not work- 
ing. Frequent negative reasons for continuing 
working were: “would feel lost 
work, would crazy” and “wouldn’t know 
what with time, can’t idle.” 
The fact that thirty-six per cent the men 
who want continue working give only neg- 
ative reasons for working (Table indi- 
cates that for many men working serves 
means warding off the dangers loneli- 
ness and isolation. The finding that many 
fourteen per cent the total sample 
express fears being lost going crazy 
they did not work lends support the 
consideration work important posi- 
tive element the emotional economy 
many individuals because serves 
anchor the individual into the society. 
should, however, cautious about 
inferring too much from the answers this 
one question and probe. does not 
that people cannot readjust not working; 
rather means that not working requires 
considerable readjustment. The typical em- 
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ployed man does not present have alterna- 
tive ways directing his energy and internal 
resources and does not present have 
ways gaining sense rela- 
his society which are sufficiently 
important take the place working. 

The relationship age desire keep 
working suggests that the nearer the indi- 
retirement age (65), the more 
likely that will say that would not 
work did not need for economic 
reasons. However, can see from Table 
the age group fifty-five years 
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has does not influence strongly his feeling 
that would want keep working some 
job even inherited enough money live 
comfortable without working. While the men 
the working class occupations are slightly 
less likely want keep working, over 
three-quarters those who are foremen, 
the crafts and trades, who are factory 
operatives and semi-skilled, would keep 
working. The only occupational group which 
deviates from this over-all pattern the un- 
skilled. Only slightly over fifty per cent 
them would want continue working. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KEEP WORKING AND AGE 


Percentage Percentage 

Who Would Who Would Total 
Age Category WanttoWork Not Work Percentage 
21-34 106 100 
35-44 123 100 
Total responding 392 
Not ascertained 
Total sample 401 


through sixty-four years almost two-thirds 
the men would want keep working.* 
The change feelings about working with 
age indicates that some the older men are 
becoming adjusted the idea not work- 
ing. The high percentage men over 
who say they would continue work even 
they did not have should discounted. 
Individuals over frequently have 
option regarding whether they continue 
work, and our sample one employed 
men, only. does not include those who 
stop 

The kind job which the individual now 


and Havighurst, studying five occu- 
pational groups men fifty-five over, found 
one-third two-thirds the men their occu- 
pational sample wanted continue working past 
Eugene Friedmann and Robert 
Havighurst, The Meaning Work and Retirement, 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 1954, 
183. The approach and findings this book 
many points those reported this paper, 
although the present authors were not aware 
the Friedmann, Havighurst research until after this 
study was completed. 


The degree which working becomes 
woven into the pattern life the employed 
man also attested the results job 
satisfaction. When asked the question: 
“Taking into consideration all the things 
about your job (work), how satisfied 
dissatisfied are you with eighty per cent 
the employed men said they were either 
very satisfied satisfied with their jobs. 
This finding suggests that most individuals 
accommodate themselves their chances 
and possibilities life and general 
not maintain, aspirations, 
chances and opportunities not within their 
scope realize. However, for many indi- 
viduals, commitment working much 
deeper than commitment their particular 
job. This attested the high fre- 
quency with which people answer that they 
would change jobs they inherited enough 
money live comfortably without working. 
Many individuals, including those who say 
they are satisfied with their jobs, would 
switch another job they could, but 
few would stop working. 


VORKInG 
you would 
Per cent 
6 
100 
} 
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Further evidence that working serving 
non-economic functions found the 
kinds answers the men who want keep 
working give the question: “Suppose you 
didn’t work, what would you miss most?” 
Over two-fifths respond with general feel- 
ing that they would lose something important 
their well-being they did not work. 
Almost third point directly the social 
aspects working (Table 4). 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCE 


The data presented far indicate that 
working serves non-economic functions for 
the vast majority employed men. Does 
serve different functions, however, for people 
different occupations? sample 401 
men not large enough specify detail 


Question: “Suppose you didn’t work, what would 
you miss most?” 


Number Per cent 


General feeling 
Feeling living, belonging, being 
Feeling doing something 
important, worthwhile, feeling 


self-respect 
Feeling interest, being 
interested 
Feeling doing something, 
Total expressing general feeling 103 
Specific things missed 
The people know through 
work, the friends, contacts 
Regular routine 
Money 
Other 
Total mentioning specific things 
missed 129 
Nothing missed 
Total responding 247 100 
Not ascertained 
Total would work 314 
Total would not work 
Not ascertained 
Total sample 401 
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the particular functions work for men 
all the various specific occupations. can 
however, examine the meaning working 
and the type satisfactions gained from the 
job for certain broad classifications 
pations. The basic classification which 
have used separates the occupations into two 
major categories and one “offset” category, 
The two major divisions which shall 
are (1) middle class occupations and (2) 
working class occupations. have 
rated farming into third category because 
its unique features such the fusion 
work and non-work, the high degree 
employment, the rural setting, and the like. 

The middle class occupations differ from 
the working class ones variety dimen- 
sions. There are substantial differences not 
only terms the characteristics the 
people recruited the jobs, but terms 
the content the jobs themselves. The mid- 
dle class occupations more frequently em- 
phasize verbal and conceptual skills, while 
the working class occupations more fre- 
quently emphasize skilled use the 
addition, there are differences object-re- 
lations. Thus large segment the middle 
class jobs involve dealing with people, while 
many the working class jobs involve work- 
ing with tools and machines. Thus while 
the primary classification middle class 
and working class occupations may seem 
stress differences prestige and social status 
between the two sets jobs, there 
actually whole pattern differences, 
complex factors, which separates these 
two groups occupations. 

The types occupations which have 
considered middle class are: professional, 
managers employed others, and sales. For 
professional and sales have followed the 
Census but have excluded 
self-employed managers and proprietors from 
our managerial classification, despite their 
inclusion the Census system.® have 


general occupational groupings used 
the Census and the specific occupations listed 
under the various Census designations are 
found the Alphabetical Index Occupations and 
Industries, 1950 Census Population, United 
States Department Commerce, Bureau the 
Census, Washington, C., 1950. 

While the managers employed others clearly 
fall into the middle class occupational grouping, 
self-employed managers are mixed group. The 
initial coding had been terms the Census 
classification and would have been necessary 
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the following occupations work- 
ing class: foremen, crafts and trades; ma- 
chine-operators and semi-skilled; unskilled; 
and service. The occupations which have 
not included this analysis addition 


the self-employed managers are clerical and 


service. These occupations ap- 
pear include some jobs which would 
dassified working class and some which 
would classified middle class. Along 
with the farmers these two major classifica- 
tions middle class and working class with 
their sub-headings will form the basis 
the occupational analysis. 

The findings the relationship between 
occupation and certain demographic char- 
acteristics for our sample are consistent with 
those reported the Census. The men 
middle class occupations are better educated, 
are more often white and Protestant and 
more money than those the working 
occupations. The largest contrasts 
occur between the “top” the middle class 
the professions, and the “bot- 
tom” the working class occupations, 
service. 

Almost the entire group farmers are 
while nearly all the other 
occupational groups are employed others. 
The farmers are similar those working 
jobs terms education and income, 
yet are even more likely the Protestant 
than those middle class 

These results confirm the idea that 
grouping the occupations into middle class, 
working class, and farming, have also 
grouped number other variables. 
The broad occupational differences cannot, 
therefore, interpreted due any single 
factor, but rather due pattern 
factors pertaining the type people, 
type work, and type situation en- 
vironment which they live and work. 


back and recode the occupations. Thus while 
middle class occupation, the operator gasoline 
station restaurant worker who owns part 
the business would more appropriately classified 
the working class occupations. The self-employed 
Managers were therefore excluded, were the 
other groups which would have required recoding, 
the clerical and government service workers. 

religious affiliation findings are probably 
the result the pattern immigration into this 
The non-Protestants (primarily Catholics) 
were general later immigrants, when farm land 
longer cheap nor easily available. 


FUNCTION WORKING AND 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 


The occupational groupings differ much 
more the type function that working 
plays for them, than they the degree 
which serves other functions than the 
economic one. Many individuals middle 
class occupations emphasize the interest 
found their jobs, and the sense 
accomplishment which comes from work 
well done. the other hand, the typical 
individual working class occupation 
emphasizes the necessity for some directed 
activity which will occupy his time, his 
mind and his hands. These conclusions are 
based answers given the question, 
“Why would you continue working?” asked 
those who said they would continue 
work even they inherited money (Table 
5). 

For many those the middle class 
occupations working means having some- 
thing interesting do, having chance 
accomplish things and contribute. Those 
working class occupations view working 
virtually synonomous with activity, the 
alternative which lie around and 
bored restless. For the farmers working 
also activity, but the demarcation between 
work and other areas life less sharp 
than for the working class respondents. 
result many farmers, particularly older 
farmers, are almost unable consider way 
life which does not include work. 

These differences between the occupa- 
tional groupings correspond differences 
the content the middle class and work- 
ing class jobs. The content the profes- 
sional, managerial and sales jobs concerns 
symbols and meanings. Furthermore, the 
middle class job imposes responsibility for 
outcome, for successful sales, successful 
operation department, successful han- 
dling legal case. Thus life without 
working man middle class occupa- 
tion would less purposeful, stimulating 
and challenging. The content working 
class jobs the other hand, concerns 
activity. Working class occupations empha- 
size work with tools, operation machines, 
lifting, carrying, and the individual prob- 
ably oriented the effort rather than the 
end. Therefore life without working becomes 
life without anything do. 


ac 
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TABLE REASONS FOR CONTINUING OCCUPATION 


‘Number Individuals Who Give Reasons for Working: 


Interest 
Accomplishment 


Middle class 


Professional 
Manager 
Sales 
Total middle class 
Per cent (44) 
Working class 
Trades 
Operatives 
Unskilled 
Service 
Total working class 
Per cent (10) 
Total farmers 
Per cent (18) 


Total responding 

Not ascertained 

Total would work 

Total would not work and not ascertained 
Total sample 


Keep 
Occupied Other Total 
(37) (19) 
102 144 
(71) (19) (100) 
(64) (18) (100) 
235 
253 
326* 


Chi-square between classes 31.77, significant the .001 level. Chi-squares within middle and 


working classes are not significant. 


Clerical, self-employed managers, and government workers not appear this table. 


course the meaning which work has for 
the individual not only affected the 
general type work which does, but 
also determined the type person is. 
some extent, least, there may 
selection into occupations that the person 
going into middle class job has different 
social background from one going into 
working class job. The different functions 
work may some extent attributed 
different early learning and socialization 
those entering different occupations. Perhaps 
both the nature the job and the nature 
the job-holders operate together pro- 
duce similarity orientation toward the 
place work life among people the 
same general type job. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES JOB 
ATTITUDES 


The major reason for working par- 
ticular job may monetary, even though 
the reasons for wanting continue work 
are not. The extent which the job im- 


portant the individual for other than 
monetary reasons probably best indicated 
his response the question whether 
would continue the same job 
the employed man answered that would 
want keep working even inherited 
money, was then asked: “Would you 
still keep doing the same type work 
you are doing now?” The answers this 
question, presented Table indicate very 
clearly that the farming job and the middle 
class occupations, particularly the profes- 
sional jobs, are much more important their 
occupants than are the working class jobs 
their occupants. More than two-thirds 
the farmers and more than three-fifths 
the men the middle class occupations 
would want continue their present 
work even they inherited enough money 
that was longer necessary for them 
work for living. 

From these results seems clear that while 
men almost regardless job are adjusted 
the type work they are doing, 
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PER CENT RESPONDENTS WHO 
WoRK AND PER CENT WHO 
CONTINUE SAME JoB 


Per cent 
Who Would 
Percent Continue 
Who Same 
Would 
Middle class 
Professional 
Manager 
Sales 
Total middle class 
Working class 
Trades 
Operatives 
Unskilled 
Service 
Total working class 211 
Total would work 253 
Total would not work, 
not ascertained 
Total sample 326* 
Chi-squares 
between classes 6.87 29.22 
Chi-squares within 
Not Not 


significant significant 
Chi-squares within 
working class 8.74 6.30 


self-employed managers, and govern- 
ment workers not appear this table. 


have the less interesting, less prestigeful 
and less autonomous jobs would most like 
their jobs the opportunity were 
The most common type job 


work going into business for themselves. 
Many the men the working class occu- 
said that they would like into 
business for themselves, although they often 
were not able say what type business 
would want into. These answers 
indicate desire for more pres- 
freer job than the one they now had; 
which would not, however, require addi- 
formal education and training. The 


way the man the working class occupation 
thought about going into business for him- 
self was consistent with his view working 
keeping occupied. There was mention 
obtaining feeling purpose accom- 
plishment from this imagined work. car- 
ried over his already developed view the 
meaning work this new imagined occu- 
pation. 

already mentioned that most people 
are satisfied with their present job. Table 
shows that the men the middle class occu- 
pations are more polarized their answers 
the question: “Taking into consideration 
all the things about your job (work), how 
satisfied dissatisfied are you with it?” 
Those the middle class occupations, par- 
ticularly the managers, are more likely 
give extreme answers. The explanation for 
this difference between the occupational 
groupings may lie partially the greater 
importance the content the job those 
the middle class occupations and partially 
the greater opportunity for personal satis- 
factions the middle class jobs. Those the 
middle class jobs, result, react more 
strongly either positive negative way 
the particular job. The man working 
class job, the other hand, gets used 
his job, adjusts himself it, perhaps even 
resigns himself it. 

Perhaps the most interesting findings 
this area job satisfaction are those which 
indicate the degree which people adjust 
the job conditions and opportunities which 
are available them. People different 
occupations not vary greatly 
whether not they are satisfied with their 
jobs they their reasons for their 
satisfaction. The managers mention salary 
much more frequently than the profes- 
sional and sales people who stress the content 
the job itself. The crafts and trades group 
respond positively the kind work they 
do, while the unskilled mention money, and 
those service occupations tend give 
reasons for satisfaction the fact that 
the only type job they could get and that 
they like the people they work with and 
meet. Each the occupations shows quite 
different pattern satisfaction sources. The 
general conclusion from these results com- 
bined with those present level satis- 
faction would seem that most people 
adjust the jobs which they have, and base 
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PER CENT SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED WITH THEIR OCCUPATION 
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Percentages 
Very Pro-con, 
Middle class 
Unskilled 100 have rea 
Total working class 204 100 professic 
nical 
Total responding 317 phy 
Middle Class significantly more “polarized” than the other groups. Chi-square 9.87, 
Clerical, self-employed managers, and government workers not appear this table. bers 
with the 
that adjustment the particular attributes working class occupation working means 
the job and the job situation. There ap- having something do. feels that not 
pears tendency for the individual working would leave him adequate 
react positively his work situation and physical activity; would just sitting 
emphasize the favorable aspects it. lying around. the typical farmer, just 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS class occupation, working means 
busy, keeping occupied. But work has the clas 
Using interviews with national more pervasive importance for the Another 
employed men, have studied the ex- The boundaries between work and 
tent which working serves are not sharp for him, and 
functions for the total population and the without work apt difficult 
differential meanings work and the These results confirm what 
for those different occupations. studies, using other methods, have shown. 
The results indicate that for most men are now going through period study 
working does not simply function our institutions the 
earning livelihood. Even there were shortening the work day and week and under the 
economic necessity for them work, the early retirement individuals the 
men would work anyway. through the jobs. The development means 
producing role that most men tie into society, which individuals can gain the same feelings 
and for this reason and others, most men which they now obtain from work through 
find the producing role important for main- activities one possible sales. 
taining their sense well-being. range solution. Another, perhaps, the de- 
the typical man middle class methods which individuals and 
pation, working means having purpose, might remain productive their later com; 
gaining sense accomplishment, express- either case would seem necessary that tailed 
ing himself. feels that not working would occupation give the individual 
leave him aimless and without opportuni- ful (in his own terms) and socially 


ties contribute. the typical man 


grating activity. 
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ASPECTS THE NATURE UNIONISM AMONG 
SALARIED PROFESSIONALS INDUSTRY 


BERNARD GOLDSTEIN 


University Chicago 


URING the past two decades, signifi- 
cant numbers new kinds workers 
have become involved the Ameri- 
can trade union movement. Labor unions 
have reached out include not only the less- 
skilled clerical workers, but semi- sub- 
professionals, such nurses, teachers, social 
workers, librarians, and others, 
nical professionals such engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists, and designers. The extension 
union organization these new cate- 
gories employees has significance for the 
union movement, industry, and society 
large, since represents fundamental shift 
outlook and organization large num- 
bers people. This paper will deal primarily 
with the technical professionals—engineers 
and scientists—as case point. 
the tremendous expansion the 
white-collar segment the American labor 
force, particularly since 1870, widely 
recognized, many its implications remain 
Some social scientists have been 
concerned with the impact this growth 
the class structure American society. 
Another consequence, and one very often 
overlooked, has been the growth trade 
among white-collar employees. 


version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, Sep- 
tember, 1954, and based work done part 
white-collar unionism the Industrial 
Relations Center the University Chicago, 
under the direction Professor Burns, and 
the supervision Dr. Tabb, well inter- 
views conducted preparation doctoral dis- 

1870, 5.7 per cent the gainfully employed 
fell within the categories clerical, professional, 
and sales. 1950, the equivalent white-collar cate- 
gories represented 27.3 per cent the labor force. 
During this period the labor force increased some 
three and one half times size, while the white- 

component increased some times. For de- 
tailed discussion this growth, well the statis- 
used describe it, see Chapter III the 
forthcoming volume, The Salaried Employee and 
Unionism, Burns and Tabb. 


the industrial process has evolved, the role 
the salaried employee and the nature 
white-collar work have undergone equally 
dramatic change such nature make 
the salaried employee somewhat more 
amenable unionization. The expansion 
the number white-collar employees, 
well the decline the rate manual 
worker organization recent years, have, 
turn, helped direct the attention the union 
movement this potential source new 
members. 

Though efforts organize unions among 
white-collar employees can traced far 
back the post-Civil War period, was 
not until after World War that they be- 
came significant. According Wolman, 
1920, professional service was 5.4 per cent 
organized; clerical occupations, 8.3 per cent; 
domestic and personal service, 3.8 per cent; 
and public service, 7.3 per cent. the other 
hand, “While the percentage total em- 
ployees who are members unions is, 
roughly, 20, all the important manual 
groups stood far above this level. 
1935, there were probably 500,000 white- 
collar employees organized. unions 
operating the white-collar field claimed 
about 400,000 members, the remainder being 
accredited unaffiliated unions. the time 
the United States entered World War II, 
white-collar trade union membership had 
grown about 1.4 

the basis available data, estimate 
2.75 million has been made for current 
white-collar union membership.* these, 
1.5 million are the 0.6 million 
the CIO; and 0.65 million independent 
unaffiliated unions. Though this total 
figure significant, white-collar employees 


2Leo Wolman, The Growth American Trade 
Unions 1880-1923, New York: National Bureau 
Economic Research, Inc., 1924, 86. 

Burns and Tabb, cit., Chapter VII. 
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are only approximately per cent organ- 
ized, while contrast, manual workers are 
about per cent organized. 


CHARACTERISTICS UNIONS AMONG 
PROFESSIONALS 


The central hypothesis here that sal- 
ried professionals, because their educa- 
tional background, their occupational cul- 
ture, and their position within the firm, have 
produced form trade unionism that dif- 
from traditional trade 
unionism. This hypothesis will examined 
the light the relationships between the 
following: (1) salaried professionals and 
management; (2) salaried professionals and 
the union; (3) the professional union and 
management; and (4) the professional union 
and the labor movement. 

Salaried Professionals and Management. 
The relationship between the salaried pro- 
fessionals and management the basic one, 
the one that determines whether not there 
union organization. The shift 
technical professionals—engineers, chemists, 
scientists, and others—into industry and 
salaried employment has occurred during the 
past years. Coming the industrial cul- 
ture with codes ethics derived from 
totally different set circumstances—inde- 
pendent practice—the professionals have 
been involved process assimilation. 
Normally difficult, the process has been 
made more the fact that the very 
nature professional work itself has been 
undergoing tremendous change the same 
time. Thus, many problems and points 
conflict have developed, only some which 
can touched upon here. 

begin with, the relations between 
salaried professionals and management are 
disturbed the conditions professional 
work industry. According the Labor- 
Management Relations Act 1947, the term 
“professional employee” means: 


(a) Any employee engaged work (i) 
predominantly intellectual and varied char- 
acter opposed routine mental, manual, 
mechanical physical work; (ii) involving 
the consistent exercise discretion and 
judgment its performance; (iii) such 
character that the output produced the 
result accomplished cannot standardized 
relation given period time; (iv) re- 
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quiring knowledge advanced type 
field science learning customarily 
quired prolonged course specialized 


intellectual instruction and study 


distinguished from general academic 
cation from apprenticeship from 
training the performance routine mental 
manual, physical processes; 

(b) Any employee, who (i) has completed 
the courses specialized intellectual 
tion and study described clause (iv) 
paragraph (a), and (ii) performing related 
work under the supervision professional 
person qualify himself become 
fessional employee defined paragraph 


practice, however, this definition applies 
but small minority those classified 
mainly research scientists. the employ- 
ment technical professionals has become 
more intensive, management has begun 
apply the principles rationalization and 
division labor “intellectual” work. 
More and more engineering and product 
development work being “standardized 
the same time, the efforts management 
separate out the less skilled tasks and 


viewed professionals threat both 
their job security and salary structure. 
further consequence the large-scale em- 
ployment professionals industry that 
becomes necessary for management 
deal with them but another part the 
labor force—precisely what the professional 
seeking avoid. 

According the able analysis Fritz 
Croner, “The explanation the separate 
social status salaried employees lies the 
fact that their duties were once performed 
the employer.” Croner calls this explana- 
tion the “theory delegated responsibil- 
the point time when the 
ployer began delegating this responsibility 
—first members his own family, then 
outsiders the proper social background 
—it was expected that these assistants 
associates would one day themselves 


561 Stat. 141 (1947), Sec. (12). 

Fritz Croner, “Salaried Employees Moder 
Industry,” International Labor Review, (Febru- 
ary, 1954), 106. 
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employers. Many engineers still think 
these terms, and some attain employer 
status. But, for the vast majority, especially 
those large firms, the chances such 
movement are Furthermore, the 
chances movement upward into the higher 
ranks management large firm, 
though greater, are likewise slim. Engineers 
are beginning recognize this some ex- 
tent, and are disturbed. This mood 
deepened the further recognition that 
their work has become specialized, that 
over period years they may well lose the 
capacity work “involving the con- 
sistent exercise discretion and judgment.” 

Other problems disturb the relationship 
between salaried professionals and manage- 
ment. There is, for example, the question 
the employee’s self conception profes- 
sional. student, impressed with the 
importance the engineer modern so- 
ciety. Moving into industry, finds has 
little control over the kind work does, 
and that the significance his work lost 
result the “scientific” division 
labor. Other problems exist for the research 
engineer scientist. The desire for recog- 
nition from colleagues, which traditionally 
involves publication, may blocked the 
employer’s need maintain degree 
secrecy over what being done, because 
national security for the sake com- 
petitive advantage. The traditional indus- 
trial pattern recognition—promotion and 
salary increases—also has certain drawbacks 
for the salaried professional. Promotion into 
administrative position will unsatis- 
factory reward the man not good 
administrative work. Also, while 
file” professionals can obtain salary increases 
while nonsupervisory positions, the big 
money lies administrative work. This cre- 
ates frustrating situation for the man who 
would like continue the work 
knows and enjoys, but who also desires pro- 
fessional and financial recognition. 

The factors tending produce friction 


than per cent technical professionals 
are self-employed. Bureau the Census, 
U.S. Census Population: 1950, Vol. Charac- 
teristics the Population, Part Summary, 
Chapter Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1953, Table 128. 
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between professional employees and manage- 
ment are usually more than balanced the 
basically pro-management orientation the 
professional. tends accept the pre- 
vailing beliefs individualism and free 
enterprise, conceives his work part 
the managerial function, and may even en- 
vision himself management position 
the end his career line. But doubt and 
dissatisfaction exist. 

Salaried Professionals and their Unions. 
The growth unions among salaried pro- 
fessionals must viewed against the para- 
dox attitudes quite inconsistent with such 
development: generally pro-management 
orientation, even the face specific 
grievances, and generally anti-union orien- 
tation, even the face grudging admi- 
ration for “all they’ve done for the produc- 
tion workers.” The fact that management 
has often passed increases won the 
production workers the professional staff 
results some professionals hoping for 
union victories while objecting unions 
principle. 

Traditionally, professionals have turned 
their professional society for the protection 
their interests. But these societies de- 
veloped meet the needs and further the 
interests independent professionals. This 
became quite clear during the depression 
the 1930’s. the midst severe unem- 
ployment, salary cuts, and demotions, the 
problem job security became pressing for 
salaried professionals. Some the societies 
when appealed maintained their tra- 
ditional aloofness from any discussion 
issues such salaries and conditions em- 
ployment. Others, jolted into realization 
the seriousness the situation, established 
committees look into possible solutions. 
The American Society Civil Engineers 
went far advise its chapters estab- 
lish committees economic conditions, and 
eventually hired field representatives aid 
the chapters dealing with economic prob- 
lems. 

But the professional societies were seri- 
ously handicapped even such elementary 
efforts aid salaried professionals. most 
cases, management was well represented 
among those groups that determined policy 
the societies, and the societies were un- 
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able much beyond suggest and 
When they appealed the employers 
professionals establish salary scales 
keeping with the traditions professional 
status, the appeal was ignored. Employers 
who training were professionals, dealt 
with their employee-professionals within the 
employer-employee frame reference. The 
bonds professionalism did not exert 
strong influence did the exigencies 
the business situation. 

obvious alternative the ineffective 
professional society was close hand 
the form the trade union. But there were 
serious barriers the acceptance this 
alternative. For one thing, professional em- 
ployees identified themselves with members 
their own profession and, has been sug- 
gested, with management, rather than with 
industrial workers. Also, their conception 
unionism made repugnant them. 
their view, unions employed coercion and 
appealed for support emotional rather 
than rational basis. But more important, the 
trade union creed stressed collective effort 
means attaining individual wants, and 
advocated reward and promotion based first 
seniority, then skill. These ran counter 
important elements the professional 
creed. addition, among those profesisonals 
who were willing admit the need for group 
action, there was the widespread feeling that 
the trade union movement was totally in- 
capable understanding the point view 
professional employees and their prob- 
lems. 

The chartered union for tech- 
nical professionals during World War and 
the CIO established another during the late 
1930’s. But was not until World War 
that the union movement made itself felt 


8For examples positions taken 
sional societies, see: Special Committee Unioni- 
zation the Engineering Profession, ASCE, 
“Special Committee Unionization Reports,” 
Civil Engineering, (March, 1938), pp. 216-17; 
ASCE Employment Conditions, 
Historical Review,” 
Civil Engineering, (July, 1944), pp. 311-14; 
Charles Parsons, “Employer-Employee Relation- 
ships for Professional Chemists, Recommended 
the Board Directors, ASC,” Chemical and 
Engineering News, (September 25, 1941), pp. 
1014-15; American Institute Electrical Engineers 
Committee Collective Bargaining and Related 
Matters, Report Collective Bargaining,” 
Electrical Engineering, (July, 1945), pp. 239-45. 
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this field. many occasions, CIO 
unions succeeded having salaried 
sionals placed one bargaining unit with 
production workers the same firm. Since 
the production workers constituted ma- 
jority most elections, the professionals 
felt their fate was alien and unsympathetic 
hands. 

1942, however, the National Labor 
lations Board decided 
bargaining unit unless majority them 
expressed their desire included. 
This ruling served prevent professionals 
the CIO, but did not discourage the union 
movement from trying organize profes- 
sional employees. Still seeking some means 
remaining free the labor movement, 
many groups professionals concluded that 
the only effective alternative was in- 
digenous organization, capable being 
certified collective bargaining represent- 
ative the NLRB.® 

1954, there were more than these 
unaffiliated groups representing some 40,000 
engineers and scientists. the large majority 
instances for which have data, these 
organizations began escape devices, con- 
venient means for professionals remain 
outside the and CIO. Some the 
unions died soon the outside threat 
was removed. Others remained sounding- 
board organizations—little more than discus- 
sion forums—merely going through the mo- 
tions collective bargaining. But large 
number them, under the pressure lag- 
ging salaries, poor personnel policies, and 


antagonism professional engineers 
the and the CIO, and their activities 
this regard, are well documented: William 
Carey, “Collective Bargaining Engineers Los 
Angeles, California,” Civil Engineering, (March, 
1946), pp. 130-31; “Correspondence and Other 
Data Concerning Organizing Attempts Shell De- 
velopment Corporation, Emeryville, California,” 
Chemical and Engineering News, (July 10, 
1941), pp. 733-36; Murlan Corrington, “How 
One Group Engineers Avoided National 
Union,” Civil Engineering, (June, 1946), 
282-83; “Engineers Protest Affiliation with Sub- 
Professionals Professional Group 
WLB Case,” Civil Engineering, (July, 1943), 
pp. 337-38; Herbert Northrup, 
Professional Engineers and Chemists, New York: 
Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., Industrial 
Relations Monograph No. 12, 1946. 
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other grievances, and the face compe- 
tition from other unions the field, have 
become effective collective bargaining 
cies. 

The forces largely responsible for the 
peculiar historical development these 
organizations have left their mark. The un- 
unions salaried professionals 
unions that for the most part they are 
single-plant organizations, the case 
companies with more than one plant, loosely 
tied branches one organization. have 
found only two cases company-wide bar- 
gaining among firms that have more than 
one plant. 1953, number the un- 
unions formed the Engineers and 
Scientists America, independent 
federation properly certified collective 
bargaining organizations. The ESA, 
extremely loose federation highly autono- 
mous local unions, reflects the desire most 
salaried professionals for form organ- 
that will permit the local solution 
all problems. order that each union may 
set its own membership the 
rather than their members, are 
with the ESA. The tremendous 
emphasis local autonomy and unions 
voluntary associations further reflected 
the limited organizing power accorded the 
national organization. Its role primarily 
advisory one. 

The policies and practices the unions 
take into account the real and continued 
controversy among professionals concerning 
whether unionism compatible with profes- 
sional The existence unions 


these unions would like restrict 
membership professionals, defined terms 
tducation equivalent experience. Congress de- 
fined the status otherwise; the NLRB determines 
bargaining units the basis the job, not the 
man, that jobs professional nature, being 
done non-professionals, may included 
unit. 

conflict, which recurs all salaried 
cannot dealt with here. Examples 
positions the controversy are available: 
Capen, “The Teaching Profession and Labor 
Unions,” Journal General Education, (July, 
1947), pp. 275-76; Deutsch, “Collective Bar- 
Does Conflict with Engineering Ethics?” 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, (Au- 
1944), pp. 96-99; “Security Social Work,” 
(August, 1938), pp. 


professionals should not taken imply 
that some proportion salaried professionals 
has become proletarianized. Rather, they ex- 
pect their unions take many the 
functions professional society. Thus, 
many contracts provide for leave absence. 
sometimes with pay, more often without pay, 
for attendance professional meetings. 
Often the employer required the union 
contract pay the dues for membership 
professional society the employee’s 
choice. addition, contracts often provide 
for partial payment course fees, the 
employee can demonstrate that such educa- 
tion will aid him his work. 

The fact that the constituents these 
organizations are professionals well 
employees clearly reflected 
First all, salary matters, the 
usual practice bargain for minimum 
salaries, leaving room each job classifica- 
tion for merit increases. This contrasts 
clearly with the widespread union practice 
fixing hourly and piece-rates that man- 
agement has leeway for merit increases. 
the other hand, some contracts provide 
that professional employee does not re- 
ceive merit increase two successive 
periods (or some stated period time), 
may make use the grievance procedure 
question this managerial decision. Thus, the 
principle reward the basis individual 
merit maintained, but hedged with pro- 
tection for the right the individual 
appeal management decisions through 
process created collective action. 

Second, the principle seniority given 
little weight the basis for salary increases, 
promotions lay-offs. The professional value 
individual worth takes precedence over 
the trade union principles rewarding long 
service and reliance objective criteria 


259-60; Shirley Titus, “Economic Facts Life for 
Nurses,” American Journal Nursing, (Sep- 
tember, 1952), pp. 1109-12. 

12A “Statement Policy” the June, 1954 
edition the Council Compass (Council Western 
Electric Technical Employees), contains the fol- 
lowing: “We accept and practice the Code Ethics 
the Engineering Profession outlined the 
Engineers’ Joint Council and adopted the Board 
Directors the National Society Professional 
Engineers, October 26, 1946. endeavor instill 
engineers awareness their responsibility and 
feeling professional pride their work.” 
(P. 7.) 
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means avoiding favoritism. Some engi- 
neering groups argue that any given 
level job hierarchy people have about 
the same skill and, therefore, there room 
for the application the seniority principle. 
most cases, however, contracts specify 
that merit take precedence over sen- 
iority the basis for rewards. 

their struggle keep from being en- 
gulfed production unions, salaried profes- 
sionals relied heavily the appeal 
“freedom work.” Therefore, they tend 
stress the voluntary character the unions 
they have fashioned. customary re- 
ject such measures the closed shop (when 
was legal), the union shop, and even pro- 
visions for maintenance membership, used 
the traditional unions means union 
security. Almost all contracts provide for 
dues deduction. But even before there was 
legislation that effect, these unions in- 
sisted that the signing dues deduction 
cards voluntary matter. The practical 
question financing union activities has 
become pressing for many these organiza- 
tions, but because they have long pictured 
the average trade union leader 
“interested only collecting dues,” they are 
forced keep dues level lower than 
those the traditional unions. 

Finally, there are some aspects the 
work the professional engineer scientist 
that create special collective bargaining 
issues. Take, for example, the question 
patent rights. Standard practice 
country has been that, condition 
employment, professionals sign over their 
employer, patent rights all inventions and 
processes they might develop, return for 
nominal sum. Through their unions, the 
professionals have succeeded times 
liberalizing patent provisions. Some firms 
now provide professional employees share 
any royalties resulting from the ex- 
ploitation their inventions; others return 
all rights the employee the firm does not 
develop the idea within stated period 
time. 

The Professional Union and Management. 
The tone and character the relations be- 
tween union professionals and manage- 
ment set large part the extent 
which the union, institution, embodies 
the professional values its members. The 
stronger the adherence the professional 
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component the status salaried em. 
ployee, the greater the reluctance see per. 
sonnel policies and conditions 
ment grievances. contract negotiations, 
the emphasis “acting like gentlemen” 
instead “pounding the table,” “placing 
the plain facts before management” rather 
than relying “emotion.” the question 
strikes, though there have been militant 
exceptions, there tendency calculate 
nicety how much each day’s loss 
work would cost the employee, and argue 
from this that strikes are costly and in. 
efficient means for producing the desired 
ends. While the concern over dollars and 
cents real enough, also serves mask 
the feeling that would undignified and 

discussions union-management rela- 
tions, the emphasis educating 
ment see the value its engineering 
staff, understand that better treatment 
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will result better work. The general 


strategy appears one winning man- 


agement over reason, over period 


years, the point where the engineer will 
accorded the prestige and financial re- 
ward which feels entitled. Some 
observers are bound suggest that this 
strategy typical weak company 
unions. seems more relevant, however, 
see the orientation the union arising 
legitimately from the values its members, 
than pass judgment the lack mili- 
tancy certain kinds people. 
Professional Unions and the Labor Move- 
ment. Several factors are important 
derstanding the relationship between unions 
professionals and the labor movement. 
The existence union rivalry plays but 
small part. The ESA has made attempt 
raid existing locals professional and 
technical workers and, matter fact, 
exercises little initiative organizing new 
unions. the other hand, salaried 
sionals, organized not, generally continue 
manifest feelings hostility towards the 
labor movement. Since most unions 
fessionals came into existence the result 
actual potential organizing drives 
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June, 1952. 
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professionals continue distrust 
these unions, not surprising that the 
unions constantly remind their 
members the alternative that 
them they forego their 
sional” union. 

But there another aspect this rela- 


most instances, professional 


workers not have strong bargaining 
relation their employers. While 
would appear that they—like highly 
craftsmen—are position effec- 
shut down the firm, there 
crucial difference. Except relatively large 
where significant numbers profes- 
are closely tied the production 
process, their work can put aside for 
weeks months with little effect 
engineers would seem require that pro- 


duction workers respect the picket lines, and 
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this will not occur where there antagonism 
between the Furthermore, policy 
concerning matter like pension funds, for 
example, may hold for all categories em- 
ployees. Therefore, the union professional 
employees, wishes effect changes 
this area, may find expedient cooperate 
with the union production workers, such 
exists. Thus, while they struggle remain 
sufficiently distant from 
workers and their unions emphasize and 
reinforce their status conceptions, the pro- 
fessionals and their unions may forced 
the pressure circumstances make 
common cause with them. 


14A strike the Engineers Association Arma 
(New York) 1951 was won because the test 
engineers, who had test all products before they 
were shipped the armed forces, were union mem- 
bers. Thus the company could not ship any its 
production. effect, only small group engi- 
were really essential ongoing production. 

description such cooperation, which 
during 1953 strike, see: “The Arma 
Story,” ESA News Digest, (September, 1953), 
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The trade union movement intimately 
tied the struggle working people for 
economic, political, and social rights. has 
rich lore—books and songs, heroic leaders, 
staunch picket lines, bloody strikes and 
massacres. But the unions salaried profes- 
sionals that have come into being the 
past decade have tie this tradition. 
They accept from the union movement those 
tools and techniques that seem compatibie 
with their professional code, and refer 
themselves guilds, associations, so- 
cieties. They bargain collectively, have even 
conducted few militant and effective 
strikes, but they think themselves 
something other than unions, the tra- 
ditional sense. 

Most traditional trade unionists look un- 
kindly upon these unions, maintaining that 
they represent company unionism, spirit 
not fact. However, they may viewed 
from another, possibly more objective, per- 
spective. Salaried professionals their 
unions have sought combine those profes- 
sional aims that remain meaningful 
industrial society with compatible techniques 
collective bargaining. these organiza- 
tions continue grow, least two possi- 
bilities confront them. may that the 
unaffiliated unions are merely going through 
formative period, and the pressure em- 
ployer-employee relations, well man- 
agement-union will inevitably 
force them shed the remnants their 
professional outlook, and push them into 
the mould the existing labor movement. 
they may represent new development, 
merger elements the professional 
society with those the labor union. 
the latter the case, then these unions may 
serve the core for new union “center” 
the European sense, federation sal- 
aried employees, separate and distinct from 
the unions production workers and skilled 
craftsmen. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE TERMS SERIES 
SELECTED VARIABLES 


Georgia Institute Technology 


its point departure from the working 

hypothesis that institutional and cul- 
tural change can empirically observed 
through the growth number selected 
variables. his writings Stuart Chapin 
has demonstrated the possibility studying 
the successive values certain strategic in- 
stitutional variables over period time 
and establishing the “law change” the 
well-known statistical method fitting 
logistic curve the time Chapin has 
linked this time series analysis one type 
broad generalization the cultural and 
social change the social group which 
calls the “cycle the social process” the 
“societal reaction pattern.” 

attempt will made this paper 
summarize some the findings made 
empirical investigation number 
quantitative variables related the organi- 
zational growth ten voluntary associa- 
Theoretical considerations suggest 
that these variables are important under- 
standing the processes organizational 


study presented this paper takes 


*Paper read the annual meeting the 
American Sociological Society, September, 1954. 

Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, New York: 
Appleton-Century Crofts, 1928, Chapters and 
12; and Contemporary American Institutions, New 
York: Harper, 1935, pp. 58-59 and pp. 
see also Rice (Ed.), Methods Social Science, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 
307-352. Contributions have also been made this 
general area Hornell Hart and Ogburn. 

2The study was based ten case histories 
which were written the present author for the 
purpose, and part of, intensive and extensive 
study the formalization process small groups. 
These ten associations were: The Minneapolis 
League Women Voters; The Ancient Order 
United Workmen Minnesota; Minnesota Council 
Churches; Minnesota Nurses’ Association; Alano 
Society Minneapolis; Minnesota Association 
Cooperatives; Lutheran Welfare Society; Minne- 
sota Division American Cancer Society; Hennepin 
County League Planned Parenthood; and The 
International Institute. 
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growth and which constitute 
the topic this paper. 

the course conducting the field 
work,* three sources information were 
used: (1) the financial statements the 
associations; (2) the membership lists and 
statistics; (3) service statistics mostly 
piled the administrative staffs the 
volume service activities discharged. 

The variables subjected time series 
analysis were: (1) total annual income; (2) 
total annual expenditures; (3) value the 
property from year year; (4) annual 
membership figures; and (5) the number 


3The process formalization defined 
sequential, stage-by-stage development organiza- 
tional activity over time; standardization 
social relationships and finally increasing 
bureaucratization the organization. However, 
formalization can defined operationally terms 
the changes discernible the organizational 
variables over period time. This becomes im- 
plicit the following discussion. 

4The organizational histories these associa- 
tions were constructed from the documentary 
material taken from the files the organization, 
minutes board and committee meeting 
pamphlets, publications, constitutions and by-laws, 
annual reports, letters and verbatim interviews with 
active key past and present. gathering 
the data for these case histories attempt was 
made record completely possible all the 
successive changes the manifest social structure 
the association, such formal membership 
teria, specific functional positions officers, the 
changes board and committee structure, the 
changes the administrative office procedure, the 
increases physical property, personnel policies, 
size paid regular staff workers, and the 
consistent attempt was made describe the life 
histories the associations step step tem- 
poral sequence. These ten associations were selected 
under the following conditions: (1) the officers 
the association had give approval the 
search worker have full access all the records 
the association; (2) the association had 
for the purpose this study, fairly rich 
documentary material; and (3) all ten belonged 
footnote 6). 
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administrative employees from year year. 

was seen the case histories that the 
acquisition property takes place 
when association furnishes meeting 
place for the membership 
equipment facilitate the discharge ad- 
ministrative tasks. the membership in- 
creases, larger home required the 
association; more furniture needed; real 
estate becomes desirable. Simultaneously, 
the growth the membership group 
accompanied increase the volume 
administrative tasks and expenditures; 
more office equipment needed, especially 
after the first administrative worker has been 

Figure graphic and composite rep- 
resentation the relationship these 
organizational variables, summarizing our 
The key points the findings are 
formulated here tentative generalizations. 
can seen from the graph there 
definite functional relationship between the 
growth membership association and 
other variables such income, adminis- 
trative expenditures, property staff 
workers; that is, when one these variables 
modified time the other undergoes 
corresponding modification. However, cer- 
tain qualifications should made terms 
general growth pattern the organ- 
izational development: (1) The membership 
growth precedes the growth income. Even 
though find positive relationship be- 
tween the increase membership and 
growth income this relationship does not 
seem continuous. With decline 
the membership organization there 
immediate actual decline income. 
(2) There positive relationship between 
the growth total income organiza- 


Stuart Chapin, “The Growth Bureauc- 
Hypothesis,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (December, 1951), pp. 835-836. 

observations and interpretations made 
this paper seem corroborated more in- 
clusive and representative sample voluntary 
associations which have been treated statistically 
this author. random sample was drawn from 
535 voluntary associations. The sample con- 
sisted 119 associations, which responded 
the request for interviews. The president and 
executive secretary each association were inter- 
viewed with schedule. For detailed statistical 
analysis see “Formalization Process Voluntary 
Associations” Ph.D. thesis 1953 (University 
Minnesota Library). 


tion and its administrative expenditures. 
However, the administrative expenditures 
have much lower rate growth than in- 
come. can noted then that the adminis- 
trative expenditures increase rapidly after 
the peak total income has been passed. 
(3) Property and administrative office 
workers continue accumulate while mem- 
bership and total income begin shrink. 
However, property increases more rapidly 
periods rapid rise income. find 
also close correspondence between the 
growth administrative expenditures and 
increases the property the association. 

general, the above findings demonstrate 
that there certain tendency for the 
process formalization continue the 
period when the social group contracts. 
Evidence that this period 
contracting membership, the administrative 
staff expenditures, staff workers, and prop- 
erty, rise cyclically. The association which 
the past has learned cope effectively with 
its many problems formalization and 
rationalization its structure, attempts 
survive continuing the process formal- 
ization. 

The question arises why there 
functional relationship between the growth 
membership, income, administrative ex- 
penditures, property, workers. 
Why voluntary associations have 
tendency increase their membership 
certain point and then reach point 
maximum growth? Furthermore, why does 
membership decline after period time? 
Why that with decline membership 
there immediate actual decline 
income, and, finally, why property, ad- 
ministrative expenditures and office workers 
continue accumulate while membership 
and total income begin shrink? Before 
attempting answer any these questions 
must clearly have mind that the ma- 
terial presented above represents only 
empirical study small selected group 
voluntary associations and that the generali- 
zations and interpretations might not fully 
conform more representative sample. 
was attempted here merely explore and 


These generalizations apply only the 
ten case histories studied; this paper may sug- 
studying the changing structure group. 
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Property 


CYCLE FORMALIZATION 


Units Time 


Ficure Graphic Representation the Relationship Certain Organizational Variables. 


suggest possible method observation, 
and, addition, present set hypothe- 
ses which would guide and offer some in- 
sight for further research this field. 

general, then, the above can con- 
ceived ideal type construct for use 
comparative guide research the mani- 
structural differentiation small 
groups. With these limitations mind let 


try answer these questions series 
interrelated and tentative propositions: 


(1) The number members and the con- 


tinued growth the membership group are 
the result both the success associa- 
tion coping with the internal functional 
problems posed expanding member- 
ship and the total adjustment adaptation 


tional unit its social environment (includ- 
ing success the enlistment new members 
from this environment). 

(2) The less specialized and segmental 
the role the members play the association, 
the more pronounced the tendency re- 
gard participation the association 
end itself. This leads greater soli- 
darity the group and lessens the possi- 
bility decline membership. The more 
specialized the role each member plays 
the association, the more pronounced will 
his tendency regard participation 
the means end. The loyalty the 
members their association can sta- 
bilized when participation regarded not 
merely means the attainment 
specified ends, but the preservation 
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the association end its own right. 
then the advantage the associa- 
encourage primary group relations 
the membership. However, qualifying 
statement should made here. must not 
overlook the other hand the stabilizing 
the specialization and formalization 
roles within organization. That 
say, when the functional position roles 
such are abstracted from concrete per- 
sons and codified and defined symbols, 
the organization acquires general greater 
stability and flexibility than when under 
the personal authority one more charis- 
matic leaders. However, the problem 
formalization versus lack this: the 
members most affected the specialization 
and formalization roles are those 
run the show,” i.e., are actively engaged 
leaders the organization, and they are less 
likely withdraw their membership. The 
greatest turnover the membership 
observed the passive membership after 
formalization, whose roles have been the least 
specialized. The passivity this non-special- 
ized group might due the disparity 
that exists between and the highly for- 
malized segment the association. Thus, 
balance between sociability and formali- 
zation must attained prevent the dis- 
integration the association. 

(3) Certain associations may serve very 
specific interests and precisely for this 
reason that their appeal limited certain 
types individuals. This imposes maxi- 
mum size any one organization any 
given area. 

(4) With the increasing need service 
rendered voluntary association there 
increase membership, and 
with the fulfillment partial fulfillment 
such service there corresponding de- 
crease membership. 

(5) With increased membership, how- 
ever, there corresponding increase 
the heterogeneity the group terms 
sentiments, interests, dedication the 
“cause,” etc., and corresponding decline 
intimacy and frequency inter- 
action. More specifically, there decline 
membership meetings and volunteer 
consequence, the membership be- 
comes extremely passive and increasingly 
removed from the leadership the associa- 
tion. the membership expands, the group 


whole likely lose its primary char- 
acter. This not say, however, that the 
primary group disappears; certain clusters 
individuals are found interact with one 
another more frequently than they with 
the rest the membership. Sub-groups 
appear which retain the primary character 
previously extending over the entire mem- 
bership. These sub-group clusters are inte- 
grated into the manifest social structure and 
the membership organized membership 
units. the same time the need for control 
arises out the fact that some these 
membership units tend become relatively 
autonomous from the rest the organiza- 
tion. varying degrees loyalty the mem- 
bers diverted from the association the 
membership units that the basis for 
conflict with the organization has been laid. 

(6) The loss membership the organ- 
ization might due then several reasons, 
such as: increased secondary contacts, com- 
peting associations with similar functions, 
conflict within the association resulting from 
the heterogeneity the group members, in- 
effectiveness intracommunication, de- 
crease the material symbolic incentives 
offered the association, relative decrease 
the need function functions ren- 
dered the association its members 
the community and the extent which 
the association able coordinate its 
formal and informal relationships. 

(7) There evidence that the formaliza- 
tion and contraction the social group con- 
stitute “vicious circle.” order cope 
with its financial problems and declining 
membership, the association streamlines its 
structure and procedures according 
modern organizational principles intro- 
ducing higher membership dues, professional 
help, and other means. These new organiza- 
tional features alienate portions the mem- 
bership which had joined the association 
earlier and more informal stage, and lead 
secession masse. This mass separation 
creates even greater problems with which 
the association attempts cope formal- 
izing its organization even more. 

(8) With declining membership, efforts 
are made control the drop introducing 
new incentives, added services, professional 
and administrative staff order discharge 
and supervise such services. Special com- 
municative devices appear with the declining 
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frequency face-to-face interaction, pre- 
ceded the increasing structural differen- 
tiation and the separation various func- 
tional activities. Furthermore, the association 
confronted with the problem enforcing 
the pertinent features its program through 
relatively expensive outlay. Thus with 
increase controls there corresponding 
increase staff and administrative expendi- 
tures. This phenomenon increased con- 
trols, efforts improve communication, and 
the use additional professional help can 
found emerging not only when the mem- 
bership declines, but also when the member- 
ship increases rapid rate. 

(9) Increase expenditures can also 


explained terms increased capital 
lay improve facilities order maintain 
organizational prestige. 

(10) With decline the membership 
actual decline income. This phenomenon 
due primarily the greater efficiency 
the organization collecting dues and 
ing out financial drives. 

(11) Material property will increase over 
period time, and this increase closely 
related the expenditures for staff and up- 
keep. Unless the material property 
drawn from use permitted deteriorate, 
these service expenditures cannot reduced 
below certain level. 


METHODOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
SEGREGATION INDEXES 


AND BEVERLY DUNCAN 
University Chicago 


ture several alternative indexes the 

degree residential segregation the 
nonwhite population This paper 
shows that all these can regarded 
functions single geometrical construct, 
the “segregation curve.” From this there are 
developed several important implications: 


have been proposed the litera- 


Revision paper read meeting the 
Midwest Sociological Society, April, 1954. The 
clerical assistance Florence Sugeno, Richard 
Redick and Robert Glassburg gratefully acknowl- 
edged, the financial assistance the Social 
Science Research Committee the University 
Chicago. This research was supported part 
the Air Force under Contract Number 
monitored the Human Re- 
sources Research Institute. Permission granted 
for reproduction, translation, publication and dis- 
posal whole and part for the 
Government. 

Index Segregation Based Block Statistics,” 
American Sociological Review, (December, 
1951), pp. 825-831; Julius Jahn, “The Measure- 
ment Ecological Segregation: Derivation 
Index Based the Criterion Reproducibility,” 
American Sociological Review, (February, 1950), 
pp. 100-104; Julius Jahn, Calvin Schmid, 
and Clarence Schrag, “The Measurement Eco- 
logical Segregation,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1947), pp. 293-303. 


(1) The proposed indexes segregation 
have number hitherto unnoticed inter- 
relationships which can mathematically 
demonstrated. (2) Some them have 
ematical properties which their proponents 
were unaware, and which lead difficulties 
interpretation. (3) consequence, the 
status the empirical work already done 
with segregation indexes questionable, and 
their validity for further research unde- 
termined. 

This paper consists summary the 
mathematical analysis made segregation 
indexes and documentation the con- 
clusions listed. The problem validating 
segregation indexes viewed one some 
importance, not only its own right, but 
also illustration the difficulties 
finding adequate rationale for much 
sociological research using index numbers. 


THE SEGREGATION CURVE 


Consider the census tracts city. The 
tract contains nonwhites and 
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portion, and array the tracts 


— 


With this ordering compute tract tract 
the cumulative proportions nonwhites 
whites, letting the cumulative propor- 
the cumulative proportion whites 
The segregation curve the 
The observed segregation curve, together 
the nonwhite proportion the entire 
tity, =N/T, contains all the information 
involved the calculation any the 
indexes suggested the litera- 
not likely progress far with 
the research problem limited the study 
this information alone. 


DEFINITION INDEXES 


here define, with reference the seg- 
regation curve, the several indexes proposed 
the literature, omitting the proofs the 
originally given. all cases these proofs 
involve only elementary algebra and geom- 


etry. 
The “Gini Index,” Gi,? the area between 


~~ 


the segregation curve and the diagonal 
Figure expressed proportion the 
total area under the diagonal. can also 
defined the cost rating” the 
the weighted mean difference 


with the tract nonwhite pro- 


portions, divided the mean difference, 


the binomial variable color, for the 
total city population, scoring each white 


person unity and each nonwhite zero (where 


1 


1 
keeping the tracts the order established 


for constructing the segregation curve. 


*Jahn, Schmid, and Schrag, cit., Index #3. 

*Otis Dudley Duncan, “Urbanization and Re- 
tail Specialization,” Social Forces, (March, 
1982), pp. 267-271; Otis Dudley Duncan, Lloyd 
Albert Reiss, Jr., and Howard Stanton, 
Formal Devices for Making Selection Decisions,” 
American Journal Sociology, (May, 1953), 
Pp. 

*Maurice Kendall, The Advanced Theory 


Siatistics, London: Griffin and Co., ed., 1947, 
Vol. Ch. 
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The “Nonwhite Section Index,” here de- 
noted for dissimilarity displacement,® 
the maximum vertical distance between 
the diagonal and the curve Figure 
the maximum the differences (X; 
Alternatively, suppose there are tracts for 
and are the proportions 
the city’s nonwhites and whites, 


Furthermore, the weighted mean devia- 
tion from the tract proportions, 
divided the mean deviation, 2pq, for the 
total population. may interpreted 
the proportion nonwhites who would have 
change their tract residence make 
for all (hence the term, displace- 
ment). 

confined the mathematical form the 
index, without regard the important but 
logically distinct issue the appropriate size 
area units. The general form the index 
the ratio the number areas occupied 
exclusively whites the maximum num- 
ber areas which could occupied. 
obtain relationship the segregation curve 
have considered slight further general- 
ization: the ratio the number persons 
living exclusively white areas the total 
whites the city. The generalized Cowgill 
Index (Co) then the length that seg- 
ment the curve, any, which coincides 
with the vertical drawn from (1,0) 
(1,1) (see Figure 2). 

may noted that the foregoing in- 
dexes can described measuring directly 
the degree departure the segregation 
curve from the diagonal, which the norm 
even distribution. Other such indexes 
The remaining indexes proposed the litera- 
ture can related the segregation curve 
only explicitly introducing the city non- 


Jahn, Schmid, and Schrag, cit., Index #4; 
Josephine Williams, “Another Commentary 
So-Called Segregation Indices,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (June, 1948), pp. 298-303. 

Donald Bogue, The Structure the Metro- 
politan Community, Ann Arbor: University 
Michigan, 1949; Edgar Hoover, Jr., “Interstate 
Redistribution Population, Journal 
Economic History, (November, 1941), pp. 
199-205. 

Cowgill and op. cit. 
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Ficure “Section” index relation segregation curve (curve for Macon, Ga., 1940 


Ficure “Ghetto” index (Louisville, .60). 
Ficure index (Birmingham, Ala., Rep. .62). 
Williams’ model the segregation curve, with .56. 
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proportion, assume throughout 
that 

The “Nonwhite Ghetto Index,” 
graphically plotting the line 
The index value then 
(X, Y,), denoting Y,) the point 
where this line intersects the segregation 
curve (see Fig. 3). 

The “Reproducibility Index,” Rep,! 
formally identical with the index efficiency 
gaphically construct the line parallel 
curve, i.e., which intersects but one 
point the curve which coincides with 
that segment (if any) which has slope 
Then the Rep the X-intercept 
the auxiliary iine (see Figure 4). 

The correlation ratio the binomial 
color, tract definition the 
square root the variance between tract 
proportions divided the total variance 
the population; i.e., 


kK 


2 
Tpq 


the case binomial variable, eta 
identical with the mean square contingency 
coefficient, and equal within very 
close approximation the intraclass correla- 
is, therefore, well known statistic, 
appearing, e.g., Robinson’s formula for 
ecological correlation measure “clus- 
tering The “revised index 
recently suggested Bell? 
identical with the square eta. This term, 
well the term “segregation score” used 


Goodman, “On Urbanization Indices,” 


Social Forces, (May, 1953), pp. 


Schmid, and Schrag, op. cit., Index #1; 
Williams, cit., 301. 

op. cit. 

Ohlin and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
‘The Efficiency Prediction Criminology,” 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1949), 
pp. 

op. cit. 

Kish, “On the Differentiation Eco- 
logical Units,” Ph.D. dissertation, University 
Michigan, 1952. 

Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and 
the Behavior Individuals,” American Sociological 
Review, (June, 1950), pp. 351-357. 

Bell, Probability Model for the 
Ecological Segregation,” Social 
Forces, (May, 1954), pp. 357-364. 


Jahn seems somewhat super- 
fluous. also seems undesirable restrict 
the use the case tracts equal 
size, the latter authors do. Unlike the 
other indexes, eta involves squared term, 
and simple geometric relationship eta 
the segregation curve has been found. 
That relationship exists is, however, indi- 
cated below. 


INTERRELATIONS INDEXES 


Previous work has made clear that the 
foregoing indexes are not independent., Jahn 
found moderate high empirical 
correlations among four them. Hornseth 
demonstrated that the same four could all 
expressed formulas one general type. 
Williams found relationships among them 
for segregation curve specified 

fact, there are definite relationships 
among the several indexes which hold irre- 
spective the form the segregation curve, 
and which can derived formally without 
reference data. For example, the minimum 
Some the other relationships which 
have been found are the following: 

(1) 

the term the left negative, which 
case Rep 

(3) 

(5) the minimum value and 

(Some values eta and reported Jahn 
al. which are inconsistent with the third 
relationship are attributed their use 
formula for not weighted for tract 
size, computational errors.) 

From the above clear that there 
almost necessarily high correlation between 
and Gi, well between and Gh. 
the other hand the correlation between 


Schmid, and Schrag, op. cit., Index #2. 

Jahn, Schmid, and Schrag, cit. 

Richard Hornseth, Note ‘The Meas- 
urement Ecological Segregation’ Julius Jahn, 
Calvin Schmid, and Clarence Schrag,” American 
Sociological Review, (October, 1947), pp. 603- 
604. 

Williams, cit., 302. 
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and need not high there con- 
siderable variation These mathematical 
relationships, therefore, appear account 
satisfactorily for the empirical intercorrela- 
tions the index values reported Jahn 
al. 


MODEL FOR THE SEGREGATION CURVE 


Williams’ model the segregation curve, 
referred above, represented geometri- 
cally the line parallel the diagonal 
the graph which includes the points (D,0) 
and (1, —D) (see Figure 5). For such 
shown that Dand Rep 

The Williams model, although useful 
analytical construct, does not serve well 
describe empirical segregation curves. 
have worked with alternative model 
which assumes that the segregation curve 
has the form hyperbola, aX/ 
where and are both non- 
selected curves this form. can seen 
that the smaller the value the greater 
the degree segregation, measured 
For segregation curve the form 
described, can shown that the segrega- 
tion indexes have the following formulas: 

(3) 

(4) Rep (Vap when 
q/p==a, and Rep when 

exact formula for eta has been found, 
but view the relationship between 
and stated the preceding section, the 
following suggested tlose approxima- 
tion: 

(6) eta (Gh where the 
value taken from the formula just 
given. 

fit the hyperbola census tract data 
for city, was calculated from the data, 
and the parameters the curve were com- 
puted from the formulas and 
D)?/(1 D)?, the latter being 
the solution for the second formula 
this section. 

hyperbola was fitted the census tract 
data for each the tracted cities the 


TABLE SELECTED MEASURES CLOSENESS Fir 
AcTUAL SEGREGATION INDEX VALUES 
CALCULATED FROM THE FOR 

1940 


Mean Root- 

Mean Mean- Corre- 

Absolute Square lation 

0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 
—0.006 0.015 0.019 
—0.003 0.044 0.066 
Rep 0.028 0.065 0.102 -908 
Eta —0.016 0.039 0.054 
0.078 0.078 0.124 


where the d’s are differences between corresponding 
actual and calculated values segregation index, 
and Var (J) the variance the actual values, 
The correlation indexes for this problem are slightly 
lower than the Pearsonian correlations between 
actual and observed values. 


United States 1940. Then, predicted 
values each the indexes were computed, 
entering these parameters and the 
sponding observed the foregoing for- 
mulas. The results summarized Table 
make clear that most the segregation 
indexes can predicted rather closely, 
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given and the assumption that the 


regation curve conforms the hyperbola 
model. The largest errors occur for Co, since 
the hyperbola model requires this index 
zero. Even so, the model does not sacri- 
fice great deal information. There are 
cities whose index actually zero, and 
index this type evidently little use 
comparing cities the basis census 
tract data. 

Two important conclusions may drawn 
from the experience with the hyperbola 
model. First, there appears character- 
istic form for the segregation curves most 
large American cities, despite the consider- 
able variation among them degree seg- 
regation. Second, for this universe cities, 
there little information any the in- 
dexes beyond that contained the index, 
and the city nonwhite proportion, Each 
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tracts were employed; and has not been 


checked for any date except 1940. 


EMPIRICAL CONSEQUENCES THE CHOICE 
INDEX 


number criteria have been offered 
for the choice index with 
consensus the matter having been 
reached. our judgment has been in- 
sufficiently emphasized that the empirical re- 
sults obtained with index may strongly 
its mathematical properties. 

For example, Jahn al. report several 
correlations between and 
ables,2 which three are large enough 
statistically significant and possibly 
theoretical importance. have reworked 
these correlations with somewhat different 
sample cities, calculating segregation 
indexes for the nonwhite, rather than the 
Negro, population. 

The correlation with the 
crude death rate from tuberculosis for these 
cities was .58. much higher correlation, 
was found between the city nonwhite 
proportion, and the tuberculosis death 
rate. Further, since and correlated .51, 
the partial correlation between and the 
tuberculosis death rate, with held constant, 
dropped .32, which the borderline 
statistical significance the .05 level. 
Or, when the tuberculosis death rate was 
standardized for color, the correlation with 
dropped .29, which doubtful sig- 
nificance. addition was found that 
correlated only —.02 and .06, respectively, 
with the crude and standardized tubercu- 
losis death rates. appears, therefore, that 
the tuberculosis death rate 
marily the proportion nonwhite, rather 
than the degree nonwhite segregation, 
and that the correlation obtained with 
primarily the correlation with 
The difference between the results ob- 
tained with and follows from the fact 
that depends only the segregation 
curve, while involves not only the 


and Cowgill, op. cit.; Hornseth, 
Jahn, op. cit.; Jahn, Schmid, and Schrag, 
Julius Jahn, Calvin Schmid, and Clarence 
Schrag, “Rejoinder Dr. Hornseth’s Note ‘The 
Measurement Ecological American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1948), pp. 216-217; 
Kish, op. cit.; and Williams, cit. 

Measurement Ecological Segrega- 
tion,” cit., pp. 302-303. 


curve but also the nonwhite proportion, 

was also found that the correlation be- 
tween and the per cent overcrowded 
housing, .40, dropped .02 with partialled 


out, and that the correlation with was 


nonsignificant —.13, with being better 
predictor than either Gi, correlating 
.76 with per cent overcrowding. Similarly 
the —.39, between and Thorndike’s 


“G” was clearly attributable the high cor- 


relation, —.87, between and “G,” and even 
partialled out. The correlation with 
“G” was nonsignificant .18. 

These results indicate that the ability 
segregation index predict other variables 
insufficient criterion its worth. 
wished predict the tuberculosis death 
rate, the percentage overcrowding, 
Thorndike’s “G,” would use none the 
segregation indexes, but instead, the 
predictor. Yet the theoretically interesting 
question would remain, e.g., the tubercu- 
losis death rate associated with the segrega- 
question require measure segregation 
whose validity established independently 
its correlation with the death rate. 


INADEQUACIES SEGREGATION INDEXES 


The literature segregation indexes con- 
tains references number difficulties 
their use and interpretation. Some these 
require additional comment. 

All the segregation indexes have 
common the assumption that segregation 
can measured without regard the 
spatial patterns white and nonwhite resi- 
dence city. Yet common knowledge 
that some cities—e.g. Chicago—the non- 
white population predominantly clustered 
“Black whereas other cities 
nonwhite occupancy takes the form 
scattered “islands” “pockets.” Surely 
whatever variables ecological organiza- 
tion and change are related the degree 
segregation must also affected the 
spatial pattern segregation. have 
found that 1940, the non- 
suburban tracted cities studied, the non- 
white population was more 
toward the ecological center the city than 
the white population. (This study involved 
the use “index centralization,” 
which has not yet been described pub- 
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lished work, but which some respects 
similar the Gini segregation index.) Other 
aspects the spatial pattern segregation 
need studied well. seems unlikely 
that any single index segregation will 
found sufficient for the purposes such re- 
search. 

none the literature segregation 
indexes there suggestion about how 
use them study the process segregation 
change the segregation pattern. 
first step this direction have experi- 
mented with adaptation the method 
expected cases determine (1) how much 
the segregation nonwhites can at- 
tributed differences between whites and 
nonwhites income, occupational status, 
and rentals paid, and (2) whether changes 
period are related changes these vari- 
ables. has been found, for example, that 
there marked difference between southern 
and northern cities the influence resi- 
dential segregation white-nonwhite differ- 
entials labor force and occupational status. 
When this variable held constant, the 
Gini index segregation reduced 
per cent most southern cities, but 
only two nine per cent most the 
cities the North. Such preliminary find- 
ings indicate the advisability taking 
account socio-economic factors analyz- 
ing differences residential segregation. 
There is, further, need for research de- 
velop mathematical and empirical bases for 
anticipating the effects measures seg- 
regation such changes marked increase 
the nonwhiie proportion, improvement 
the nonwhite’s relative socio-economic 
status, invasion-succession sequence. 

The problem the appropriate areal unit 
for research segregation has been force- 
fully stated the they imply, 
easy gerrymander tract boundaries 
increase decrease the apparent degree 
segregation. However, the problem cannot 
solved merely reducing the size 
areal units, e.g., blocks. The objections 
made the census tract basis apply also, 
mutatis mutandis, blocks. For example, 
all nonwhites resided alleyways and all 
whites street-front structures, then even 
block index would fail reveal the high 


degree segregation. The most complete 


Cowgill and op. cit. 


discussion the problem area unit has 
been given Wright,?* who has 
the formidable difficulties the way find. 
ing segregation measures which are not 
tive the system area units 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDEX THEORY 


this paper have not sought 
formulate comprehensive set criteria for 
determining the validity segregation 
index. Probably such attempt would 
premature the present stage empirical 
investigation and conceptualization the 
phenomenon segregation. our judgment 
the criteria thus far suggested the 
ture fall short comprehensiveness, and not 
all them are likely 
accepted. However, feel that the work re. 
ported here relevant the problem 
validating segregation indexes, 
suggestive for the general problem index 
development social research. 

Specifically, have established the fol- 
lowing: (1) There was lack clarity and 
consistency the specifications for 
gation index originally proposed. Jahn al. 
suggested that satisfactory measure 
ecological segregation should not 
Though has never been made 
clear what would constitute “distortion” 
this respect, apparent from our analysis 
that the nonwhite proportion, does enter 
into the formulas for such indexes Gi, 
Gh, and Rep, and that involved dif- 
ferent ways the several formulas. For ex- 
ample, the segregation curve remains con- 
stant, but changes, then the values Gh, 
Rep, and eta will affected, but not those 
Gi, and Co. yet there criterion 
determine which these the more de- 


sirable property for index number. 


ing such criterion perhaps doubtful 


whether meaningful comparison can 


made the degrees segregation two 
cities with greatly different (2) The em- 
pirical correlations among alternative indexes 
are clarified determining the mathemati- 
cal relationships holding among them—either 


John Wright, “Some Measures 
bution,” Annals the Association 
Geographers, (December, 1937), pp. 177-211. 

tion,” op. cit., 294. 
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ticular model the segregation curve. Thus 
the assessment segregation indexes car- 
ried step beyond the speculation Jahn 
al. that their four indexes comprise “two 
sets independently discriminative meas- 
ures,” and Hornseth’s erroneous judgment 
that these four indexes “are for practical 
purposes identical measures.” The 
mathematical analysis segregation index 
formulas discloses the areas redundancy 
and ambiguity among them, i.e., permits 
two indexes will give interchangeable results 
and which they will give incompatible re- 
sults. Hence goes beyond the truism that 
the empirical results obtained with index 
are part function the mathematical 
form the index, indicate what specific 
property the index responsible for the 
kind results obtained. Thus, for example, 
the finding that Southern cities are more 
segregated than Northern can properly 
qualified known that the index being 
used responds certain way variations 
ing, and that Southern cities generally have 
higher nonwhite proportions than Northern. 

difficult problem validation faced 
the proponent segregation index 
formula. The concept “segregation” 
the literature human ecology complex 
and somewhat fuzzy, the concept in- 
volves number analytically distinguish- 
able elements, none which yet capable 
completely operational description. Yet 
isa concept rich theoretical suggestiveness 
Clearly would not wish sacrifice the 
capital theorization observation 
already invested the concept. Yet this 
what involved the solution offered 
operationism, more less arbi- 
trarily matching some convenient numerical 
procedure with the verbal concept segre- 
gation. The problem must faced con- 
and operations these data 
capture methodologically what 
valuable the work done with the concept 
have suggested, may that single 
index will sufficient, because the com- 
the notion segregation, involving 
does considerations spatial pattern, 


299. 
of. cit., 604. 


unevenness distribution, relative size 
the segregated group, and homogeneity 
sub-areas, among others. short, are 
emphasizing the distinction between the 
problems (a) working from limited set 
data mathematically convenient sum- 
mary index, and (b) working from theo- 
retically problematic situation rationale 
for selecting and manipulating data. 

Lazarsfeld and his have 
taken the lead much needed effort 
codify the procedures which concepts are 
specified that index construction may 
profitably undertaken and rationalize 
the decisions involved formulating 
index for research use. 
learn, economists have, that there 
way devise adequate indexes which avoids 
dealing with theoretical issues. Incidentally, 
one lesson learned from the relatively 
unproductive experience with segregation 
indexes date that similar problems are 
often dealt with under different headings. 
Most the issues which have come 
the literature segregation indexes since 
1947 had already been encountered the 
methodological work measures 
equality, spatial distribution, and localization 
geography and 


Lazarsfeld and Allen Barton, 
“Qualitative Measurement the Social Sciences: 
Classification, Typologies, and Indices,” The 
Policy Sciences, edited Daniel Lerner and Harold 
Lasswell, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1951. 

Gilles, “Measures Industrial Ch. 
National Resources Planning Board, 
Location and National Resources, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1943; Edgar 
Hoover, Jr., “The Measurement Industrial Local- 
Review Economic Statistics, (No- 
vember, 1936), pp. Wright, op. cit.; John 
Wright, “Certain Changes Population Distri- 
bution the United States,” Geographical Review, 
(July, 1941), pp. 488-490; Dwight Yntema, 
“Measures the Inequality the Personal Dis- 
tribution Wealth Income,” Journal the 
American Statistical Association, (December, 
1933), pp. 423-433. See also Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Structure and Growth Resi- 
dential Neighborhoods American Cities, 
Homer Hoyt, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939, Ch. Sargant Florence, 
ment, Location, and Size Plant, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1948; and George 
Smith, Jr., “Lorenz Curve Analysis Industrial 
Decentralization,” Journal the American Statis- 
tical Association, (December, 1947), pp. 591-596. 
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ZIMMER 


University 


ent upon migration for growth 

even maintenance size. Important 
migration the city very little known 
concerning the behavior migrants these 
centers. has long been known that cities 
are made migrants, but just what this 
means the city yet relatively unex- 
plored. Most the work the area 
migration date has been concerned with 
the volume and direction movement, 
reasons for movement, and the demographic 
characteristics the persons engaged the 
movement. From these kinds data the 
significance migration the receiving 
communities has been inferred. 

There great deal conjectural litera- 
ture concerning the social implications 
migration, but the empirical studies attempt- 
ing measure some the implications, 
far specific types behavior are con- 
cerned, are limited. Generally, those avail- 
able have been concerned with very select 

The only type behavior which has re- 
ceived systematic analysis relation 
status occupational role both 
before and after migration. 
reason for this that migration studies have 
been, for the most part, limited census 
materials. 

Significant these studies have been, 
appears the writer that fruitful area for 


cities have been depend- 


article based the writer’s unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, University Michigan, 
1954. Particular indebtedness due Ronald 
Freedman, chairman the writer’s doctoral com- 
mittee and Amos Hawley, Werner Landecker, 
and Robert Blood for their criticisms and many 
helpful suggestions. For funds with which com- 
plete the larger study, the writer indebted the 
Human Resources Research Institute and the Chi- 
cago Community Inventory. 

1Louis Killian, “Southern White Laborers 
Chicago’s West Side” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
Leybourne, “Urban Adjustment Migrants from 
the Southern Appalachian Plateaus,” Social Forces, 
XVI (December, 1937), pp. 238-246. 


Michigan 


research, order better understand both 
the city and the consequences migration, 
measure selected types behavior 
the urban community destination 
tion migrant status. This the problem 
the present study. Specifically, will 
test whether migrants urban center, 
considered group, ever become partici- 
pants the activities the community 
the same extent the non-migrant natives, 
and so, how long period time re- 
quired. Further, will test whether specific 
types migrants enter the formal activities 
the community more rapidly than other 
migrants coming from environment cul- 
turally similar the present community 
will participate more rapidly 
coming from dissimilar 
will test the following hypotheses: 


Hypothesis Migrants differ from the 
natives level participation but they be- 
come more similar the natives their 
behavior the longer they live the com- 

Hypothesis Urban migrants tend 
enter the activities the community more 
rapidly than farm migrants.* 


The data which this investigation 
based were gathered the personal inter- 
view survey method during the spring and 
early summer 1951. The interviews were 
obtained from the occupants random 
sample dwelling units mid-western 
community with population nearly 


This based the notion that even though 
migration itself may limit behavior, previous 
ing live urban setting will facilitate 
ticipation the urban whereas, the 
lack such training experience will retard 
participation. 

Natives include those who have lived the 
community since birth, and those who entered the 
community before attaining ten years age and 
have lived the community continuously since that 
time. 
are classified according type 
community birth. 
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20,000. The data presented here are limited 
married males. Thus, marital status and 
are automatically controlled. 

Three different types activity the 
community are studied: membership 
formal officership organiza- 
tions, and registration vote. The analysis 
test the general hypotheses. 
the hypotheses are valid they should sup- 
ported for each type behavior studied. 

Prior researchers have investigated these 
types behavior but most studies have 
emphasized that participation varies 


trols. Thus, the significance migrant 
status itself can demonstrated. 

Membership Formal Organizations. 
Membership formal organizations tends 
increase directly with length time 
the community within age, occupational and 
educational categories, shown Table 
Migrants, group, within each control 
category, have lower participation rate 
than the natives, but the rate among the 
migrants becomes more similar the natives 
the longer the former reside the com- 
munity. 

Within each sub-group the lowest partici- 


TABLE PER CENT BELONGING FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS AGE, OCCUPATIONAL, AND 
CATEGORIES, LENGTH TIME COMMUNITY 


Age Occupation Education 

Length Time Under 

(Years) 


complement this percentage would the percentage those who not belong. 


demographic characteristics such age, 
sex, education, and The im- 
portance these variables already known; 
the present study will employ these con- 


5Formal organizations refer generally those 
groups which are ordinarily thought clubs 
and societies the people the community. How- 
ever, church organizations, such missionary 
societies, usher clubs, choir, and the like, have not 
been included. Although not reported here these 
latter have been analyzed separately. 

means only that persons belong 
any organization, holds has held officership 
position, registered vote. does not meas- 
intensity activity. 

Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associa- 
tions Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological 
Review, (December, 1946), pp. 468-98. Herbert 
Goldhamer, “Some Factors Affecting Participation 
Voluntary (unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University Chicago, 1943). William 
Mather, “Income and Social Participation,” 
Sociological Review, (June, 1941), pp. 


pation rate found among migrants the 
community less than two years, whereas, 
migrants who have been the community 
twenty years more have the highest par- 
ticipation. Among the white collar workers 
and the college trained, migrants who have 
been the community over twenty years 
have participation rate higher than the 
natives. all other sub-groups, the natives 
have the highest membership rate. 

Within age groups note that, among 
the younger persons, migrants approximate 
the level participation the natives after 
ten years residence, whereas the older 
age group this does not occur until migrants 
have been the community for twenty years 
more. Apparently younger persons are 
less affected migration than older 
persons.® 


these data differences age are not 
evident. However, more detailed breakdown 
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Among white collar workers the difference 
between migrants and natives member- 
ships also tends disappear after ten years 
residence. this point white collar mi- 
grants seem participate about the same 
rate the natives, even higher rates. 
However, among the workers, 
migrants never attain the level par- 
ticipation the natives the same occupa- 
tional level. may that there stand- 
ardized urban culture shared white collar 
workers which soon transcends the limiting 
influence migration. This say that, 
preparing for the pursuit white 
collar work, persons learn the same time 
urban way life, which carried with 
their migration. This urban culture 
makes for more rapid adjustment the 
new community. Such culture not found 
among manual workers. Thus takes the 
manual worker longer become similar 
the native participation. each length 
time the community category white 
collar workers have much higher member- 
ship rate than manual workers. The im- 
portance occupational status strikingly 
evident when note that white collar 
workers the community from two five 
years, have higher membership rate than 
native manual workers. 

Within each educational 
pation increases consistently with length 
time the community, however, marked 
differences education are found. The 
lowest membership rate, only five per cent, 
found among grade school persons with 
less than two years residence the com- 
munity. the college level nearly half are 
members. The importance education 
also strikingly evident the fact that col- 
lege migrants who have lived the com- 
munity less than two years have member- 
ship rate which much higher than the 
natives the grade school group and 
nearly equal the natives the high 
school level. 

each educational level takes least 
ten years more before migrants approxi- 
mate the natives equal level 
participation. Generally, after ten years 


age shows the middle age groups have the highest 
participation, whereas the rate lower for the 
younger and older migrants. similar pattern was 
observed preliminary report issued the De- 
troit Area Study. 
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residence migrants become quite similar 
the natives, however seems that, the 
lower levels education, migrants become 
similar the natives equal education 
sooner than the college level. may 
that college persons join more 
groups which are more difficult enter, 
Such groups are likely offer more restric- 
tions migrants than other type formal 
organizations. 

any rate Hypothesis supported 
the data. The length time required 
become active the community varies 
according the personal characteristics 
possessed the migrants. High status 
facilitates participation. However, regardless 
status, takes migrants ten years more 
become integrated this aspect the 
organized structure the community. 

The rate entering formal organizations 
varies migrant type demonstrated 
Table However, for each migrant type, 
membership increases with length time 
the community. Farm migrants have the 
slowest entrance rate, but contrary ex- 
pectations urban migrants not enter more 
rapidly than rural non-farm migrants. Never- 
theless, they exceed them memberships 
after the first two years. Persons from rural 
non-farm areas tend enter the organiza- 
tions sooner than those from urban areas, 
but after time the present community 
the urban born have higher membership 
rate than found among the rural non-farm 
migrants. Thus, eventually urban migrants 
attain the highest participation rate. 

The high participation the part 
rural non-farm migrants group was not 
expected according our cultural similarity 
hypothesis. may that the rural non- 
farm category does not properly “fit” 
rural-urban continuum since recog- 
nizable ambiguous category. For this reason 
the emphasis our discussion centered 
the differences between urban and farm 
migrants. These two categories clearly 
represent distinctly different types com- 
munities. 

second possible explanation 
finding that, insofar rural non-farm 
areas are small villages, may that 
formal organizations play more important 
role such communities than larger urban 
areas. These organizations may quite 
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TABLE PER CENT BELONGING FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS, LENGTH TIME 


Type Migrant 
Length Time Rural 
Community Farm Non-farm Urban 
(Years) Percent Per cent Per cent Number 
Less than (29) (17) (39) 
6-10 (56) (23) (62) 
11-19 (49) (17) (44) 
and over (54) (25) (35) 
Total (244) (111) (240) 


accessible all members the community 
that sharp status differences which 
select members may lacking least 
quite limited. Thus, living rural non-farm 
areas may expose persons formal 
even more than living the 
city. suggested that the diversity 
such groups may rather limited small 
villages compared urban centers, but 
the actual level participation may 
more frequent the former. Thus, rural 
non-farm migrants may have learned 
participate such groups more than 
other types migrant. may that their 
participation rate decreases proportionately 
because migration, but they continue 
have higher level participation than 
other types migrant. Perhaps analysis 
membership before and after their migra- 
tion would show that their high participa- 
tion rate the present community due 
the fact that they have transferred their 
memberships local chapters national 
organizations which they had previously 
belonged. One the important functions 
national organizations may cushion 
the limiting effects migration. 

Although membership 
for the farm migrants length time 
the community, these never reach the 
level participation the natives. Also 
note that matter how long farm 
migrants have been the community they 
have lower participation rate than 
other types migrant who have lived 
the community the same length time. 

For memberships formal organizations, 
hypothesis also supported these 
data. Farm migrants enter this activity less 
than rural non-farm urban mi- 
Here also, within sub-groups, 


find that, regardless type, takes least 
ten years more for migrants become 
similar the natives level participa- 
tion. Farm migrants, however, never at- 
tain the level participation the 
will now turn different type be- 
havior order test further the same 
hypotheses. 

Officership. The extent which migrants 
may obtain officership positions dependent 
upon their rate membership the organ- 
izations the community. For this reason 
our discussion officership limited only 
those persons who belong organiza- 
tion the community and are thus exposed 
officership Officership refers 
any specially recognized position the 
group. 

The participation rate the officership 
class increases directly length time 
the community within each control category. 
These data are presented Table 
formal organizations, those who have been 
the community less than two years have 
the lowest proportion the officership 
group, whereas those who have lived the 
community twenty years and over have the 
highest percentage. Even though there tends 
steady increase the proportion 
who are the officership group length 
time the community, within age group- 
ings, the main difference among the younger 


When migrants are classified according last 
place residence the participation rate farm 
migrants lower than found according the 
place birth criterion. 

All persons without affiliation have been 
dropped from the sample for this discussion. In- 
cluded here are members formal organizations, 
church organizations, and the union. Therefore, 
the differences reported are not due differential 
membership length time the community. 
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persons found between those who have 
lived the community five years less and 
those who have lived the community for 
more than five years. However, among the 
older people the migrants never reach 
the natives the proportion who are the 
officership class. Thus, for this category, the 
effects migration are never overcome. 
Differences the officership rate are also 
found age. Older persons, group, have 
higher proportion the officership class 
than younger persons. 

When control for occupation only 
during the first five years that migrants are 
distinct their low participation. Migrant 
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worker group. White collar workers, 
group, have officership rate double that 
the manual workers. 

Similarly, within each educational level, 
migrants approximate the natives the pro- 
portion who are the officership class after 
five years residence. Again find that 
after long residence migrants are likely 
have higher participation rate than the 
natives. other words, the limiting 
fluences migration are lost. Marked dif. 
ferences are found education. The college 
trained migrants enter officership positions 
much more rapidly than migrants the 
lower levels education. Again observe 


TABLE PER CENT CLAss WITHIN AGE, OCCUPATIONAL, AND EDUCATIONAL 


Age Occupation Education 

Length Time Under 

(Years) 


Less than cases. 
than cases. 
None the officership group. 


white collar workers, after living the com- 
munity more than five years, have higher 
percentage the officership class than the 
natives equal status. However, among the 
manual workers, among the older people, 
migrants never reach the natives level 
participation, but the differences are not 
marked after the first five years. Thus, 
among manual workers, seems that during 
the second five years the community the 
officership rate more than double the rate 
for the first five years. Thereafter, even 
though the proportion the officership class 
increases, the differences are slight. Marked 
differences occupation are found. High 
status migrants enter officership positions 
more rapidly than low status workers. For 
example, white collar migrants, the com- 
munity less than two years, have officer- 
ship rate equal the natives the manual 


that the possession high status character- 
istics facilitates adjustment. For this type 
behavior also hypothesis supported 
the data. 

Within each migrant type (Table the 
proportion the officership class also tends 
increase with length time the com- 
munity. Farm migrants, however, take longer 
enter the officership roles than the 
other types migrant. Farm migrants have 
particularly low participation rate during 
the early years the community. Among 
the farm migrants note steady increase 
the proportion the officership group 
length time the community, whereas 
the proportion the other migrants the 
officership class increases only during the 
first five years the community, then begins 
level off and remains relatively constant. 
Apparently rural non-farm and urban 
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MIGRANT TYPE 


Type Migrant 
Length Time Rural 
Community Farm Non-farm Urban 
(Years) Percent Per cent Number Number 
Less than (17) (14) (20) 
6-10 (41) (17) (52) 
11-19 (40) (13) (35) 
and over (38) (22) (29) 
Total (176) (86) (177) 


gants attain their normal participation rate 
about five years, whereas, farm migrants 
are continually adjusting. 

Thus, hypothesis again found 
the data that urban migrants 
tnd make more rapid adjustment than 
migrants. The effects migration 
appear temporary, for migrants soon 
approximate the population level 
participation and many instances the 
migrants are even more active than the non- 
migrant natives. third test the hypothe- 
presented below terms registration 
vote. 

Registration Vote. Insofar registra- 


tion vote measure the level par- 


ticipation the political affairs the com- 
munity, the data presented here not 
indicate that migration cuts person off 
participation. the contrary, after 
the community for certain length 
time, migrants become active, and 
some cases even more active, than the native 


population terms the proportion who 
are registered. evident from the data 
table that only those who have been 
the community less than five years have 
lower proportion registered vote than 
the Thus, migration has the 
effect decreasing participation the 
political life the community, but this 
only temporary. Registration vote varies 
also age. Older persons are more likely 
registered than younger persons. 

Within each occupational and educational 
category similar pattern found. After 
five more years the community the 
migrants become very similar the natives 
equal status and even exceed the natives 
the proportion who are registered voters. 
consistent difference the proportion 
registered found occupational edu- 
cational status. 


same pattern difference found when 
those who have not yet established legal residence 
are dropped from the sample. 


TABLE PER CENT REGISTERED VOTE WITHIN AGE, OCCUPATIONAL, AND EDUCATIONAL 


Age Occupation Education 

Length Time Under 

(Years) 


“Less than cases. 
All registered. 
than cases. 
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Thus, terms this type behavior 
also, hypothesis supported the data. 
After period adjustment, migrants 
group, tend become quite similar the 
natives. 

The rate entering the formal political 
activities the community varies type 
migrant. Our show that takes 
the farm and the rural non-farm migrants 
ten years more the community before 
they equal exceed the natives propor- 
tion registered, whereas, the urban migrants 
exceed the natives after they have lived 
the community for only five years more. 
After ten years the community the mi- 
grant types can longer clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other the proportion 
registered, and most cases migrants have 
higher proportion registered than the 
natives. Here again, hypothesis sup- 
ported our data. 

Summary. These data have shown that: 
(1) migrants differ from the natives level 
participation, but they become more 
similar the natives their behavior the 
longer they live the community, and (2) 


space limitations these data are not 
presented here, but are available upon request 
the writer. 


urban migrants tend enter the activities 
the community more rapidly than farm 
migrants. 

the basis case study single 
community, seems that migration does 
limit participation community activities, 
but the initial limiting influences migra- 
tion are only temporary for these types 
behavior, least that, with time, migrants 
either equal exceed the natives level 
participation. When migrants first enter 
the new community they are much less active 
the formal structure than are the natives, 
but with time their participation rate in- 
creases. The adjustment takes least five 
years, however, and some types be- 
havior migrants possessing low status char- 
acteristics never attain the same level 
participation the natives. The possession 
high status personal characteristics facili- 
tates the adjustment. 

Farm migrants have the slowest rate 
entering. They seem 
limited during the first five years 
the community. However, the longer they 
live the community, the higher their rate 


participation. All migrant types eventually 


become similar the natives their 
havior. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINIONS 


NOTE SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN, “RE- 
PEATED MIGRATION FACTOR 
HIGH MOBILITY RATES” 


the Editor: 


pleasing find Mr. Goldstein’s paper 
confirmation what have suspected for 
long time, that even American cities, high 
rates migratory mobility are, the case 
Norristown, sometimes the result “the 
repeated movements relatively small num- 
ber persons rather than single moves 
large proportion the population.” mat- 
ter fact pointed this out study 
migratory mobility the U.S.A. (Uber die 
der den Vereinigten 
Staaten, Jena: 1929, esp. Ch. VI). that time 
did not have accurate measures mobility 
Mr. Goldstein has computed for Norristown. 
However later study migration and 
from German cities (Heberle and Meyer, Die 
Grossstadte Strome der Binnenwanderung, 
1937) discussed the “repeater” phenomenon 
detail the basis study made 
Bleicher Frankfurt a/M (1892, 1895) and 
other data obtained from the registration 
moves into and out German cities. called 
this phenomenon “fluctuation” (ibid., ff.) 
and discussed its significance for the interpre- 
tation general mobility rates. distin- 
guished various types “fluctuation”: sea- 
sonal migrants, young people vocational 
training, persons whose occupations involve 
frequent changes residence, pathologically 
conditioned fluctuation tramps and persons 
constantly the lookout for better jobs, 
persons who cannot hold job. 

unpublished study the volume mi- 
gration the farmer village Medelby 
Schleswig-Holstein, found over-all rate 
migratory mobility (in- plus 
population much higher than any the 
cities for the same years. closer inspection 
discovered that three years only one 
farmer and six other proprietors businesses 
had moved from the community. The mi- 
grants were farm laborers, domestic servants, 
clerical workers; among them many “repeaters,” 
mostly young people who left the village 


spring for seasonal work seaside resorts 
elsewhere and returned fall. 

Thus Mr. Goldstein’s findings are not all 
new, although his the first study this 
phenomenon using reliable data obtainable from 
American City Directories; since there are 
better data available, his study could serve 
model for similar studies other cities. The 
technique such studies could even im- 
proved using shorter periods than dec- 
ades where directories are published shorter 
intervals. 

Mr. Goldstein found that the more mobile 
elements came from the white collar and blue 
collar laboring groups (footnote 540). 
This confirms our own findings concerning dif- 
ferential mobility rates various occupations 
German cities (op. cit., 120 f., 188 f., and 
197 ff.). Not only were the mobility rates for 
wage earners higher than those for salaried 
employees and these higher than for employers 
and self-employed persons, but found also 
that the rates for wage earners showed the great- 
est variations correlation with business cycles. 

would take exception Mr. Goldstein’s 
dichotomic distinction between 
dents and nomads.” Although this metaphoric 
use the term nomads not new, seems 
objectionable because tends evoke value 
judgments. Furthermore, would have 
know great deal more about the migration 
history repeating migrants before could 
make rigid distinctions. Goldstein shows that 
each decade from per cent the 
out-migrants one decade had migrated 
Norristown during the preceding decade. Now 
the fact that person who moved Norris- 
town 1939 left the community 1942 does 
not make him “nomad.” What Goldstein 
overlooks the fact that for many people fre- 
quent migration part the occupational pat- 
tern only the younger years, the initial 
phases career. 

There are many grades mobility between 
the tramp the one hand and the permanent, 
life long resident community the other 
hand. Consequently also goes too far say 
that “the great majority migrants must 
any given point time somewhat marginal 
persons the community with little interest 
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time available for integration into its 
core social organization” (italics mine). For, 
according Goldstein’s figures, man could 
have resided nearly twenty years com- 
munity and yet classified repeating 
migrant and consequently “somewhat margi- 
nal person.” true that highly mobile indi- 
viduals, especially seasonal and casual workers, 
are often handicapped their participation 
community life; they are also often rejected 
the permanent residents and many them 
may not wish integrated into the com- 
munity (Heberle, Uber die passim, 
esp. 156 f.). These, while contributing heavily 
the total number migrations and thereby 
the rate mobility, not constitute the 
“great majority the migrants.” have 
pointed out that the number migrants 
likely considerably smaller than the num- 
ber migrations the merit Mr. Gold- 
stein’s paper; this distribution should also 
kept mird the sociological interpretation 
the findings. Furthermore, cannot agree 
with Mr. Goldstein’s assumption that migrants 
are likely have “value system” different 
from that the permanent residents. The 
prevalence short-distance migration, the oc- 
distribution the migrants, and the 
fact that sharp distinction can made 
between migrants and residents speaks against 
this hypothesis. There may cases, and Nor- 
ristown may one them, where the more 
migratory parts the labor force are cul- 
turally differentiated from the permanent resi- 
dents, but migratory mobility per does not 
necessarily result totally different value 
system. The managerial and technical employees, 
clerical and sales persons, the construction 
workers, domestic servants, and college stu- 
dents who move into and out community 
rule share the over-all value system 
the permanent residents; although their 
patterns conduct, their attitudes certain 
social norms may vary from those perma- 
nent residents. have discussed this problem 
previously mentioned book about the 
mobility population the United States. 
believe this point Mr. Goldstein has drawn 
too extensive conclusions from his data. 
HEBERLE 
Louisiana State University 


REPLY GOLDSTEIN 
the Editor: 


noted the introduction, the purpose 
paper “Repeated Migration Factor 
High Mobility Rates” was twofold: (1) 
show how local sources data can used 
yield demographic information which other- 


wise unobtainable the United States and (2) 
use these data measure the extent 
which high migration rates are the product 
the repeated movements selected persons 
rather than the single moves larger number 
persons. Mr. Heberle recognizes that al- 
though the findings are not necessarily new with 
regard population movement general, they 
represent for the United States “the first 
study this phenomenon using reliable data 

and could serve model for similar 
studies other cities.” 

With regard the comments the di- 
chotomy between residents and nomads” 
and the ascription these two groups 
two different value systems, would suggest 
the following points. Unfortunately, 
social sciences must usually attach technical 
meanings terms which are also part 
everyday language. Because this, the choice 
may not always the best possible. The im- 
portant point here, seems me, however, 
not much the particular term used, but rather 
whether there real need for the adoption 
this any other term describe the particular 
phenomenon. his studies, Mr. Heberle chose 
use “fluctuations” refer the various 
types repeated migration. mine have 
used the term “nomads” refer the re- 
peaters. Both terms probably leave much 
desired. The important fact that both 
recognized that there did exist this special group 
migrants who had distinguished from 
the less mobile ones. Regardless the term 
used, the concept important one. 

Mr. Heberle’s suggestion that the techniques 
such studies could improved using 
shorter time periods well taken. Although the 
published results are based ten year intervals, 
the basic analysis was actually for biennial 
periods since the directories are published every 
second year. These basic data show that almost 
two-thirds the persons classified repeated 
migrants did not remain Norristown for more 
than five years and fewer than per cent lived 
there longer than fifteen years. because 
large proportion them were there for 
short time that the question marginality 
was raised. 

The question cultural differences between 
these repeated migrants and the core population 
and differences levels integration the mi- 
grants into the social life the community 
are admittedly the realm speculation, and 
were intended such, although certain 
extent they were based impressions derived 
from variety other data available the 
Norristown study. Heberle offers his own 
set hypotheses regarding these relationships. 
Both his and interpretations are still specu- 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINIONS 


lative and until subjected empirical testing, 
which some now process, must remain 
so. offering interpretation and hypotheses 
for future testing, meant merely suggest 
that since these two extreme population groups 
did exist, was important any further socio- 
logical studies the community take them 
into consideration because they may also repre- 
sent two extreme groups other respects well. 
the same time, recognizing the presence 
these repeated migrants the community, 
suggested the need examine more closely their 
role effecting cultural change and creating 
sociai conditions that might lead either per- 
sonal social disorganization. 
SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 
University Pennsylvania 


COMMENT REVIEW PORTER- 
FIELD AND TALBERT, MID-CENTURY 
CRIME OUR CULTURE 


the Editor: 


Naturally, Professor Talbert and are grate- 
ful Professor Schuessler for taking time 
review our recent publication, Mid-Century 
Crime Our Culture: Personality and Crime 
the Cultural Pattern American States 
and Cities (October, 1954, pp. 636-637); but 
should like supplement his review with 
some observations which, seems us, are 
important keep mind one approaches 
the book. 

(1) was designed continuation 
studies earlier reported Crime, Suicide, 
and Social Your State and City 
and other sources, including articles various 
journals. viewed against this backdrop, 
the reader less likely feel that certain 
omissions this little volume 
lacunae. 

(2) The reviewer believes “fail note 
that (the existence certain variables areas 
compared for crime) may create serious prob- 
lem they are impossible control un- 
noticed.” this point, said, “In various 
statements, have joined emphatically 
stressing the need for caution the treatment 
such data” (p. 13); and referred 
important passage Crime, Suicide, and Social 
Well-Being, which had room repeat. 

(3) There difference between “eclec- 
tic position” and theory dynamic inter- 
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active factors the causation crime. 
take the latter rather than the former position. 

(4) The reviewer says, “Porterfield and Tal- 
bert nowhere state that crime rates, quoted 
Uniform Crime Reports, refer only urban 
populations.” Since our index homicide, 
employed Chapter IV, established data 
out Vital Statistics, which cover the 
total population states, and since much 
our emphasis other chapters upon cities 
and census tracts, did not consider such 
statement important. 

(5) The reviewer writes: consideration 
accorded the principle that group correla- 
tions are restricted aggregates and cannot 
logically extended individuals.” had 
this principle mind when wrote: “We 
are aware that the same behavior cannot 
expected everyone the ‘same cultural 
context’. But cannot discover what 
unique until have sorted out what com- 
mon, beginning with the larger and moving 
down the smaller units society” (pp. 
11-12). This the pattern follow. When 
get down census tracts, our cases 
homicide and suicide (as Table 66) 
are not out governmental publications, but 
are individual cases, known such, 
whom have placed, out our knowledge 
them, the North-Hatt scale for comparison 
with one another, well with the aggre- 
gates which they belong. 

(6) The reviewer observes that our indices 
suicide, which indicate higher rates for upper 
classes, contradict reported correlations 
trends suicide rates with the business cycle. 
hopes will “give our attention next 
this contradiction which emerges changing 
from geographical point view.” But Porter- 
field has previously shown the Review (Vol. 
14, August, 1949, 486) that suicide and 
homicide rates changed opposite directions 
from 1910 through 1925 and, again, from 1931 
through 1934; that they reversed their trends 
from 1935 through 1937, and went down to- 
gether during World War II. Something in- 
volved suicide trends beside the business 
cycle, Professor Schuessler, doubt, would 
agree. 

Some other issues come mind read 
the review; but there only room thank 
Professor Schuessler for taking the trouble 
raise them. 

Texas Christian University 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


AND PROCEEDINGS 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
For the year ended November 30, 1954 


January 19, 1955 
Council 
The American Sociological Society 
Washington Square 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 

accordance with instructions, have ex- 
amined the financial records the American 
Sociological Society for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1954. submit herewith the 
following exhibits: 

Statement Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the fiscal year ended 


Inventory Securities Examined 


The accounting system the Society 
limited cash receipts and disbursements 
basis, only cash journals being used record 
financial transactions. 

The Cash Balances November 30, 1954, 
were confirmed directly the deposi- 
tories. made physical count December 
30, 1954, the stocks and bonds listed 
Exhibit Verifications connection with 
other assets and any liabilities the Society 
November 30, 1954, have been omitted. 
The only cash receipts confirmed reference 
outside sources were dividends stocks and 
bank interest income. made tests ascer- 
tain that membership dues, Review subscrip- 
tions and sales, Review advertising and other 
types receipts were properly entered the 
cash receipts journal, and that all such receipts 
were properly deposited the banks. addi- 
tion, made examination the paid in- 
voices and payroll and compared them with 
entries the cash disbursements journal. 

The book values shown for the securities 
hand November 30, 1954, which were 
purchased subsequent November 30, 1948, 
are stated cost, whereas the values shown 
for securities acquired prior that date are 
stated values obtained from previous Audi- 
tors’ reports; adjustments being made thereto 
reflect capital changes. The November 30, 
1954, market values represent the published 
redemption values for the bonds and the last 


closing Stock Exchange prices prior Decem- 
ber 1954, for the stocks. 

our opinion, subject the foregoing com- 
ments, the Statement Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements (Exhibit presents fairly the cash 
transactions The American Sociological So- 
ciety for the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1954. 

wish express our appreciation the 
courtesies extended the Executive 
Officer and her assistants during the course 
our examination. 

Respectfully submitted, 
King and Company 
William Street 
New York New York 


FINANCIAL REPORT FROM 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


January, 1955 


Table summarizes the expenditures for the 
past year, comparing them with the authorized 
budget for that year, and indicating the extent 
which the various activities the Society 
were self-supporting (through subscriptions, ad- 
vertising, and the like) were supported from 
dues. This statement adjusts the cash figures 
shown the audit order fit the current 
year more exactly. Again this year, 1954, 
income exceeds expenditures 
$8,000, thus enabling the Society add its 
reserves. This was largely the result econo- 
mies made the Editor and the Executive 
Office, and increases income from dues 
and subscriptions. 

Table shows the budget which has been 
authorized the Council for the fiscal year 
1955. This budget provides for the preparation 
three bulletins under the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation agreement, for the initial award the 
Lectureship, and for editorial, com- 
mittee and office requirements more realisti- 
cally estimated. will reviewed the 
Council the middle the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MATILDA WHITE RILEY 
Executive Officer 


Erratum. The name KATHARINE JOCHER 
was omitted error from the list signatures 
the Report the Committee Awards, 
issue February 1955, 104. 
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EXHIBIT 


STATEMENT CASH RECEIPTS For THE YEAR ENDED 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 30, 1954 


Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Receipts 
Cash Cash over 
Receipts Disbursemests Disbursements 


AND EXPENSE ITEMS: 
Membership Dues: 


Active and Associate $28,707.75 5.70 
Joint 
Student 
$35,754.90 5.70 
American Sociological Review: 
Subscriptions $10,036.23 66.95 
Sales 927.95 2.25 
Advertising Income 
Editor’s Expense 289.89 
$15,259.67 $26,087.36 (10,827.69) 
Employment Bulletin: 
156.00 1,000.00 (844.00) 
Directory: 
Sales 
436.56 20.00 416.56 
Index: 
Sales 2.00 5.80 (3.80) 
Bulletins: 
Sales 5.00 5.00 
Research Census: 
Sales 489.80 489.80 
Program Abstracts: 
Sales 215.00 215.00 
Voice Recording: 
Production and Mailing Costs 54.13 
177.25 54.13 123.12 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 
STATEMENT RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 30, 1954 


Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Receipts 
Cash Cash over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ITEMS: 
Committees: 
290.68 
Research: 
773.18 
Annual Meeting: 
Picnic and Dinner 1,175.14 2,834.00 
Abstracts: 
Mimeographing and Mailing Costs 361.75 
Program: 
Advertising Promotional Expenses 134.77 
Printing and Mailing 2,235.04 
Book Exhibits 1,271.00 13.65 
Book Sales 21.86 15.11 
Part-time Salaries and Expenses 4.60 349.31 
50.00° 
Travel 138.36 
6,770.74 6,731.99 38.75 
Office: 
Printing, Mailing and Other Expenses—Mem- 
bership Notices, Files, etc. 1.80 1,619.53 
Expenses Reimbursed Others 24.48 24.48 
Purchase Office Equipment 25.00 883.20 
Office Maintenance Expemses 695.52 
$12,415.48 (12,364.20) 
Miscellaneous: 
Dividends 
Savings Account Interest 
Sale Stock Rights 
Dues Other Societies—ISA and 251.15 
Mailing List Rentals 400.58 352.49 
Bank Charges .20 5.75 
939.53 1,220.70 (281.17) 
AND ITEMS $60,340.73 $49,372.87 $10,967.86 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 
STATEMENT CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For THE YEAR ENDED 
NovEMBER 30, 1954 


Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Receipts 
Cash Cash over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
OTHER 
Subscriptions Other Journals for Members 4,729.90 4,723.40 
Robert MacIver Award Fund Savings Account 
750.00 
OTHER 7,070.82 $13,393.40 (6,322.58) 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENNTS $67,411.55 4,645.28 
30, 1954 $30,739.87 
Checking Account—General Funds $23,852.10 
Savings Accounts—General Funds 3,803.96 
Savings Account—Robert 
Award Fund 3,983.81 
$30,739.87 


Membership dues for the 1955 $9,628.50. 
not include printing and mailing costs December, 1953 Review $4,016.45, disbursed 


the fiscal year ended November 30, 1953. 


Allocated portion office salaries and expenses paid. 


EXHIBIT 
INVENTORY SECURITIES EXAMINED 30, 1954 
Face Amount 
Date Number Market 
DESCRIPTION Type Acquired Shares Book Value Value 
United States Savings Series 
due 1945 2,000.00 1,480.00 1,800.00 
United States Savings Series 
due 1950 8,000.00 5,920.00 6,208.00 
United States Savings Series 
due 3-1-66 1954 11,000.00 7,920.00 
Stocks: 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company Capital 1932 296.00 526.12 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company Common 1945 526.58 398.75 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Delaware Capital 1943 69.25 
Standard Oil Company 
New Jersey Capital 1940 533.56 2,544.00 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Company Common 1,313.75 2,982.50 
United States Steel Corporation Cum. 
Preferred 1938-39 532.41 797.50 
$18,522.30 $23,290.12 
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TABLE EXECUTIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1954 


IncoME ALLOCATIONS: 


All Other 
Budget Total Unexpended 
Total Actual Fund Dues Ads. etc.) 
EXPENDITURES (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Review $32,737 $30,034 2,703 $14,765 $15,269 
Employment Bulletin 1,000 844 156 
Directory (+417) 437 
Research census, abstracts, 
(+710) 710 
Voice recording (—14) (+123) 177 
$33,869 $31,184 2,685 $14,435 $16,749 
II. ANNUAL MEETING 2,800 2,923 (—123) 2,889 
III. (excl. amt. 
allocated) 11,428 11,530 (—102) 
IV. 1,765 1,381 384 
MISCELLANEOUS 451 686 (—235 100 586 
$50,313 $47,704 $27,480 $20,224 
INCOME $50,718 $55,892 $35,668 $20,224 
NET 405 8,188 8,188 


TABLE BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1955 


ALLOCATIONS 


Budget Details All Other 
Publication Special (Subscr., 
Authorized Budget Dues Funds Ads. etc.) 
EXPENDITURES (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Review $34,603 $19,663 $14,940 
Employment Bulletin 1,000 844 156 
Index 
Research census, 
program abstracts (+705) 705 
Russell Sage Bulletins 1,200 $1,200 
$36,875 $19,874 $1,200 $15,801 
II. ANNUAL MEETING 3,250 361 2,889 
III. (excl. amount 
allocated) 11,923 11,923 
IV. 3,125 3,125 
MISCELLANEOUS 1,402 271 600 531 
$56,575 $35,554 $1,800 $19,221 
INCOME $56,685 $35,664 $1,800 $19,221 
NET 110 110 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Reminder: The annual meeting the Society 
will held August through September 1955, 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


The Third International Congress Crim- 
inology will held London, the 12th 
September, 1955, inclusive. The main 
subject will Recidivism, and will cover defini- 
tions recidivism and their statistical aspects, 
descriptive study forms recidivism and their 
evolution, and causes, prognosis, and treatment. 
Reports and papers under each these five head- 
ings are invited. The official languages the Con- 
gress will English, French, and Spanish. All 
communications concerning the Congress should 
addressed to: The Organizing Secretary, Third 
International Congress Criminology, 28, Wey- 
mouth Street, London, England. 


The Committee for the Scientific Study 
Religion will hold its spring meeting New York 
Saturday, April 16, 1955. The general theme 
selected Psychiatry and Religion. 


Eastern Sociological Society. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary the Society will celebrated 
its annual meeting April and 1955, the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York. Reservations 
for the banquet and reception may made 
writing Adolph Tomars, Department Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology, The City College, 139th 
Street and Convent Avenue, New York 31, New 
York. 


The Midwest Sociological Society will hold 
its annual meeting Des Moines April 
through 23, 1955, the Fort Des Moines Hotel. 
There will general section foundation sup- 
port research Thursday evening, and full 
schedule sectional meetings Friday and Sat- 
urday. Abstracts contributed papers should 
sent John Burma, President the Society, 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


The Ohio Valley Sociological Society will 
hold its annual meeting Cleveland, Ohio, 
April and 30. Clyde White and Joseph 
Eaton Western Reserve University are serving 
co-chairmen the program committee, and Mil- 
lard Jordan Fenn College chairman the 
committee local arrangements. 


Pacific Sociological Society. The annual 
meeting will held Santa Barbara, California, 
April 22-23. The program will begin 10:00 
Friday, April 22. Headquarters will 
the Carrillo Hotel. 


The Rural Sociological Society will hold 
its annual meeting the campus the Univer- 


sity Maryland College Park, Maryland, 
August and 30, 1955, with joint sessions the 
Shoreham Hotel Washington, C., with the 
American Sociological Society August 31, 1955. 
The theme the annual meeting will 
Rural Sociology. 

Members the American Sociological Society 
are invited participate. Further information 
about the program available from William 
Sewell, President, The Rural Sociological Society, 
314 Agricultural Hall, University Wisconsin, 
Madison Wisconsin. Information about lodging 
available from Wayne Rohrer, Department 
Sociology, University Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. 


The Southern Sociological Society holds its 
eighteenth annual meeting Nashville, Tennessee, 
March through April 1955, with headquarters 
the Hermitage Hotel. The Local Arrangements 
Committee composed Gideon Fryer, Chair- 
man; Morris Daniels; Mrs. Preston Valien; 
Yeatman; Louise Young. 

The program includes sections theory, 
methodoiogy, cultural anthropology, teaching, and 
social work. number small interest-group 
meetings also are organized around special subject 
matter areas methodological problems. addi- 
tion, members the Society have the opportunity 
participate the dedication the Robert 
Park Hall Fisk University. dinner and 
evening session April are being held the 
Scarritt College campus. 


National Office Vital Statistics has re- 
examined the need for data nativity white 
mother, age father, and plural sets births. 
After intensive investigation the uses these 
data was found that there ample justification 
for retaining the three items the vital statistics 
program, although tabulation some the data 
may not needed every year. 


The West Coast Society for Small Group Re- 
search has received grant from the Social Science 
Research Council for the purpose holding con- 
ference for individuals actively participating re- 
search such areas communications and produc- 
tion small groups. The conference will held 
25-26 April Monterey, California, and interested 
persons are invited. 

For additional information write: 
Dr. Francis Palmer 
Human Research Unit #2, OCAFF 
P.O. Box 446 
Fort Ord, California 


University Buffalo. September 1954, 
Nathaniel Cantor, chairman the department 
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sociology and anthropology, assumed his duties 
Consultant the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration with headquarters Paris. Professor 
Cantor’s duties take him six countries during 
which time will work with training directors 
European industries, through series inten- 
sive workshops held the various capitals. Pro- 
fessor Cantor will return the States early 
May, 1955. 

Llewellyn Gross will act chairman the 
department during Professor Cantor’s absence. 


University California, Berkeley. Reinhard 
Bendix has returned the department after 
year’s leave absence Fulbright Research 
Grant. 

Philip Selznick will leave during the 
Spring semester, 1954-55, begin research the 
field the sociology law under Faculty Re- 
search awarded him the Social 
Science Research Council. 

Kenneth Bock has resumed his duties the 
department following year’s leave Faculty 
Fellowship under the Fund for the Advancement 
Education the Ford Foundation. 

William Petersen serving chairman 
newly organized Bay Area Committee for the 
Scientific Study Religion which held its first 
general meeting the Berkeley campus during 
Christmas week connection with the general 
meeting the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science. Duncan MacRae assisting 
Professor Petersen the organization the 
program. 

Clark Vincent has received grant from the 
Rosenberg Foundation complete his study 
unwed motherhood Alameda County. Dr. Vin- 
cent was visiting professor sociology Arizona 
State College during the summer. 

Irving Babow faculty member Golden 
Gate College. Under grant from the Columbia 
Foundation, also Research Coordinator for 
one-year Civil Rights Inventory San Francisco 
sponsored the Council for Civic Unity that 
city. 


University Chicago. Nelson Foote will di- 
rect workshop Family Life Education and 
Evaluation August 1-19 acquaint participants 
with the product three-year research program 
procedures for teaching functional family courses 
well with theories interpersonal competence. 
Admission invitation only, but inquiries are 
welcome. For information, write Eugene Litwak, As- 
sistant Family Study Center, The Uni- 
versity Chicago, 5757 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Two workshops methods research pop- 
ulation will given, one each half the sum- 
mer quarter, Professors Hauser and Bogue. 
Workshop will cover basic techniques demo- 
graphic analysis, and Workshop their application 
population research. Inquiries may directed 
the Population Research and Training Center, 
4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, 
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The City College New York announces 
program graduate work, leading the degree 
Master Arts, New York Area Studies, 
This unique course graduate work supported 
research grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and teaching grant from the Lucius 


Littauer Foundation. Art, economics, 


English, government, history, music, philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology and anthropology are 
among the departments participating this 
disciplinary program. limited number fellow- 
ships available for the academic year beginning 
September, 1955. Oscar Janowsky, Director 
Graduate Studies, will supply information upon 


Colby College. Richard Pivetz, who has 
been appointed instructor sociology, was for- 
merly instructor the University Buffalo. 


request. 


College the Pacific. Harold Jacoby, 
chairman the sociology department, received 
grant from the Columbia Foundation San Fran- 
cisco study the East Indian population the 
Pacific Coast. Jesse Steiner, Professor Emeritus 
the University Washington, joined the sociol- 
ogy faculty teach during the fall semester 
Jacoby’s absence. 


Fisk University. Three eminent social scientists 
are Fisk University visiting professors during 
the second semester. They are Morris Ginsberg, 
Martin White Professor Sociology the Lon- 
don School Economics; Ralph Harlow, 
Emeritus Professor Sociology Smith College; 
and Kali Prasad, Professor and Chairman the 
Department Psychology and Philosophy 
Lucknow University. 

The department social sciences has occupied 
new, three-story, air-conditioned which 


has been named Robert Park Hall honor 


the late Dr. Park who was Guest Professor Fisk 
from 1936 until his death 1944. The building 
will dedicated the spring with series 

seminars. 


The Florida State University. Stanton 
Dietrich has been assigned part-time basis 
the Council for the Study Higher Education 
Florida, directed Brumbaugh. 

John Haer has been awarded Social Science 
Research Council grant-in-aid for study Com- 
munity and Neighborhood Attitudes Relation 
Social Interaction Semi-Transient Residential 
Area Tallahassee, Florida. 


Lewis Killian prepared the findings research 


attitudes toward segregation Florida which 
were included the brief school segregation 
filed Attorney General Richard Ervin for 
consideration the Supreme Court. 

William Ogburn returned for part 
second year Visiting Professor. 

Robert McGinnis, with Nimkoff, 


received grant from the University Research 


Council for study Community Satisfaction 
and Family Structure Tallahassee. Professor 
McGinnis has also assumed responsibility for the 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


direction the Sociology Research Laboratory, 
which has new and expanded quarters and facilities. 


University Idaho. Vernon Shook has 
been granted two-year leave absence work 
Iran, under the Point-4 Program. Mhyra 
Minnis, formerly senior social science analyst 
the Library Congress, has replaced him as- 
professor sociology and social work 
the department sciences. 


Michigan State College. The Area Research 
Center the department sociology and anthro- 
pology has been awarded 150,000 dollar grant 
for research social factors involved 
nological diffusion across the border. 
Wiliam Form and Roy Clifford are now 
carrying studies focused upon problems in- 
integration Paso and Juarez and 
the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

part the more general study, this de- 
partment cooperation with the department 
sociology the University Texas conducting 
the human aspects the disaster re- 
sulting from the recent flood the Rio Grande. 
Harry Moore and Charles Loomis are co-directors 
this project, which financed Carnegie 
Corporation and National Research Council funds. 

Graduate research assistantships are available 
for students desiring participate this program 
well other projects carried Latin 
America the Area Research Center. 

The Social Research Service the department 
has received grant 12,500 dollars from the 
Michigan State Board Alcoholism make 
study drinking and non-drinking patterns 
high school students. Christopher Sower chair- 
man the committee charge this project. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station has re- 
cently provided additional funds for study 
the rural-urban fringe area from the standpoint 
part-time farming, community-county relationships 
and problems social organization. Glen Taggart 
chairman this project committee. 

Paul Miller has been appointed Deputy Direc- 
tor the Agricultural Extension Service Michi- 
gan State College. 

Jack Preiss completed the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree December, 1954, and has ac- 
cepted position the rural sociology department 
the University Missouri. 

Albert Levak has been appointed instructor 
the social science department the Basic Col- 
lege Michigan State College. 

James Cowhig has accepted position 
Research Sociologist the Michigan Department 
Mental Health. 

Walter Freeman joined the staff rural so- 
Mississippi State College September. 


Mississippi: The State College and the 
University. The cooperative graduate program 
initiated last year being continued. Other coop- 
erative efforts linking the departments include 
the areas health study and the 


Staff changes State College include the ap- 
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pointment Walter Freeman assistant pro- 
fessor sociology and Herbert Aurbach and 
Luther Swords Assistant Sociologist. Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Aurbach are completing their doc- 
toral work Michigan State College and the 
University Kentucky, respectively. Gerald Wind- 
ham has been appointed graduate assistant. 

Morton King, Jr., currently serving 
President the Southern Sociological Society. 

Robert Rands spent last summer Albu- 
querque collecting information Indian land 
claims for the United States Department Justice. 

Kirk Dansereau taught Michigan State 
College last summer and continued research 
attitudes and participation union members. 

Harald Pedersen has been awarded Ful- 
bright grant and leave absence for the 
current year. Rural Sociologist the re- 
search staff the Royal College Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Harold Kaufman was visiting lecturer the 
University Wisconsin last summer, teaching 
courses rural sociology. 

William Paul Carter currently serving 
President the Mississippi Council Family 
Relations. 

Dorris Rivers has returned from semester’s 
leave Duke University, resuming his duties 
Extension and resident teaching. 


University North Carolina. Institute for Re- 
search Social Science. Seminar Community 
Development Foreign Areas was held Chapel 
Hill December 27-29, 1954. The Seminar was spon- 
sored the Research Center Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change, University 
Chicago; the College Program Com- 
munity Development; and the Institute for Re- 
search Social Science, University North 
Carolina; cooperation with the University 
North Carolina Extension Division and Commu- 
nity Development Projects, Ltd. brief summary 
report preparation and may obtained from 
the Director the seminar, Harvey Baty, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. Gor- 
don Blackwell the University North 
Carolina served Associate Director. 


Northwestern University. The chairman 
the department, Kimball Young, will leave 
absence during the Winter Quarter. plans 
spend some his time completing certain man- 
uscripts, and the balance the Huntington Li- 
brary gathering material religious communal 
societies preparation for cross-cultural study 
along this line. 

Wendell Bell joined the department Septem- 
ber associate professor. 

Raymond Mack has received second grant 
from the Graduate School the University con- 
tinue his research social mobility several 
occupational statuses. 

The Montana Probation and Parole Association 
cooperation with the Eastern Montana College 
Education has undertaken two-year survey 
juvenile delinquency Montana. While serving 
visiting professor sociology the Eastern 
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Montana College Education last summer, Wil- 
liam Byron aided initiating this study. 

Two doctoral candidates the department, 
Peter Jacobsohn and Seymour Yellin, won graduate 
fellowships for the year university wide com- 
petition. Another doctoral candidate, Raymond 
Murphy, was awarded fellowship for year’s 
graduate study the Center for Metropolitan 
Studies Northwestern University. 

Men who received Ph.D.’s the department 
last year have been placed follows: Gartley 
Jaco assistant professor the University 
Texas, Joel Smith assistant professor Michi- 
gan State College, Gresham Sykes assistant 
professor Princeton University, and Eugene 
Weinstein research fellow the Russell Sage 
Foundation’s internship program. 


The Pennsylvania State University. Robert 
Clark continuing acting chairman for the 
second year. Jessie Bernard has been appointed 
member the Research Committee the Inter- 
national Sociological Association. 

The department acted host the Pennsyl- 
vania Sociological Society for its annual meeting, 
October 30. Charles Bornman Cedarcrest 
College was elected President. 

Both Frederick Matson and Margaret Mat- 
son are leave for the year accompanying the 
University Chicago archaeological expedition 
Iran. Joseph Lagey, previously the University 
Wisconsin, has joined the department as- 
sistant professor. 


University Pittsburgh. Saxon Graham has 
been appointed research associate the depart- 
ment biostatistics the Graduate School 
Public Health. His function introduce the 
concepts and methods sociology and cultural 
anthropology into the teaching the School and 
use such concepts directing studies the 
impact new county health department the 
population Butler County. 


Purdue University. William Ogburn 
Visiting Professor Sociology during the spring 
semester. teaching The Sociology the 
Family course and conducting 
mental seminar The Social Aspects Tech- 
nology. Richard Thurston was visiting instructor 
during the first semester the present academic 
year, teaching cultural anthropology. chapter 
Alpha Kappa Delta has been organized the 
campus for the first time. Walter Hirsch faculty 
sponsor and representative with the national office. 


Syracuse University. Douglas Haring, pro- 
fessor anthropology and coordinator the 
Japanese studies program, announced Summer 
Institute Japan held Syracuse Uni- 
versity July 12. Twelve scholarships will 
available through the Institute. 


The State College Washington. Harry 
Elmer Barnes was visiting lecturer sociology 
for the fall semester. Ivan Nye has been added 
the staff the capacity Director the Socio- 


logical Research Laboratory, Julius Jahn having 
accepted research position with New York 
social service organization. Kennedy 
sabbatical leave, traveling South Africa. Allan 
Smith leave Staff Anthropologist with 
the Office the High Commissioner, Trust Ter- 
ritory the Pacific Islands. Simon Ottenberg, from 
the University Chicago, teaching Smith’s 
courses anthropology. 

Richard Daugherty headed archaeological 
exploration party the Priest River Valley, 
Canada, this past summer. John Lillywhite 
leave, having received Ford grant for study 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
Jerome Green from the University Southern 
California teaching his courses. 

John Edlefsen teaching the University 
Punjab under the College Exchange Program 
with Pakistan. Roger Yoshino from the Uni- 
versity Southern California teaching race 
relations. Joel Montague, Jr. completing 
cross-national research begun while leave 
the London School Economics. 

James Short working Social Science 
Research Council faculty fellowship project 
juvenile delinquency. Paul Landis sabbati- 
cal leave for writing and travel. Walter Slocum, 
chairman the department rural sociology, 
devotes one-fourth his time teaching the 
department sociology. Fred Yoder, head 
the department for many years, has retired after 
more than thirty years teaching 
the department. 


University Washington. Elizabeth Lyman, 
assistant professor, has resigned after brief illness 
and has returned her home Connecticut 
complete her recovery. She expects resume her 
academic career autumn, 1955. 

Donald Mills, who progress toward the 
Ph.D. Stanford University, has been visiting 
instructor during the winter and spring quarters. 

Harry Alpert, the National Science Founda- 
tion, will teach during the second term the sum- 
mer quarter, 1955. 


Washington, Richard Lang, mem- 
ber the Society for twenty years, has taken 
leave absence from Johnson and Son, 
Inc., and Deputy Director the Office In- 
dustrial Resources, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 


Yale University. The department sociology 
cooperation with the School Medicine an- 
nounces the establishment training program 
Medical Sociology leading the Ph.D. degree. 
designed prepare sociologists for teaching, 
research, and administrative positions that involve 
training the social aspects medicine and 
public health. This two-year program for 
students who have already completed two years 
graduate work sociology approved 
graduate school. will begin August 1955, 
with orientation seminar and in-service training 
the Yale-New Haven Medical Center, 
followed during the academic year with course 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


work and other training experience. The student 
will devote his second year the preparation 
dissertation the field health medical prob- 
lems and society. Four fellowships paying 1,500 
dollars the first year and 2,000 dollars the second 
have been made available Commonwealth 
Fund grant. They will supplemented tuition 
scholarships (600 dollars per academic year) from 
Yale University. The closing date for applications 
was February 15. For further information, write 
Hollingshead, 1965 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Correction error. the December issue 
the Review, page 805, the affiliation Pro- 
fessor Fred Blum was erroneously given 
University Michigan, instead Howard 
University. 


OBITUARIES 


HOWARD ODUM 


The sociological career Howard Odum 
came end with his death the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1954, after illness incapacitating him for 
only two months. June had officially retired 
from teaching years age, after nearly half 
century university teaching. had just re- 
ceived three-year Guggenheim grant continue 
studies regional character and folk culture the 
South. the time his death had completed 
one half the Mid-Century South, and his volume 
the American Negro was well the way. 
was working two other projects, Technicways 
Modern Man and Ecology and Regionalism. 

sociologist was dedicated the develop- 
ment sociology scientific methods; his books 
were generally loaded with facts either quantitative 
verbally descriptive. was appreciative 
theory and conducted yearly seminar general 
sociology. his scientific work was careful 
trying not put writing biased opinions, well 
illustrated his exceptional (in this regard) book 
American Sociology. the same time there was 
poetic urge him and had sensitive feeling 
for literature, shown his trilogy, Rainbow 
Round Shoulder, Wings Feet, and Cold 
Blue Moon. His varied personality further shown 
life-long improve social conditions. 
was one the few able both scientific 
and busy social action. 

His success social action recognized, after 
his death, editorial the Washington Post, 
which begins with these sentences: “Howard 
Odum was the Eli Whitney the Modern South. 
inspired revolution. Certainly there was 
one—unless was Franklin Roosevelt—whose in- 
fluence was greater than Odum’s the develop- 
ment the region below the Potomac.” The in- 
tensity his motivation suggests that social 
worker was the founder, 
president administrative officer about dozen 
national, regional state commissions councils 
dealing with interracial cooperation, relief, public 
welfare, civil works, planning and regional pro- 
grams. 

His influence through his writings was great. 
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His books listed Who’s Who number twenty-two 
and wrote about 200 articles. This prodigious 
productivity was foreshadowed his acquisition 
two Ph.D. degrees 1909 and 1910; but 
hardly predicted his success breeder bulls, 
possible symbolic value, though, him. The 
American Jersey Cattle Club gave him their Master 
Breeders Award 1948. The feed bill for his 
Jerseys alone was greater than his salary. 

his contributions sociology, the most well- 
known are his researches regionalism, which 
Southern Regions had particularly wide influence, 
and his studies folk sociology, begun early, where 
kept close the objective and did not try 
impress others with the value-systems small 
communities. Uncompleted were his researches 
“technicways” modern industrialism. 

The Department Sociology which founded 
1920 the University North Carolina became 
quickly distinguished. There emphasized com- 
munity research, race relations, statistics, regional- 
ism, population, rural studies, and adult education. 
added his staff rather ingeniously the use 
parts some 650,000 dollars said have 
raised, later carried permanently regular 
university funds. Shertly after coming North 
Carolina created and was director the School 
Public /elfare, and the Institute for Research 
Social Science. During his directorship the 
latter, the Institute published books and 322 
articles. Such accomplishment aided his fund rais- 
ing. delivered. About the same time started 
the Journal Social Forces, which was for 
time the editor. Busy years these! The Depart- 
ment City and Regional Planning the Uni- 
versity, formed 1946, resulted from his efforts. 

connections with scientific organizations, 
Odum was assistant director the President’s 
Research Committee Social Trends (which 
took first steps initiating), president the 
American Sociological Society, chief the Social 
Science Division the Century Progress Ex- 
position, and president the Southern Regional 
Council. 

Among his honors, prominent were the Bernays 
Award Race Relations and the Gardner Award 
for contributions human welfare. 

interesting inquire what were the char- 
acteristics and habits that were responsible for these 
many achievements. Often worked all hours 
the night, slept little and irregularly. For time 
the University had three offices with the 
each. Notable among his personal traits were 
boldness, initiative, leadership, kindness and loyalty. 
The power possessed was built upon cooperation 
and sense Machiavellian; and the attain- 
ment his naturally strong ambition, never 
“used” friends nor trampled upon the equities 
others. 

Florida State University 


THOMAS CARSON McCORMICK 


Thomas Carson McCormick died his home 
Madison, Wisconsin, November 1954, the 


having 
with 
) 
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age sixty-two years. succumbed heart 
attack. Death came suddenly; had taught his 
full schedule classes the day his death. 
There had been previous evidence any 
the road complete recovery his sight follow- 
ing the second two painful operations correct 
detached retinas. His death removes from the field 
sociology one its finest contributors the 
fields statistics, research methods, and demog- 
raphy. 

Professor McCormick was born Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, January 11, 1892. spent his early 
life Tuscaloosa, and was graduated from the 
University Alabama with A.B. degree 1911. 
then was high school teacher until 1921, mean- 
while having earned his M.A. degree George 
Peabody College 1918. From 1921 1931, 
taught East Central State Teachers College 
Oklahoma, with the exception the years 1927- 
1929 when took further graduate work Chi- 
cago. was awarded the Ph.D. degree the 
University Chicago 1929. 1931 became 
Assistant Professor Rural Sociology the Uni- 
versity Arkansas. was called Washington, 
C., 1934 become research supervisor and 
acting coordinator rural research for the Works 
Progress Administration. 1935 came the 
University Wisconsin Professor Sociology. 
was Chairman the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology from 1941 1952, and Chairman 
the Faculty Division the Social Sciences from 
1947 1950. 

Professor McCormick served the American 
Sociological Society through membership nu- 
merous committees. was for several years 
advisor the Committee Population the 
Census Bureau and held membership 
number professional societies, including: The 
American Statistical Association, The Population 
Association America, The Sociological Research 
Association, The Midwest Sociological Society, Phi 
Beta Kappa and Alpha Kappa Delta. was 
frequent contributor the sociological journals 
and addition published several research mono- 
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graphs and books, including: Rural Social Organi- 
zation Washington County, Arkansas, AES Bul- 
letin 285, 1933; Rural Social Organization South- 
Central Arkansas, AES Bulletin 313, 1934; Rural 
Relief and Non-Relief Households, 1935; Radio 
the Classroom (Ed.), 1942; Problems the Post- 
war World (Ed.), 1945; Elementary Social Statis- 
tics, 1941; and Sociology, 1952. the time his 
death, despite two years suffering with eye ail- 
ments, was well the way completing 
book research methods and had finished, with 
his graduate students, several research papers which 
are now press. 

Professor McCormick was an_ outstanding 
teacher statistics, research methods and demog- 
raphy. His former students these fields hold 
important posts throughout the world. was 
careful and productive research worker. was 
friendly and understanding advisor students and 
colleagues. was quiet and unpretentious man, 
but was very effective dealing with others. 
worked unselfishly for the advancement sociology 
both the University Wisconsin and elsewhere. 
His loss will heavily felt his many former 
students, his associates the University Wis- 
consin, and his sociological colleagues throughout 
the world. 

University Wisconsin 


The Review regrets report the deaths two 
its members: 

Ernest Hadley, M.D., 1835 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, C., who had been active 
member the Society since 1930, died August 
10, 1954. Dr. Hadley received the M.D. from the 
University Kansas. published 
studies Psychiatry, and his fields specialization 
were psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

Thomas Alfred Tripp, who had been active 
member the Society since 1942, died July 
1954. Mr. Tripp did his graduate study Columbia 
University, 1946-1950, taught graduate schools 
since 1939, and did research the rural field the 
United States since 1936. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1954. xxi, 415 pp. $6.00. 


political scientist, here reports the results 
research program based mainly inter- 
viewing survey Communist Party members 
four countries—the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. Since current mem- 
bers the party are the whole not accessi- 
ble, the sample 221 respondents made 
former Communists. Unfortunately, the 
nature the sample seems have unduly 
shaped the focus the study, that 
much less informative about the appeals 
Communism than about the reasons for 
and difficulties defection from the movement. 

The first—and excessively long—section 
the volume seeks capture the official self- 
image the Communist movement through 
content analysis Communist classics such 
Lenin’s What Done and current publi- 
cations such the Cominform paper and the 
Daily Worker. Here the author going over 
well worked ground and relatively little new 
added. Furthermore seems fall into 
what perhaps the most common error 
content analysis, assuming that the salience 
theme bears direct relationship its 
importance. Thus, the fact that tactical quali- 
ties the Communist, such militance and 
rationality, are stressed overwhelmingly rela- 
tive the goal-oriented qualities leads Almond 
assume that the esoteric model communist 
predominantly “power-oriented tactician.” 
would about meaningful conclude 
that since football coaches not much talk 
their teams about the virtues athletic 
competition, but rather spend virtually all 
their time lecturing the men about the 
tactics play, that the model football player 
consequently not particularly goal oriented. 

The subsequent sections which deal with 
demographic, attitudinal and experiential cor- 
relates party membership are much more 
substantial, and, indeed, contain great amount 
interesting information. many instances 
the data serve mainly confirm widely held 
conclusions observed trends. They suggest, 
for example, that the membership almost 
certainly not drawn from predominantly seri- 
ously disadvantaged economic backgrounds, 


from people frustrated their occupational 
mobility aspirations, from the ranks the 
“neurotic.” many other respects the data 
constitute fairly firm evidence for the rejection 
certain popular but dubious arguments. Thus, 
appears that origin religious home gives 
certain insurance against eventual Com- 
munist Party membership since almost half 
the respondents had parents who were pious 
least religiously observant. And the myth, 
popular some liberal political quarters, that 
most ex-Communists end return con- 
version religion, hardly supported the 
table which shows that mere per cent 
the former Communists took that course 
whereas per cent joined moderate ex- 
treme left wing political movements. 

Some the most important findings emerge 
not much out the topical areas explored 
out differences the subgroup member- 
ship the respondents, particularly their socio- 
economic status, national citizenship, and rank 
the party. For example, working class re- 
spondents seem take much more pragmatic 
view both the party’s goals and its chances, 
concentrating more current grievances 
economic nature and basing their faith 
the party not its theory but its demon- 
strated “correctness” analyzing current events. 
Unfortunately such sub-group differences are 
not adequately drawn together focussed 
way, and result the general social science 
significance this study not fully brought 
out. further objection one must raise that 
this study fails give sufficient attention 
the social setting the party the various 
countries studied. The most readable parts 
the book, and incidentally those which are 
the broadest social science significance, are 
those few brief pages which Almond dis- 
cusses distinctions between the various Com- 
munist parties arising from differences the 
national social structures which they are 
part. 

far practical political considerations 
are concerned, Almond 
conclusively that the rank-and-file membership 
tends the time joining mainly 
aware the agitational rather than the 
esoteric goals the party, and receive 
relatively little formal indoctrination while 
the movement. These and other materials in- 
dicate that although the party whole may 
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conspiracy, large proportion the 
members are not really conspirators. Failure 
distinguish the levels and types party 
membership may not only lead injustice 
the treatment some members, but also seri- 
ously hamper effective appeal Communists 
leave the movement. 

Finally, relative methodology, may 
said that the use small sample, with 
its probable but not easily determined biases, 
the author proceeds with commendable reserve 
and yet without much caution fail 
maximize the potentialities his data. 
Because the sample small, however, only 
one control can applied time, and 
there some tendency treat independent 
some factors which are most likely highly 
intercorrelated result the special com- 
position some the national sub-samples. 
Accepting limit about 200 the total 
sample size, the loss coverage which would 
have resulted from restricting the sample 
two rather than four national sub-groups, each 
with 100 rather than cases, would surely 
have been greatly outweighed the gain 
flexibility analysis and reliability. 

ALEX INKELES 

Harvard University 


Public Opinion and Propaganda: Book 
Readings. Edited Katz, 
CARTWRIGHT, SAMUEL AND 
New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1954. xx, 779 pp. $6.25. 


The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues makes its contribution the 
promotion interdisciplinary cooperation with 
this volume readings “designed for use 
courses public opinion and propaganda 
the assumption that its character, 
matter where given, interdisciplinary” 
(p. x). editorial committee political 
scientists, sociologists and social psychologists, 
with the help advisory board including 
still other disciplines, has selected some seventy- 
four papers and grouped them under five main 
headings: “The Nature and Function Public 
Opinion,” “The Social and Political Context 
Public Opinion,” Processes 
Basic Public Opinion,” “Dynamics Opin- 
ion Formation and Change,” and “The Identifi- 
cation and Measurement Public Opinion and 
Propaganda.” 

The intent collections like this one is, 
presumably, simplify the teacher’s tasks— 
after all, one volume great improvement 
over getting your own diversified reading 
list. The approach has only one drawback: 
None these readers ever corresponus the 


course you want give. Here, for example, the 
first chapter devoted political theory and 
offers forty-eight pages familiar snippets 
from Bryce, Lippman, and others. Depending 
your approach public opinion, course, 
this offering either far too much far too 
little and never the exact selections you had 
mind, either case. The last section is, 
usual with these readers, selection papers 
method and technique. Though the SPSSI 
volume assigns almost two hundred pages 
this topic, the treatment neither complete 
enough constitute text research methods 
public opinion nor systematic enough 
non-specialized introductory overview the 
area. (And, with its appearance here. Lazars- 
feld’s “The Controversy over Detailed Inter- 
views—An Offer for Negotiation” must surely 
awarded the uncontested title for the most 
anthologized paper social-psychological re- 
search literature.) Between the conventional 
theoretical beginning and the ritual research 
end, the substantive problems public opinion 
and propaganda are given empirical attention. 

None the irritation just expressed applies 
uniquely this reader, but rather the whole 
question the usefulness volumes this 
kind, rash which have been descending 
upon us. This one, however, all the more 
questionable, because has been prepared with 
attempt represent diverse points view, 
but with attempt furnish guides 
them—no interpretation, synthesis evalua- 
tion. one chapter concerned with “Definitions 
Public Opinion and the Public,” for in- 
stance, are given Floyd Allport’s typical 
critique the “group fallacy,” more 
sociological statement Kimball Young, and 
Blumer’s famous attack the premises and 
methods public opinion polling. Even this 
brief summary provides something in- 
terpretive orientation what the chapter 
all about, and cogent introductory statements— 
outlining the main substantive problems, theorti- 
cal positions and controversies the area and 
locating within this “academic geography” the 
particular papers chosen for inclusion—would 
make these readings more workable the text 
text supplement they are intended be. Or, 
again, the particular empirical studies included 
were selected necessarily because they are 
definitive but because they illustrate how the 
research method can applied problems 
often regarded the exclusive property 
the wisdom distilled from random impressions” 
(p. x). result, these papers differ widely 
quality competence, but, aside from this 
general caveat, there evaluation guide 
the unwary. brief foreword presi- 
dent, Eugene Hartley, enumerates the principles 
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that were guide the selection these 
readings 

(1) the book was organized within 
frame reference valid for all the disciplines 
involved; (2) had establish criteria 
quality compatible with those accepted the 
field (3) appropriate balance 
between theory, method study, and applica- 
tion was maintained; (4) could not 
ignore the major controversies, philosophical, 
theoretical methodological, that revolved about 
the issues current the field; (5) disagreements 
were resolved synthesis rather than 
compromise majority vote; and (6) finally, 
must not long unusable (p. v). 


Admirable principles, but, Hartley laconi- 
concludes, “It was not always possible 
adhere these principles.” primarily 
the failure indicate explicitly what the issues 
and controversies are, the omission evalua- 
tion the materials included, and the 
absence attempts synthesis that the vol- 
ume places larger-than-ever burden selec- 
tion and interpretation the teacher who 
uses it. 

Far from replacing reading lists, these read- 
generally become just one more item 
them. view the fact that two-fifths 
the papers included here are just accessible 
and much placed context the bound 
volumes the Public Opinion Quarterly from 
which they came, there would seem little 
enlarging your list with this one, 
especially when the recent Berelson and Jano- 
Reader Public Opinion and Communi- 
cation (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953) 
provides more integrated coverage much 
the same ground. 

STAR 

The University Chicago 


Conflict and Mood: Factors Affecting Stability 
Response. KENDALL. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. 182 pp. $3.50. 


This monograph reports upon analysis 
interview data collected the course 
three panel studies which respondents were 
interviewed least twice. The purpose this 
was investigate factors that might 
related changes response between in- 
terviews. the factors suggested the 
the panel data, two were selected 
for further systematic investigation—conflict 
and mood. 

interview schedule was designed pro- 
vide measure conflict and this schedule was 
given twice sample approximately 500 
college students with interval four weeks 
separating the two administrations. second 
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interview schedule, designed provide meas- 
ure mood, was given another sample 
approximately 500 college students with four 
week interval also separating these two 
administrations. 

Conflict was measured asking students 
choose between two alternatives. some 
cases these alternatives were believed 
approximately equal value equal difficulty 
and other cases unequal value difficulty. 
was believed that the more nearly equal two 
alternatives were, value difficulty, the 
more difficult would the choice. And the 
more difficult the choice, the greater the turn- 
over change response from the first 
the second interview. general, the evidence 
reported seems accord with these 
expectations. 

The role mood was investigated asking 
students give overall rating their gen- 
eral “good spirits” and more specific ratings 
their degree opti- 
mism-pessimism, and expansiveness-contraction” 
the time the schedules were filled out. 
latent structure analysis indicated that the 
four ratings could described dichoto- 
mous latent variable. Thus four groups were 
obtained: those who were good mood 
the time both interviews, those who were 
bad mood, those who shifted from good 
bad mood, and those who shifted from 
bad good mood. The 514 students who 
answered the mood schedule were approximately 
equally divided among these four classes. 

was believed that individuals whose moods 
were different the time the two inter- 
views would show greater turnover change 
response opinion questions than those 
whose moods remained the same. The evidence 
reported this point not quite decisive 
that relating conflict turnover. Yet the 
evidence such that this variable seems worthy 
further investigation one potentially re- 
lating turnover. 

Some minor criticism may made the 
organization the material. unfortunate, 
for example, that the are collected 
the back the book, requiring great deal 
turning back and forth for the serious reader. 
some cases finds that the notes not 
seem particularly pertinent the dis- 
cussion and these notes might better have been 
omitted. other cases, where the notes are 
pertinent, they might better have been incor- 
porated into the text. Citations the litera- 
ture are also mixed with other notes and 
impossible determine, without turning 
the back the book, whether the note 
refers quotation from another source 
merely the author’s aside. one the notes, 
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page 169, what frequently, but somewhat 
mistakenly, called the “Weber-Fechner law” 
(there are, fact, two laws, one Weber’s law 
and one Fechner’s, and the two not always 
apply together) referred the 
known Weber-Fechtner (sic) law.” 

These are minor criticisms and they should 
not detract from the fact that anyone interested 
opinion and attitude research will find 
Kendall’s book interest and value. The analy- 
ses reported provide new and additional in- 
sights into the phenomenon turnover. 
addition, number provocative questions 
about turnover are raised that suggest needed 
research. 

ALLEN Epwarps 


The University Washington 


Labor Mobility Six Cities. 
PALMER (with the assistance 
BRAINERD). New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1954. xiv, 177 pp. $2.25 
paper; $2.75 cloth. 

Labor Mobility and Economic Opportunity. 
Wicut al. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. and the Technology 
Press Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology, 1954. vii, 118 pp. $3.50. 


During the 1930’s the pressing problem fac- 
ing the United States was that unemploy- 
ment. The basic question toward which all 
governmental and other actions were taken 
was that how find create jobs for the 
unemployed. Because the job shortage those 
fortunate enough employed tended 
stay put. Labor mobility was minimum 
apparently; least posed few problems, 
any, from the viewpoint the employer and 
his production schedule. Whether the relative 
lack labor mobility was problem which 
should have been considered from the view- 
point the employed workers, was thought 
but minor importance when compared 
with the problem finding jobs for the 
unemployed. 

The situation was completely reversed dur- 
ing the 1940’s, especially during World War 
II. With many men the military there 
was shortage civilian workers. And with 
many more job opportunities workers began 
moving about from employer employer, from 
one occupation another, from industry 
industry, and among the different areas the 
country. Labor mobility was now problem 
from the viewpoint the employer and his 
production schedule. Either some other em- 
ployer was threatening take his labor away, 
had his eyes someone else’s labor 
supply. Indeed, various governmental measures 
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were taken during the war reduce labor 
mobility. 

labor mobility became subject accepted 
scientific enquiry. Comparatively little was 
really known about the subject for the entire 
United States. few labor markets local 
communities had been studied during the 
1930’s; labor mobility had been investigated 
(sometimes with the help the W.P.A.) from 
the viewpoint how the unemployed become 
employed. the extent that there was any 
theory labor mobility widely held, was 
simply the view that differential wage rates 
would automatically take care whatever 
labor mobility the economy might require. 

Labor Mobility Six Cities was really the 
first large scale attempt learn some the 
most elementary facts about labor mobility, 
including such questions as: how should mo- 
bility defined precisely? How many workers 
are now mobile? what type person most 
likely mobile? what kinds moves 
workers make? The study was sponsored the 
Department Air Force part pro- 
gram develop new methods systematically 
determining the manpower feasibility mili- 
tary programs. The Social Science Research 
Council, seven university research centers (Cali- 
fornia Berkeley and Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Massachusetts Institute Technology, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania and Yale) and the 
Bureau the Census cooperated joint 
enterprise. common schedule questions was 
agreed upon and six cities chosen for study— 
Chicago, Los Angeles, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
St. Paul and San Francisco. 

The Census Bureau (in 1951) then inter- 
viewed sample persons each these 
cities. Those persons years age over 
who were found have had full time paid 
job for least one month 1950 were then 
asked series questions about their work 
histories during the decade 1940 1950. Those 
who had not worked for least full month 
1950, were under years were 
asked only for their job (if any) January 
1940. Information geographic mobility 
and the demographic characteristics the 
persons also were obtained relate the pat- 
terns work histories. 

Certain tabulations were made the Census 
Bureau for all six cities; other tabulations were 
made the separate university centers. Sev- 
eral dozen reports were prepared these cen- 
ters, generally mimeographed other for- 
mat not suitable for wide distribution 
permanent reference; (probably single per- 
son the entire U.S. has complete set 
them). Gladys Palmer then undertook create 
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composite analysis for these six cities, 
analysis which was hoped, would supply use- 
ful information applicable the entire labor 
force and which could available for general 
distribution. 

She succeeded drawing excellent pic- 
ture certain basic findings which were com- 
mon all six cities and, therefore, probably 
applicable much the total non-agricultural 
US. These describe the most noticeable fea- 
tures labor mobility during the decade 
the 1940’s: what proportion the population 
most mobile? what are the demographic 
characteristics the most and least mobile? 
are workers more likely change industry 
occupation?, etc. The answers provided con- 
stitute considerable addition our knowl- 
edge this field. 

The basic question why workers are 
mobile immobile was largely omitted from 
this investigation. The subject was investigated 
enough detail and analysis carried far enough, 
however, reveal that the entire subject 
far more complicated than had been realized 
many students; not simple problem 
the economics wage rates. Indeed, labor 
mobility involves the entire question why 
people behave the way they do. 

Another limitation inherent the original 
design the study that little information 
provided retirements from the labor force, 
for some persons who worked only part 
the decade. For example, man retired 
during the 1940’s, information available 
regarding the nature the job from which 
retired, nor the reason for age retire- 
ment. woman worked any time be- 
tween 1941 and 1949 (and had not worked 
1940 and 1950) job information was 
obtained from her. The results would have 
been far more interesting the original design 
had included survey the work experiences 
during the 1940’s, sample all adult 
persons alive 1951. 

Labor Mobility and Economic Opportunity 
consists seven essays written six stu- 
dents, Bakke, Hauser, Palmer, 
Myers, Yoder, and Kerr, with 
preface Paul Webbink. These essays sum- 
marize much the known materials labor 
mobility for the reader who not technical 
economist. Most, not all the findings 
presented here have appeared previously, some 
the 1930’s. 

The essays are variable quality ranging 
from good excellent. When considered 
connection with the Six City study, these essays 
are most useful the extent that they cover 
concentrated form, certain aspects mobil- 
ity which are not included the Six City 


report. This particularly the case with the 
detailed materials local labor markets; 
Palmer describes Philadelphia, Myers describes 
small city Massachusetts and one New 
Hampshire, Yoder reports Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and Kerr analyzes the components 
local labor markets; Hauser presents very 
brief review the labor force. the 
perhaps the most interesting essay 
that Palmer’s “Social Values Labor 
Mobility.” 

What most noteworthy, perhaps, that 
four significant volumes labor mobility were 
all published 1954. addition the two 
reviewed here there also appeared Herbert 
Parnes’ Research Labor Mobility: Ap- 
praisal Research Findings the United 
States, Social Science Research Council Bul- 
letin 65; and Jaffe and Carleton, 
Occupational Mobility the United States, 
1930-1960 (King’s Crown Press). These four 
volumes are the results rather widespread 
investigation into one aspect human be- 
havior. Bits knowledge have begun 
accumulated. large scale intelligent 
researches can continued into future years 
some significant knowledge may yet gained. 

JAFFE 

Columbia University 


Jugend der Nachkriegszeit: 
und Reaktionsweisen. GERHARD BAUMERT. 
xviii, 266 pp. 1952. Deutsche Familien nach 
dem Kriege. BAUMERT, unter 
Mitwirkung von xx, 259 
pp. 1954. Schule und Jugend einer aus- 
einer Oberprima. KOEPNICK. 
xl, 313 pp. (bound one). 1952. 
und Birger: Das zwischen Ver- 
waltung und einer deutschen 
Mittelstadt. LINDEMANN. xv, 
213 pp. 1952. Gewerkschaft und Betriebsrat 
Urteil der Arbeitnehmer. 
MAUSOLFF. xix, 176 pp. 1952. Darmstadt: 
Eduard Roether Verlag (Gemeindestudie des 
Instituts fiir sozialwissenschaftliche Forsch- 
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September, 1944, per cent the city 
Darmstadt (52 per cent its metropolitan 
area) was destroyed half-hour air raid. 
The 1939 population 110,000 sank 67,000 
1945, but mid-1951 had reached 100,000 
again. The organizational and personnel setting 
the nine-monograph study this city and 
its hinterland has briefly been described the 
review the first three volumes (American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1953) pp. 
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716-719). Space permits more than 
illustrative topical indication the remain- 
ing six, which indeed deserve fuller description 
and analysis. They deal with youth and family 
(Nos. 4-7) and bureaucracy and labor 
Nos. 1-3 examine the relations between city 
and country). They contain important intro- 
ductions Adorno and Frederick 
Pollock (9) (both Frankfurt University’s 
Institute Social Research), excellent English 
summaries Nels Anderson and 
Earl Grigsby (8), and many tables, figures, 
appendices methodology, bibliographies, and 
indexes. 

Baumert’s Postwar Youth: Living Conditions 
and Modes Reaction shows that, while bomb 
damage hit the ecologically more vulnerable 
self-employed worst, 1949, despite the gen- 
eral decline housing conditions, socio-eco- 
nomic stratification had 
This stratification illustrated, the 
lower percentages fathers high social- 
status groups who had been military service 
and fatherless high-school against grade- 
and technical-school students. But the stereo- 
typical authority the German father (argued, 
e.g., Schaffner’s Father Land) matter 
the past not for reason alone (as also 
attested studies summarized Lowie’s 
Toward Understanding Germany, Chicago, 
1954); here and Monograph Baumert 
argues that the “threatened institution the 
family has certainly not been strengthened 
the solidarity ‘the crisis” (Adorno #5, 
vi). Darmstadt adults recognize that has 
delegated some its socializing functions 
church and school. Class differences child 
training not seem affected this, however 
(and resemble those found, e.g., Chicago 
Ericson); nor are differences the socio-eco- 
nomic status parents children higher 
against technical schools. 

Darmstadt England (cf. Anna Frued’s 
findings), children, rather than turning away 
from destruction, may attracted it, but 
the rubble does not have the fascination 
ancient ruins. Complaints over housing condi- 
tions are widespread, though less among work- 
ers’ children than among civil servants’, for 
whom the contrast between pre- 
bombing housing was greater. The description 
changes the family itself suggests that 
the father’s absence may have severer psycho- 
logical consequences for the child due 
divorce and desertion than caused 
death. Baumert concurs with Frenkel-Brunswik’s 
more purely affective, dependence parents, 
but believes intensified the extreme 
postwar conditions this particular city. 
study friendships among high-school seniors 
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once more underlines the existence status 
groups many youths were sick. Occupationally, 
they seemed less security-minded than 
cans studied Sower al. (Youth and the 
World Work, Michigan State College, 1949), 
Girls were convinced that they would find 
husbands but did not view them providers 
secure existences. They expected 

German Families After the War has 
mative vital statistics postwar Darmstadt, 
perhaps most important them the declining 
birth, marriage, and divorce rates. 1950, 
about fifth all elementary-school children 
grew without fathers, and per cent 
the mothers the urban, and per cent 
those the rural, children worked outside 
their homes. Postwar shifts the occupational 
distribution were slight, with civil servants 
showing the greatest increase (from 4.8 per 
cent 1946 6.3 1950), and self-employed 
the greatest decrease (from 27.6 25.2). The 
authors give information family income, 
budgeting, and housing. They suggest two major 
social-psychological family types, authoritarian 
and equalitarian, and discuss them with refer- 
ence work such American scholars 
Schaffner, Rodnick, and Burgess and Locke. 
They classify 104 387 families studied 
characterized “by strong predominance the 
husband”; 99, tending toward equality 
the spouses; and 184, having only 
articulated characteristics one the other 
kind” (p. 162). 


Responses sample 381 adults 


divorce, unmarried motherhood, and common- 
law marriage are some the findings from 
which inferred change traditional ideas 
and behaviors, but continuing basic affirma- 
tion the family institution” (p. 182). 
This deviates from Schelsky’s (Wandlungen der 
deutschen Familie der Gegenwart, Dortmund, 
1953) dubious thesis the over-all increase 
family stability which fully discussed 
the authors. 

School and Youth Bombed-Out City 
gives minute, largely uninterpretive descrip- 
tions school, teaching, student-student and 
student-teacher relations, and attitudes toward 
the school. the Darmstadt schools, 
were destroyed the fateful air raid. Six years 
later, teaching was once more carried 
overcrowded buildings. detailed discus- 
sion types schools and student proveni- 
ence followed presentations children’s 
criticisms lacking uniformity the German 
school system and their statements ele- 
mentary schools, the behavior their pupils, 
screening procedures for admission higher 
grades, high-school students’ notions the 
differences between their own and lower edu- 
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cational levels, seniors’ ideas the aims 
their education (where “understanding 
other persons and peoples” ranked first) and 
the privilege their own superior training, 
and ideas technical-school students, 
type school considered necessary 
per cent them. Some findings this mono- 
graph are: seniors overwhelmingly (82 per cent) 
said they preferred teacher who allows stu- 
dents some decision-making; tolerance was his 
most frequently mentioned desirable quality 
(68 per cent), followed pedagogical (40) 
and technical competence (37), objectivity 
(33), and personality (11); senior classes were 
status-conscious respect lower ones, but 
within them “personality” counted, not parents’ 
position scholastic performance. 

Koepnick (Girls Senior Class) submitted 
questionnaire her fellow-Oberprimanerin- 
nen, who also wrote essays each other 
and the class whole. The girls, 
years old, are presented brief profiles, fol- 
lowed discussions their friendships and 
enmities, cliques, attitudes toward school and 
teachers, memberships youth groups and 
other organizations, and occupational and mari- 
tal expectations. All but one them took 
for granted that they would for occupa- 
tional training after graduating, before marriage. 

the four monographs youth and family 
life, Baumert’s and Baumert-Hiinniger’s are 
the most impressive combining skill 
observation and discovery with generalizing 
and interpretive ability. 

Bureaucracy and the Citizen: The Relation 
Between Administration and People reports that 
Darmstadt, 10,000 persons (43 per cent 
whom commute) work public bureaucracies 
—24 per cent offices with frequent contact 
with the population (housing, employment, 
welfare, police); per cent those with 
less (e.g., municipal building, treasury); anc 
per cent those with practically none 
read building, accounting, bureau statistics). 
Some 8,000 persons visit one the other 
these offices every day, the average adult going 
three times month; the time consumed 
amounts 8,000 daily hours; the cost, 
daily $3,000. Administrative functions and pro- 
cedures are described for the departments 
welfare, youth, education, municipal building, 
and health insurance, and discussed regard 
such problems, among others, function- 
ality vs. formalism (red tape), the possibility 
rationalization (in Max Weber’s sense), the 
influence legislation, the identification 
officials with the agencies which they work, 
and expansionist bureaucratic tendencies. This 
inquiry into relevant attitudes sample 
381 local residents. Women, especially house- 


wives, and older people were found often 
indifferent; younger people, “upper lower class” 
members, workers, and unemployed, more often 
negative; and “lower middle class” persons, 
more often positive. These and other results 
are interpreted, predominantly along Freudian 
lines, terms two ideal-typical personality 
structures: authoritarian (affectively bound) 
and “non-bound” “free” (in which latter 
“the has become Ego; the unconscious, 
conscious” [p. 114]). Among the expressions 
the first are conservatism, conformism, and 
indifference; the second characterized 
independence and objectivity. venture,” 
comments Grigsby (p. 151), “while open 
criticism and handicapped incomplete data, 
pioneer study political behavior re- 
search Germany.” promising under- 
taking which would gain value led 
replication with considerably refined conceptual 
and methodological tools based better ac- 
quaintance with American studies the area, 
including those the Lasswell school. 
Pollock’s introduction Union and Works 
Council the Judgment the Worker gives 
valuable historical sketch the development 
and political significance these two institu- 
tions Germany. More than half the near- 
300 industrial plants Darmstadt settled there 
after 1945. Only per cent them employed 
more than 500 persons each. Every other gain- 
fully employed individual was organized (as 
against per cent each the Federal Re- 
public and Hesse). the sample 432 
workers, per cent were manual (“workers”) 
41, white-collar (“employees”); and 10, civil- 
service (Beamte). These respondents are dis- 
cussed respect their social and other 
characteristics, including expressed political in- 
terest with per cent, predominat- 
ing). the men, per cent; the women, 
per cent; belonged unions, and more did 
among those years and older than among 
those younger, and among monthly earners 
between 100 and 400 ($24-$96) than 
among those earning less more. the civil 
servants, 63; the workers, 56; and the 
employees, per cent, were organized. Their 
expressed political interest was stronger than 
that the unorganized. Among reasons for 
belonging union were “coercion” (30 per 
cent), the view that unions represent the in- 
terests the workers (24), that they are 
“advantageous” (21), and that “in unity lies 
strength” (15); reason for not joining were 
“no interest, advantage, need” (43 per 
cent), “financial” (13), discontent with the 
(12), failure have been invited (11), 
and political resentment apathy (10). Par- 
ticipation meetings and other activities was 


ay 
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slight. Union officials, important public re- 
lations, were judged positively per cent 
the organized and per cent the 
unorganized; negatively, and per 
cent, respectively; with per cent the 
members and per cent the non-members 
saying nothing. 

Works councils, resembling American shop 
committees, are optional plants with four 
more employees. Those with more, unless 
craft commercial type, usually have 
them. Whether not works council exists 
depends, aside from the plant size, the 
workers themselves. Four out ten thought 
that was absolutely necessary; out 10, 
that usually sometimes was; per cent, 
that was not; and per cent did not know. 
The works council elected from among the 
workers, and voting participation was exceed- 
ingly high, part because candidates, unlike 
those for union positions, were personally 
known the voters. The Darmstadt shop 
committees were composed per cent 
workers, per cent employees, and per cent 
civil servants; per cent men; per cent un- 
ion members. Unions are more concerned with 
political issues (though not much and the 
same way before 1933); works councils, 
more with in-plant problems; the majority 
the sample favored closer integration the 
two. 

The monograph, Anderson says, “is such 
beginning can built upon with con- 
fidence other students the same subject” 
(p. 159). This, think, can well argued 
about the whole Darmstadt study. grati- 
fying learn that condensed English ver- 
sion being prepared. There hope that 
will codify the many findings the nine 
monographs. promising beginning toward 
such aim has been made Peter Blau 
his review the series (American Journal 
Sociology (July, 1954), pp. 96-8, esp. 
976). 

Kurt 

The Ohio State University 


Themes French Culture: Preface 
Study French Community. 
AND Meap. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1954. 
xi, 120 pp. $1.50. 

French Institutions: Values and Politics. 
Papover. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1954. vi, 102 


pp. $1.50. 
The first study divided into introduc- 


tion and two parts. The introduction 
Margaret Mead places the study the frame- 


work larger project cultural research, 
the study under review the themes are only 
identified. Concerning the methodology Mar. 
garet Mead says: “This monograph study 
thematic regularities French culture which 
have been identified group working 
gether variety materials, cross-checking 
patterns found one set materials against 
patterns found another” (p. x). And 
“Part One has been organized give 
coherent presentation drawing the range 
materials, series themes important 
the nexus familial relationships the home, 
the education the French child for its 
adult role, and the formation attitudes 
that guide individuals, growing maturity, 
they move out the ‘foyer’” (p. x). 

The second part gives three background 
papers written three more contributors 
some the sources from which material has 
been taken: the family the French Civil 
Code, plot and character selected French 
films, and analysis French projective 
tests. The first chapter far the most 
interesting. the author describes salient 
features the “foyer”: closure, independence, 
and its character little world 
From the general characterization the author 
goes analyze different interpresonal rela- 
tionships found generated the “foyer.” 
Somewhat less satisfying are the remaining 
chapters which give little more than sort 
classification themes without many new 
insights. 

The monograph avowedly beginning 
larger study, and premature pronounce 
any judgment. 

The second monograph under review con- 
tains five chapters which deal with basic values 
French civilization, with the idea democ- 
racy and the political institutions with social 
problems, and with foreign policy. 

The first chapter provides overall pic- 
ture French political ideology picking out 
first the basic values which the French seem 
accept, viz., national independence, personal 
happiness, salvation, and estheticism. These and 
other ideals influenced the formation 
factions the French nation which are identi- 
fied mainly the adherents traditionalism 
and the adherents revolutionism. The first 
may characterized adherence such 
values order, morals, and authority; the 
second the revolutionary ideals liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Between these two 
opposing factions find the Center which 
present seems occupied large extent 
the followers the Catholic Church. Pres- 
ent fraction along political lines seems 
joint product ideologies and class interests. 
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The concluding section the chapter points 
some the conflicts loyalties differ- 
ent, often incompatible values, e.g., adherence 
revolutionism and fear the Soviet Union 
the leftists, loyalty France and fascistic 
tendencies the rightists, etc. 

Interesting the concept democracy 
France presented the author: implies 
resistance citizens power—including that 
the state. This, combined with the indi- 
vidualistic structure French economy (three 
quarters the population working relative 
independence) may long way explain 
some puzzling inconsistencies French politi- 
cal behaviour. 

Among the problems facing the French 
which are discussed are the economic problems 
connected with underindustrialization the 
country, lack large scale production and 
distribution, consequences the two Great 
Wars and the shifts political ideology and 
recombination political groupings which 
ensued. One the consequences the con- 
flict between different factions the instability 
the French Governments which persists 
spite the constitutional reform 1946 and 
before the last elections. The author underlines 
the gravity obstacles the reforms needed 
order stabilize the political administra- 
tion the country, among which the most 
serious, according the author, the existence 
strong Communist Party. 

contrast the instability political 
life, the author underlines the stability and 
conservatism the French social and economic 
life which led the underdevelopment the 
country. However, the economic sphere re- 
markable progress has been made since the 
Liberation, namely, social security, reconstruc- 
tion destroyed property, modernization in- 
dustry, and on. 

the discussion the foreign policy, the 
author makes two major observations: first 
that after the Great Defeat 1940 France 
has ceased major power; second, that 
she keenly aware it. The causes which 
had led this defeat are summarized under 
the three M’s: Men, Mind, and Materials. 
Men charge France’s destiny prior 
the Great Defeat proved incapable. But 
was not only their incapacity, but especially 
the divided loyalties the nation which had 
partitioned France into subgroups already be- 
fore the War II. these two causes—Men 
and Mind—a third added, namely the lack 
war equipment from which France was 
suffering acutely. From these roots stem the 
present attitudes toward Germany, the Soviet 
Union, the International Communism (the 
French apparently separate the two), opposi- 


tion E.D.C., and, above all, the attitude 
national unity, that France herself. 
conclusion, the author states that the preval- 
ent educational system with its classical, literary 
trend and ‘savage’ examination system the 
main obstacle any efficient political and 
economic reform the national scale. 

The monograph very stimulating and in- 
teresting. The reviewer feels, however, that 
its value could further enhanced the 
methods obtaining data and their reliability 
were stated. 

The following observations come mind 
one reads this compact and apparently well 
thought out monograph. First, there 
singular omission the United States the 
discussion French foreign policy. Surely 
important. Second, one might point some 
sociological implications the author’s analy- 
sis the French loyalties and their conflicts. 
are accustomed think terms na- 
tions functional wholes. The conclusion 
which forces itself one’s mind after reading 
the analysis under review that there 
French nation the sociological sense, that 
is, social group capable collective action 
unit and capable withstanding cer- 
tain amount stress without distintegrating. 
Now, the sociological existence the na- 
tionhood France can questioned, one can 
ask the further questions: With what faction 
the French nation have the present alliances 
been made? What factions may expected 
fulfill the international obligations under- 
taken the French Government which 
opposed apparently majority the French 
nation? And the answer unfavourable, 
what measures, any, can taken insure 
that least the majority not the whole 
nation will fulfill them? And possible for 
any faction fulfill these obligations all? 
One may further question that sociologi- 
cally correct speak nations units 
action general: seem still the 
opinion, least unconsciously, that nation- 
hood just there, that innate for people 
feel patriotic! Much the same vein, 
used think that “natural” for children 
love parents and “unnatural” hate them. 
seem forget that all these attitudes are 
taught and learned! 

The answers the above questions are not 
obvious from the monograph and further study 
will needed throw some light these 
problems which seem important from 
the point view not only sociological 
analysis, but also from the standpoint the 
realistic appraisal France ally. 

VLADIMIR CERVIN 

University Toronto 
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Symbolic Wounds: Puberty Rites and the 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. 286 


pp. $4.75. 


This curious and stimulating work creates 
problem for the reviewer: whether pre- 
sent the positive and valuable ideas contains, 
criticize those which are unacceptable 
from the viewpoint contemporary anthro- 
pology. rounded treatment impossible 
the space available; the emphasis has been 
given developing some Bettelheim’s lead- 
ing ideas, the expense criticism. 

One major theme Symbolic Wounds 
the theory that male envy female organs 
and functions may basic phenomenon 
male castration anxiety female penis envy. 
Hitherto the psychoanalysts have tended 
treat evidence male identification with fe- 
males reaction castration anxiety 
male role anxiety—as secondary, rather than 
primary. Penis envy, however, has been treated 
fundamental feminine psychology. Various 
analysts have dealt with the reactions differ- 
ently: simple reactions basic biological 
difference, complex reactions sex 
role differentiation Western society, but the 
foregoing statements still hold true. Bettelheim 
now tries restore the balance, pointing out 
that there may basic, not reactive male 
envy paralleling penis envy: envy, however, 
not only female organs, but female func- 
tions—menstruation, child-bearing, 
antithesis the two sexes, which creates 
attraction and envy between them. The 
desire for bodily characteristics and functions 
logical impasse: acquire the attributes 
the other sex (which are desired) implies giv- 
ing one’s own sex (which feared)” (pp. 
261-262). 

This thesis, which may disturb some psy- 
choanalysts, seems the reviewer thoroughly 
worth entertaining. Similar views have been 
expressed anthropology Ruth Benedict, 
Margaret Mead, and Ashley-Montagu, 
Bettelheim points out. The reviewer can- 
not evaluate Bettelheim’s analysis the clini- 
cal data which considers demonstrates male 
envy; can say, however, that there are 
rituals many primitive societies where male 
symbolic usurpation female functions 
found. 

Forming his thesis male envy the 
basis clinical data, Bettelheim began re- 
examine the materials puberty initiations. 
Here brings bear his second leading theme. 
reacts against treating these rituals 
equivalent symptomatic expressions patho- 


logical feelings, when psychoanalysts inter- 
pret puberty initiations the sadistic subjec- 
tion the junior generation symbolic 
castration the hands the jealous seniors, 
prefers rather see puberty rituals 
positive and constructive character, for all 
the participants. The ceremonies “try master 
not man-made conflict between the old and 
the young but conflict between man’s in- 
stinctual desires and the role wishes play 
society. They are efforts self- 
realization; through them, man seeks express 
and then free himself his anxieties about his 
own sex and his wishes for experiences, organs 
and functions which are available only per- 
sons the other sex” (p. 263). This, too, seems 
worthwhile exploratory attitude and one con- 
genial social science. must said, how- 
ever, that there evidence from some societies 
that some young men flee from their group 
rather than undergo initiation. 

The concern with male envy and with pu- 
berty initiation mode conflict solution 
for all parties involved, takes Bettelheim 
through the study circumcision, subincision, 
ritual castration, some the surgeries practiced 
female genitalia, and various other topics. 
The stress throughout initiatory ceremonies, 
and the evidence male mimicking of, 
hence envy of, female functions, female 
organs, both. has convincing answer 
the question why this male mimicry 
found some cultures and not others; 
hence the theoretical position, even very 
general level, must considered incomplete. 

Bettelheim develops interesting series 
more specific hypotheses about puberty initia- 
tion ceremonies and other matters. Neither 
these nor the detailed interpretations can 
dealt with here. They range from penetrating 
absurd. There are lapses into simplistic his- 
torical reconstructions, naive theories psychic 
evolution, explanations involving the grossest 
psychological reductionism, etc. Freud’s 
Totem and Taboo find the equation 
child, psychotic, and primitive man. All 
these things are likely repel the anthropo- 
logical sociological reader and perpetuate 
negative stereotypes psychoanalysis. few 
examples: 


preliterate peoples had personality 
tures complex those modern man;... 
their egos were well adapted meet and 
change external reality—they would have de- 
veloped societies equally complex, though proba- 
bly different (p. 87). 

One might even speculate whether men 
did not create the larger forms society after 
they despaired being able, magic manipu- 
lation their genitals, bear children (p. 138). 
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bear children, our boys—and often also our 
able sublimate more satis- 
factorily and with less need compensate 
aggressive competitiveness creating and 
manipulating ever more powerful and de- 
structive gadgets (p. 265). 


hoped that readers may able 
overlook such materials, and that the stimula- 
tion afforded Bettelheim’s leading ideas and 
mode approach may result renewal 
interest in, interpretation of, and utilization 
ritual content for social science purposes. 

Davip ABERLE 

University Michigan 


Princeton University Press, 1954. xviii, 274 
pp. $5.00. 

Report Taiwan’s Population the Joint 
Commission Rural Reconstruction. 
Population Research, Princeton University, 
1954. xii, 120 pp. $2.50. 


Few issues are more pregnant with meaning 
for the welfare the whole world than that 
examined these two works: are the 
consequences introducing ‘backward’ peoples 
certain advantages modern technology 
without its counterparts social organization?” 

The prominent economic position the 
veloped” third the globe rests upon centuries 
vast, complex social upheavals which weak- 
ened old habits and beliefs and laid the basis 
for the growth new social institutions. 
These are generally hospitable efficient 
demographic complex marked low birth and 
death rates. Most the world’s population 
still grows the wasteful system high 
death rates offset even higher birth rates. 

Contact between the “developed” and the 
“undeveloped” areas generally finds the rep- 
resentatives the former interested lower 
death rates (either for their own safety 
increase productivity). Their policies often 
either ignore are antagonistic the kinds 
social changes which would aid the transi- 
tion from wasteful efficient demographic 
balance. 

Japan’s colonialism Taiwan (Formosa) 
shown the book carefully guarding against 
social change while introducing measures 
increase agricultural output. Virtually the only 
Significant impact the Japanese occupation 
(1895-1945) upon the daily lives the people 
was spectacular decline the death rate. 
There was participation the people them- 
selves, although their class and family struc- 
tures were used for the establishment and 


maintenance foreign control. The Japanese 
took lessons from Dutch colonialism Indo- 
nesia and, according Barclay, “they governed 
Taiwan manner that was nothing short 
exemplary these standards—indeed, they 
excited the admiration Old Colonial Hands 
who had chance witness their methods.” 

This type compartmentalized social change 
(confined those aspects life which make 
men more efficient producers goods for 
export) can carried successfully for re- 
latively short periods time, Taiwan’s 
experience shows. The Taiwanese even pro- 
vided most the surplus used for investment, 
addition handsome dividends Japan’s 
own “seed coin.” Transportation and commu- 
nication facilities were constructed, cities were 
modernized and experienced moderate growth, 
up-to-date commerical and financial methods 
were introduced, and even some processing 
farm products was allowed. These aspects 
economic improvement are often thought 
the automatic precursors modern atti- 
tudes and practices fertility control. 

The great merit the book lies its ex- 
ploration mine comprehensive popula- 
tion data left the thorough Japanese ad- 
ministrators order throw light why 
this did not happen. conducted the 
high level competence one has come ex- 
pect from scholars working under the direction 
Frank Notestein the Princeton Office 
Population Research. Statistics manpower, 
migration, urban growth, mortality and fertility 
are much more plentiful and reliable than 
most the non-industrialized areas. 

The result this particular half century 
colonialism was explosive rate popula- 
tion increase, equalled few other areas 
the modern world. One such area, which 
the author seems unaware, another island— 
Puerto Rico. The death rate there dropped 
even more spectacularly than Taiwan and 
the birth rate down only slightly. One major 
difference the two situations lies the 
increased participation the Puerto Ricans 
which has enabled them achieve dramatic 
rise productivity well work out the 
unique political status 
solution colonial dependency. 

What would have happened Japan had 
stayed? That the question posed the 
close the book. “Malthusian” clouds obvi- 
ously threatened. The report, made part 
program seek solutions Taiwan’s rural 
problems, faces squarely the issue what will 
happen the light exceedingly high rate 
natural increase and prospects for even 
further rises the rate. shift lower 
rate needed and will undoubtedly come about 
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sooner later. The crucial question is, will 
happen through lower birth rates because 
higher death rates? “If the situation not 
resolved one way, assuredly will re- 
solved the other,” Barclay points out the 
Joint Commission Rural Reconstruction. 
The kinds shifts governmental and private 
attitudes and practices required lower birth 
rates are clearly set forth. 

The report should extremely useful 
administrators who are faced with similar 
situations. The courteous but frank evaluation 
the shortcomings the present adminis- 
tration most impressive. The report and the 
book together are for those teaching 
the field population, and will extremely 
useful the study social structure and 
social change. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Columbia University 


Colour Prejudice Britian: study West 
Indian Workers Liverpool, 1941-1951. 
ledge and Kegan Paul Limited (Grove Press, 
distributor), 1954. xi, 184 pp. $4.00. 


Between 1941 and 1943 some three hundred 
Negroes from the British West Indies went 
Liverpool work war industries under 
scheme organized jointly the Ministry 
Labour and the Colonial Office. After the war 
some them returned their homes, some 
enlisted the armed services joined the 
Merchant Navy, while many them chose 
remain civilians Britain. Their presence 
gave rise number problems, and this 
study was undertaken order “to assess the 
extent which these men had been accepted 
and assimilated into English society, and the 
way which they had adjusted conditions 
they found them the factory and the 
community.” 

The purpose the study, thus stated, has 
been well achieved. The author has produced 
thorough and painstaking research. 
apparently left possible source in- 
formation untapped. skilfully worked him- 
self into the coloured community Liverpool, 
participating its activities and getting him- 
self accepted and trusted (“functional penetra- 
tion,” calls it). interviewed and made 
intensive case studies many the West 
Indians themselves, and consulted with so- 
cial workers, officials and personnel managers 
the factories, wardens hostels, dance hall 
managers, and numerous others. also made 
extensive use documentary sources, includ- 
ing newspapers, the files organizations, and 
especially the records the Ministry Labour. 

The data show that there was, and still is, 


anything but enthusiasm the part em- 
ployers for taking West Indian laborers, 
their relations with other workers, the 
author maintains that these stages can 
detected: first, there was initial surprise and 
shock finding coloured men doing skilled 
work; second, the West Indians were used 
scapegoats, and all the problems and difficulties 
experienced the factory were attributed 
them; third, they came accepted, 
rather tolerated, and occasionally respected; 
and, finally, the end the war, they tended 
rejected once more. 

The study goes describe the difficulties 
and discriminations encountered the West 
Indians obtaining housing facilities, as- 
sociating with white girls, and patronizing 
hotels, cafes, clubs, and dance halls. Some at- 
tention given several instances racial 
conflict which flared during and after the 
war. 

one the final chapters the author un- 
dertakes assess the degrees adjustment 
achieved the West Indians, using four 
categories, “excellent,” “good,” and 
“poor,” and assigning percentages the men 
each category. Unfortunately, his definition 
adjustment narrow one (“adjustment 
implies the acceptance the individual West 
Indian the duties and responsibilities that 
were expected him his role industrial 
employee”) and the criteria used are not 
sufficiently explained make criticism possible. 

This reviewer finds little fault with the 
author’s field work, nor with his description 
the situation Liverpool. However, certain 
theoretical matters leave something 
desired. For instance, the author sets forth 
“three main hypotheses” (p. examined 
the light his evidence. Space does not 
permit our reproducing them, but this re- 
viewer they are hardly hypotheses capable 
being proved disproved, but are rather broad 
generalizations summaries, nor are they par- 
ticularly pertinent the kinds evidence 
presented the study. 

Furthermore, the author occasionally draws 
conclusions which this reviewer reluctant 
accept the basis the evidence offered for 
them. For instance, “prejudice function 
social and sexual status factors,” while “dis- 
crimination tends governed economic 
considerations” (p. 150 passim). 

The concluding sentence the book is: 
“The present study conclusively demonstrates 
that there widespread colour prejudice 
Britain.” does that, sure. 


BREWTON BERRY 
Ohio State University 
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Handbook Social Psychology. Vol. Theory 
and Method; Vol. Special Fields and Ap- 
lications. Edited GARDNER Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
pany, Inc., 1954. 1126 pp. $15.00 for set; 
$8.50 per volume. 


chapters selected social psychologists 
their near-kin have reviewed and, for the 
most part, critically evaluated wide range 
topics. True, the field known “social psy- 
chology” not yet consensually firm and defi- 
nite its content and boundaries. Yet, 
opinion, the topics herein discussed would 
pretty generally accepted belonging 
their field per cent those who label 
themselves social psychologists. the con- 
tributors, are professionally regarded psy- 
chologists and six sociologists, though one 
the latter, Lazarsfeld, often considered 
essentially psychologist. One contributor was 
trained political science but today probably 
regards himself social psychologist. There 
one cultural anthropologist, and two who are 
essentially statisticians, concerned chiefly with 
quantitative techniques. The reviewer could not 
identify one contributor professional role. 

Judging the bulk the discussion well 
tabulation the names the con- 
tributors, this definitely 
social psychology. This not say, any means, 
that the work those who come under the 
academic sociology overlooked. The 
most frequently cited psychologists are: 
Allport, Kurt Lewin, Newcomb, and 
Miller, that order. The corresponding leaders 
from sociology are: John Dollard, Talcott Par- 
sons, Lazarsfeld, and Stouffer. Dol- 
lard and Miller overlap completely—probably 
due their joint authorship most cases— 
otherwise, the citations the three remaining 
psychologists mentioned are much higher 
number than any the other sociologists. 
might expected Margaret Mead was well out 
front any cultural anthropologists 
cited, but Sigmund Freud leads the list all 
citations. 

While these rough indicators the impor- 
tance contributors are suggestive, the real 
quality the chapters lies first, the cover- 
age the pertinent literature, and, second, 
the authors’ ability appraise the appropriate 
topics both honestly and critically. 

clearly impossible give much detail 
the content this vast work, but 
may sketch the major headings. indi- 
cated the sub-titles the separate volumes, 
the editor has grouped the content into “theory 
and method,” the one hand, and into “spe- 
cial fields and applications,” the other. Yet, 
the chapters the second volume not rest 


upon the theoretic and methodological prin- 
ciples and techniques discussed the first. 
Lindzey, the Preface, admits, “the major 
empirical advances summarized the second 
volume” are not “in reality legitimate by- 
product theoretical conceptions and sophisti- 
cated method” (p. viii). While social psychology 
has made great strides the past few decades, 
still have considerable distance before 
shall able integrate our theory, method, 
and empirical observation. 

The work divided into six parts, three 
each volume. Part consists single chapter 
Allport entitled, “The Historical 
Background Modern Social Psychology.” 
this reviewer who has, over the years, written 
three different pieces this very topic, the 
organization and treatment are indeed curious. 
Allport follows neither individuals nor schools 
but rather his own set categories. For ex- 
ample, deals with such concepts sympa- 
thy, imitation, suggestion, crowd, group mind, 
“units analysis” and “the beginnings ob- 
jective method.” one deal historically 
with important concepts social psychology, 
why neglect interaction, motivation, social per- 
ception and role-taking, mention few im- 
portant ones? 

Part II, “Contemporary Systematic Posi- 
tions,” consists five chapters. The first deals 
with the stimulus-response and reinforcement 
theory applied social psychology. The 
second presents review “cognitive theory” 
which purports handle the pertinent data 
through consideration “centrally mediated 
process representing external and internal 
events” rather than through the 
Response orientation,” although the author has 
made effort emphasize “the communali- 
ties rather than the differences” the two 
approaches (p. 137). There chapter 
“psychoanalytic theory and its applications” 
which is, despite some omissions, adequate 
review. Part closes with two chapters, one 
field theory—following the Lewin school— 
and the other, entitled “Role Theory,” Sar- 
bin. this latter that George Herbert 
Mead gets his most sympathetic and under- 
standing recognition. While the concept “inter- 
action”—explicitly implicitly—runs like 
thread throughout these volumes, there clear 
neglect the historical significance Mead’s 
various contributions. 

Part III, “Research Methods,” consists 
nine chapters. This the most technical divi- 
sion the work, especially the chapter 
quantitative techniques Mosteller and Bush 
and the one attitude measurement Green. 
The chapter “observational techniques,” 
Heyns and Lippitt, reveals the trial and error 
learning which went into the development 
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this device and confesses that this area 
“almost one has been primarily meas- 
urement methodologist” (p. 403). Moreno and 
his sociometric techniques started trend 
social psychology which has continued 
strong through the years. While the review 
this method Lindzey and Borgatta sympa- 
thetic, here too, they point out, there 
need for “more sophisticated techniques for the 
quantitative analysis sociometric data” (p. 
444). The chapter interviewing the Mac- 
cobys concerned entirely with the use this 
device for research purposes and also largely 
with respect the opinion survey. 
excellent discussion within its 
limits interview techniques, but for those 
areas social psychology which are obviously 
not ready for quantification, least not any 
sophisticated level, the authors have, unfor- 
tunately, little say. 

Berelson’s critical review the emergence 
and development content analysis very 
good and his cautions should heeded all 
those who would tackle this still underdeveloped 
but promising technique. There brief 
chapter Whiting the cross-cultural method 
and most insightful and wise chapter “The 
social significance animal studies” Hebb 
and Thompson. Both the nonsense about and 
the positive contribution animal studies 
understanding human behavior are soundly 
set forth. 

Volume opens with Part IV, “The Indi- 
vidual Social Context,” and consists five 
chapters dealing respectively with social moti- 
vation, perception people, socialization, 
psycholinguistics, and humor and laughter. All 
these topics are pretty generally regarded 
representing significant aspects the ac- 
tivity individuals within the group, and all 
these chapters are, this reviewer, well 
done. 

Part “Group Psychology and the Phe- 
nomena Interaction,” catch-all topics. 
Certainly the chapter experimental studies 
group problem solving might equally well 
have gone into Part IV, since good deal the 
discussion revolves around the individual’s be- 
havior the group context. The chapter, “The 
psychological aspects social structure,” 
from the standpoint sociology definitely mis- 
named. deals, and very well too, with the 
recent studies small groups, but the concept 
“social structure” far broader than its em- 
ployment here. While there practically 
experimental literature the topic, Brown has 
done good job the chapter which reviews 
various facets “mass phenomena.” The chap- 
ter leadership Gibb adequate but not 
outstanding. Kluckhohn’s discussion the field 


usually known “culture and 
here cailed “culture and one 
the best reviews and interpretations this 
somewhat troubled field that this reviewer has 
read. The final chapter Part Inkeles 
and Levinson, the highly 
topic “national character.” The authors 
means confine themselves the relation 
culture patterns centering around nation- 
ality personality but include their chapter 
the topic “basic personality structure” 
developed Kardiner and others. matter 
fact there considerable overlapping be- 
tween this chapter and the previous one. 

The final division, Part VI, “Applied Social 
Psychology,” contains four chapters the fol- 
lowing topics: prejudice and ethnic relations, 
effects mass media communication, “in- 
dustrial social psychology,” and the psychology 
voting. The first these somewhat con- 
ventional discussion the recent literature 
these topics with favorable bent toward action 
research this field. The second sound and 
thoughtful treatment one the most rapidly 
growing areas social psychology. The chapter 
“industrial social psychology” one the 
shortest the work and also one the least 
adequate. The final chapter thorough dis- 
cussion voting behavior seen within its 
larger sociological context. 

make judgment the quality and ade- 
quacy specific chapters this work dif- 
ficult and one reviewer will obviously differ 
from another. For the best chapters were 
those motivation, socialization, role theory, 
content analysis, and culture and behavior. The 
least satisfactory chapters were those his- 
torical backgrounds, prejudice and ethnic rela- 
tions, and industrial social psychology. 
However, overall estimate, regard this 
timely and welcome summary and inter- 
pretation where stand the still 
poorly defined field social psychology. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 

Northwestern University 


Children’s Humor: Psychological Analysis. 
Free Press, 1954. 224 pp. $3.75. 


This book psychological analysis chil- 
dren’s humor, based data from ninety chil- 
dren New York City private school. The 
children were between the ages four and 
twelve, inclusive, and were mainly 
fessional Jewish families. 

page introduction which the author sets forth 
her thesis, her assumptions, and the outline 
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her investigations. the succeeding chapters, 
she follows her outline. Not all authors this. 

The thesis the book may summarized 
three parts. First, joking beneficent emo- 
tional resource whereby people ward off the 
oppressive difficulties life and make light 
their disappointments. Second, this particu- 
larly significant for children who tend lack 
other devices achieve such purposes. Third, 
children’s humor, when properly interpreted, 
reveals the hidden anxieties and frustra- 
tions childhood. 

The bases interpretation are Freudian, 
revealed the master’s Wit and Its Relation 
the Unconscious. addition, psychoanalytic 
findings about the meaning various themes 
are utilized, are also the psychoanalytic 
scheme emotional development frame- 
work plot the occurrence joke prefer- 
ences, and the context which joke was 
told invented. 

One example illuminating. twelve-year- 
old boy draws picture entitled 
Last Stand.” shows man with fruit stand. 
What this means that “the horror annihila- 
tion transformed into, mistaken for, oral 
gratification. The boy wards off the image 
the piled corpses and substitutes appe- 
tizing heap fruit. Custer who led his men 
into bloody death becomes kindly provider 
food. The wish transform the grievous 
into the gratifying finds expression pre- 
tended misunderstanding” (p. 28). 

There are several ways regarding this 
book. one member the psychoanalytic 
cult, and Freudian orthodoxy, all this fuel 
the fire and makes contribution 
specialized field child study. the other 
hand, one can accept the thesis this book, 
recognize children’s humor legitimate area 
for investigation, but reject the interpretations 
far fetched, imaginative, intriguing, but 
largely woven out fancy rather than fact. 

University Pennsylvania 


Suicide and Homicide: Some Economic, Socio- 
logical and Psychological Aspects 
Jr. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954. 
214 pp. $4.00. 


The reviewer this able monograph the 
leading factors accounting for the existence, 
extent and control suicide and homicide 
belongs the troglodyte, perhaps even the 
dinosaur, school sociology which more 
interested relevant and well-organized de- 
scriptive facts than either theory meth- 
odology. Hence, would more inclined 


summarize the many illuminating facts set forth 
than present and evaluate the conceptual 
ideas and methodological procedure. But. inas- 
much reviewing the book for journal 
which read almost exclusively scholars 
whose main professional interest lies either 
theory methodology, the review will con- 
centrate the concepts and methods involved 
and many the results can pre- 
sented within the space available. 

The book was originally planned merger 
Dr. Henry’s doctoral dissertation the 
relation between suicide and the business cycle, 
and Dr. Short’s doctoral dissertation the 
connection between homicide, certain other 
major crimes, and the business cycle. was 
later expanded embrace far wider and 
more fruitful field through including the work 
Durkheim and others suicide, and the 
clinical studies psychologists 
trists dealing with both suicide and homicide. 

behavioristic unity the conceptual ap- 
proach was found the formulation the 
“frustration-aggression” hypothesis tenta- 
tive explanation both suicide and homicide, 
suicide regarded aggression turned in- 
ward the self. This procedure made pos- 
sible bring within common framework for 
analysis the two basic acts aggression which 
had hitherto been regarded disparate, and 
relate both these the business cycle, 
viewed major objective source frustra- 
tion. 

Another important effort integration the 
study the suggestion possible synthesis 
within which merge the sociological and the 
psychological theories relative suicide and 
homicide—two approaches the problem 
which have formerly been cultivated quite inde- 
pendent each other. The sociologist chiefly 
relied upon for interpretation suicide and, 
implication, homicide, was, quite natur- 
ally Emile Durkheim, with his well-known 
theory group social constraint. 

Hence, would fair stating that one 
the two main conceptual and methodological 


contributions the book lies its original 


and ambitious attempt bring into coherent 
whole: frustration-aggression, suicide-homicide, 
business cycle and status relationships, Durk- 
heim’s sociological doctrine the importance 
social constraint, and the clinical work the 
psychiatrists. The authors are the first admit 
that this effort attain conceptual synthesis 
incomplete this preliminary volume and 
that there remain wide gaps both theory and 
facts. But they have surely suggested ap- 
proach and outlined further research which will 
confirm discredit this important excursion 
into unity investigation and interpretation. 
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With respect methodology, the second out- 
standing contribution the book the judi- 
cious and successful effort steer middle 
course between theoretical metaphysics and 
epistemology, the one hand, and quantitative 
mysticism, the other. There much current 
discussion the need for greater interrelation 
theory and research, and many are now ad- 
vocating what they call “middle-range” theory. 
Nevertheless, any searching examination the 
sociological field today reveals that there still 
remains rather complete cleavage between 
those who concentrate theory and those con- 
cerned with the collection and measurement 
data. Drs. Henry and Short take the middle 
ground, combine theory and fact, and relate 
their theory the relevant facts which they 
and others have uncovered and tabulated. 

This same approach will not commend itself 
extremists either camp. The “pure 
theorists” will prone hold that the theory 
not “pure” enough, while the “pure empiri- 
cists” will contend that the data are inadequate. 
But the more reasonable sociologists will agree 
with the authors their contention that 
sensible compromise needed: that theoretical 
interest and formulation are necessary one 
avoid meaningless measurement grains 
human sand, while adequate and relevant 
data are required keep the rationalizing and 
meandering mind the theorist closer the 
track factual reality. 

Briefly summarize, the chief findings which 
have resulted from the application this com- 
prehensive and reasonable approach the prob- 
lems outlined are the following: the suicide 
higher status groups has larger negative cor- 
relation with the business cycle than does the 
suicide lower status groups. (In the language 
troglodyte sociology, this means that the 
more prosperous and socially élite elements 
society react more sensitive manner ad- 
verse changes their economic status and 
social prestige than the less fortunate ones.) 
respect homicide, the greater sensitivity 
registered the lower status groups. 

The authors present interesting details 
the variations correlation among special 
groups the population based race, age, sex, 
living conditions, etc., which cannot sum- 
marize here the space available. whole, 
the diversity correlations with the business 
cycle grows out the differential status losses 
and gains during periods expansion and con- 
traction the business cycle. 

Turning next the sociological approach 
suicide established Durkheim and others, 
the authors consider the correlations determined 
the extent social control over individuals, 


which they reduce the single variable 
ternal restraint.” this, the relative strength 
the relational system and status-position are 
the dominant factors. The results obtained 
this field observation indicate that “suicide 
varies negatively and homicide positively with 
the strength external restrain over behavior.” 
Here, again, there are interesting variations 
when the data are sorted out and applied with 
respect race, age, sex and living conditions, 

Chapter VII, contributed mainly Dr, 
Henry, there searching examination the 
psychiatric theory and evidence related the 
parent-child correlates guilt and super-ego 
strength. This led the following conclusions: 

(1) “Love-oriented” techniques discipline are 
associated with strong super-ego formation and 
high guilt while techniques punishment not 
threatening loss love are associated with inade- 
quate super-ego formation and low guilt. (2) The 
relative disciplinary réles mother and father are 
associated with super-ego formation guilt. 
When the mother rather than the father plays the 
dominant disciplinary réle the family, the male 
child tends develop strict super-ego and high 
guilt. 


The authors conclude with modest and sug- 
gestive chapter which outlines promising re- 
search suggestions that are designed test 
independently conclusions 
reached the book. There are several ap- 
pendices which are devoted survey pre- 
vious theory and research bearing suicide and 
homicide (especially they relate the busi- 
ness cycle), the discussion the research 
techniques and concepts employed the au- 
thors this book, and the relation between 
offences against property and the business cycle. 
There are elaborate footnotes indicating the 
sources information which the book 
based, and extensive bibliography included. 
other words, the paraphernalia formal 
and up-to-date sociological methodology and 
scholarship impressive and convincing. 

summary appraisal the book, one 
justified holding that combines un- 
usual degree comprehensive conceptual ap- 
proach the problems envisaged, sane and 
reasonable application quantiative method- 
ology, moderation but keen insight deriving 
theoretical conclusions from the empirical data 
used, and illuminating suggestions further 
research and conclusions both the specific 
fields covered and closely related problems. 
Surely more could reasonably demanded 
pioneer treatise any field. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Malibu, California 
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Oppression: Study Social and Criminal 
Routledge and Kegan, Ltd., 1954. xiv, 363 pp. 
$6.00. 


This report the results study de- 
signed determine the degree which accept- 
able social behavior related the develop- 
ment individual’s conscience, and what 
happens the conscience when men are sub- 
jected different degrees oppression. Defin- 
ing conscience, part the capacity direct 
aggressions inward, tendency place 
blame one’s self rather than upon others, the 
author formulated research project intended 
establish what relation exists between social 
behavior and the capacity experience guilt 
feelings and ascertain what occurs this 
capacity when men experience frustrations under 
oppressive situations. 

The research design its original form 
highly ingenious and imaginative. Unfortunately, 
however, because circumstances beyond the 
author’s control, several phases the design 
had materially modified render some 
the author’s and the reader’s hopes unrealized. 

gather data necessary achieve the two 
general objectives the study, the author 
planned investigate the effects oppression 
upon the personality and the behavior three 
general groups displaced persons World 
War II: (a) those who had experienced 
period confinement concentration camps; 
(b) those who had been forcibly placed slave 
laborers farms; (c) those who had been 
forced work various plants industrial 
centers. These three categories displaced 
persons the author believes were subjected 
varying kinds and degrees oppression. The 
concentration camps group was most severely 
oppressed, while the industrial centers group 
least oppressed. 

The author’s definition oppression in- 
volves five components, namely, the loss 
freedom, isolation, disregard the personality 
the individual, insecurity and frustration. 
These essential factors what labelled op- 
pression, according the author, constituted 
major portion the environment persons 
displaced the Nazi and Soviet authorities 
during the course World War 

The subjects for study were selected from 
amongst displaced persons U.N.R.R.A. 
camps and prisons 1946. order insure 
comparability the data gathered attempt 
was made match persons the concentration 
camps group with persons the industrial 
groups and with persons the agricultural 
groups. Factors utilized matching were sex, 
age, intelligence, education, nationality, citizen- 


ship, profession, home district and home com- 
munity type. The author believes that persons 
experiencing the different levels oppression 
represented the three groups chosen for 
study were matched the indicated variables, 
one could reasonably certain that any dif- 
ferences between the groups were found exist, 
these differences could then attributed the 
operation factors associated with the dif- 
ferent levels oppression which the groups 
had been subjected. 

The first phase the study involved the 
selection displaced persons for study con- 
fined prisons living Polish and Jewish 
Displaced Persons’ Camps. considerable 
exploration the author decided confine his 
study Poles and Jews and proceeded 
interview and examine 102 persons Polish 
Jewish origin three prisons under Ameri- 
can jurisdiction. These persons were given the 
Otis Intelligence Test order determine 
their suitability for further study. The results 
this examination indicated that more than 
half these prisoners did not possess enough 
intelligence warrant further study. Fifty pris- 
oners were finally selected for further study, 
whom were utilized the comparisons 
made persons falling into the three cate- 
gories oppression. 

Out 4,100 persons living Displaced Per- 
sons’ Camps, 650 were given the Otis test. 
Two hundred and thirty persons were selected 
for further study and 122 them were em- 
ployed the comparative analyses. 

The instruments used assess the person- 
ality and emotional characteristics the per- 
sons studied were the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study and shortened version 
the Thematic Apperception Test. 

The study the data collected with the 
Picture-Frustration device seemed suggest 
that delinquents contrast non-delinquents 
tended exhibit more extrapunitive (aggres- 
sion turned outward) characteristics. These re- 
sults would seem indicate that delinquency 
associated with extrapunitive tendencies. 
was also found that displaced persons with con- 
centration camps experience, representing the 
most severe form oppression, had un- 
usually high delinquency rate. The delinquency 
rate for persons with such experience was 
times greater than the delinquency rate for 
persons with forced industrial and agricultural 
labor experiences. interest too, are the find- 
ings that seem suggest that different levels 
oppression are associated with different 
amounts extrapunitive tendencies. The more 
severe forms oppression seem produce 
more extrapunitive characteristics. 

The results achieved the use the 
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Thematic Apperception Test are also sig- 
nificance. general was found that delin- 
quents with concentration camps experience 
tended produce stories centering upon ag- 
gression, hostility, frustration 
problems; while delinquents who experienced 
less severe forms oppression revealed their 
response the T.A.T. that they regarded them- 
selves inadequate, rejected (by mother) and 
guilty. There was also evidence indicate that 
non-delinquents differed their characteristics 
revealed the T.A.T. accordance with 
levels oppression. 

This monograph, believed, represents 
serious and highly important attempt study 
systematically what happens mankind under 
the brutalizing conditions warfare. also 
contribution the field criminal psy- 
chology. deserves serious study. 

University Minnesota 


Comparative Population and Urban Research 
via Multiple Regression and Covariance 
Harris. Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Founda- 
tion, Miami University, 1954. vii, pp. 
Ninety cents. 


The relatively short length this volume 
indication the contribution which makes 
nor the work which has gone into its prepara- 
tion. brief summary the monograph 


report experimental study aimed 
discovering how this needed group re- 
search, which not only describes but also 
explains, can performed. For both 
metropolitan growth and suburbanization 
(is) shown that there was much area-to-area 
variation, and that the average trends were 
characteristic only small minority 
metropolitan areas. The analysis then under- 
takes account for this variation among 
the areas terms factors that could 
thought pertinent (p. 1). 


Part Chapter deals with The Appli- 
cation Multiple Regression and Covariance 
Techniques Comparative Group Analysis and 
should studied carefully every student 
social statistics not already familiar with 
covariance techniques. 

The remaining four chapters the book 
deal with Factors Metropolitan Growth, 
Factors Degree Suburbanization, Factors 
Rate Suburbanization, and Factors 
Central City Growth respectively. 
for the variations between cities, and the pro- 
portion the total variation that statistically 
explained indicated. The authors make use- 
ful distinction between variables that are im- 


portant the statistical explanation and vari- 
ables that are also useful theoretically. The 
volume means intended the last 
word the subject treats. makes 
fort show major gaps our knowledge and 
should serve beginning point for great 
deal additional research the area. 

While prediction major goal this area, 
the authors make the very important point 
that “Until possible account for the 
experience decade whose outcome known 
(doing this terms variables that fit into 
theoretical frame and for which 
degree stability can expected), the prob- 
lem forecasting should remain secondary 
importance” (p. 3). 

The Appendix Computing Methods for 
Multiple Regression and Covariance Analysis 
includes useable computing form for getting 
multiple regression equations which built 
adaptation Dwyer’s Square Root Method. 

The volume makes real contribution 
urban research and has demonstrated 
stimulating way the utility particular set 
techniques. 

DANIEL 

University North Carolina 


Dynamic Urban Sociology. Edited 
Harrisburg, Penna.: The Stackpole 
Company, 1954. vii, 336 pp. $3.95. 


This book has been designed primarily 
text for urban sociology courses and with the 
desire giving the student “rich volume 
knowledge urban society” well “some- 
thing could apply lives and works 
urban and rural-urban situations after his col- 
lege days.” The former goal can assessed. 
Whether not the latter desire the editor 
can realized would remain seen and 
cannot evaluated here. part, would de- 
pend upon the quality instruction, which 
the authors have attempted assist listing 
series questions and problems after each 
chapter well relatively detailed bibli- 
ography. The eleven contributors the vol- 
ume include their number not only soci- 
ologists but also specialists other areas, such 
educational administration and urban wel- 
fare services. 

Twenty chapters cover the material that has 
come expected from urban text: his- 
tory, statistics urban growth 
urban differentials, institutions, problems and 
urban planning. However, titles alone could not 
convey the particular emphasis and orientation 
the present book, which differs major 
aspects from others the field. Generally, this 
means proportionately greater stress upon 
urban institutions and minimal treatment 
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ecology. Twelve pages are allotted ecology, 
compared the ratio one-fourth one- 
third found other texts; chapter de- 
voted rural-urban contrasts socialization, 
which seldom included others; and about 
one-third the present small volume given 
description urban social institutions, 
which gives the book its emphasis. 

The advantages that might have been gained 
this emphasis, and this reviewer believes 
there are many, are marred unfortunately 
some unevenness. Some chapters are seriously 
understressed and given minimal space. There 
seems clear rationale for this, espe- 
cially the case government and economic 
institutions. Several chapters suffer being 
little more than cataloguing services 
the administrative structures associated with 
the particular institution. This hardly 
adequate treatment what should dis- 
cussion the place, function, 
teristics social institutions the urban set- 
ting. The two chapters religion and the 
urban church, the other hand, are more seri- 
ous attempts grapple with those questions 
and deserve special mention. The remaining 
chapters, such those the class system 
and the family, are adequate although given 
relatively more space than seems necessary 
view the above comments. 

Statistics the city are informative, recent 
and liberally given, which compares favorably 
with that presented books twice the size. 

theory urban society was undertaken the 
authors, and they cannot held responsible 
for task that sociologists the field 
whole must share. Nevertheless, one cannot 
help but wonder what future texts would 
like they had hard theoretical core from 
which begin. 

LEONARD REISSMAN 

Tulane University 


Social Stratification the United States. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954. 359 pp. $4.00. 


During the last twenty years there has been 
tremendous outpouring monographs and 
articles reporting the findings research 
the field social stratification. These have 
been followed the inevitable reviews, 
critiques, and bibliographies. Now long last 
the cycle completed with the appearance 
the first formal textbook. 

The goal this text, stated the authors, 
provide for “advanced students reason- 
ably inclusive and consistent concept the 


field stratification, basic vocabulary, some 
the main ideas and issues, and representa- 
tive cross section the empirical materials 
and critical analyses them.” However, the 
title indicates, the concern the text limited 
stratification the United States. 

The text divided into three major sections. 
the first section Cuber introduces the student 
basic assumptions and concepts necessary 
understanding the subsequent material. 
Here the student cautioned against the many 
semantic and methodological pitfalls into which 
one may easily fall discussions stratifi- 
cation. Here, also, the student alerted three 
controversial issues which provide the frame- 
work around which the text built. These are: 
(1) the problem whether stratification the 
United States can dealt with adequately 
uni-dimensional terms; (2) the problem 
whether individuals are ranked discrete 
classes continuous series; and (3) the 
whether the American system 
stratification functional, and so, what 
sense. 

the second section the text Kenkel 
examines detail chapter apiece) eight 
empirical studies stratification, most which 
are well known the profession. These are 
summarized for the student and critically 
evaluated see what light they throw upon 
the problems stated above. 

the final section Cuber resumes the more 
general discussion the three basic prob- 
lems and raises several others. Mobility and 
“the American dream,” class consciousness, the 
class struggle, and the power concept each re- 
ceive brief attention. The final chapter the 
text essays evaluation the American sys- 
tem stratification the light certain 
widely held American values, and closes with 
short statement the probable future this 
system. 

This book has number attractive fea- 
tures. Its style simple and straightforward. 
The summaries empirical studies the sec- 
ond section will prove convenience many. 
The chief virtue this book, however, 
found the critical view the class concept 
adopted the authors. Approaching the con- 
cept with the wariness semanticists and 
methodologists, they are constantly the alert 
for reification and overgeneralization the 
literature. Needless say, they find ample 
evidence both. The authors reject not only 
the view classes discrete units within the 
community nation, but also the view social 
stratification which presumes that given popu- 
lation can stratified terms single 
vertical dimension. the authors’ conten- 
tion (based the examination empirical 
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materials the second section the book) 
that the American system stratification 
more profitably viewed multi-dimensional 
system which units are normally ranked 
continuous series. 

Unfortunately, the chief virtue this book 
tends become its chief vice. much atten- 
tion devoted the debunking traditional 
views class that insufficient space left for 
the many important problems. 
Thus, the problems change receive little 
attention. Treatment the important prob- 
lem whether stratification functional 
necessity gets condensed into very small 
space. Power relationships, elite groups, the 
American “caste” system, and even mobility 
receive much less attention than many will 
feel they deserve. This seems unfortunate 
basic text stratification. 

Finally, one might wish that the authors had 
not chosen restrict their presentation the 
confines American society, since many 
insights into the nature our American sys- 
tem stratification can conveyed the 
student means the comparative approach. 

Despite such shortcomings, this text will un- 
doubtedly prove useful teaching aid for many, 
and merits the attention all those offering 
courses the area. 

LENSKI 

University Michigan 


The Spanish-Speaking Groups the United 
States. Joun Burma. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1954. xiii, 214 pp. $4.00. 


The publication book the Spanish- 
speaking groups our country timely. Now 
that European immigration has for several 
decades been severely restricted, groups sus- 
taining cultural ties with 
nearby portions Latin America have come 
constitute one our largest and most dis- 
tinctive minorities. Yet they have not received 
attention commensurate with their importance. 
Although some excellent special studies have 
appeared, over-all analysis, paralleling any 
degree that our Negro minority, has been 
slow develop, and treatment the standard 
texts has for the most part been confused 
inadequate. good general statement needed. 

Although Dr. Burma’s book may help direct 
attention the problems some these 
groups, does not represent step towards 
more definite analysis the place the 
minority American society. Without even 
brief introductory chapter provide orienta- 
tion, the author launches directly into detailed 
treatment each the groups has chosen 
include: the Hispanos New Mexico, the 


Mexican Americans, the Filipinos, and the 
Puerto Ricans New York. Three his six 
chapters are devoted the Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and one chapter each the other three 
groups. Dr. Burma does well distinguish the 
Hispanos, descendants Spanish colonials 
from the recent Mexican immigration, point 
which often confused. 

clear from his preface that the author 
did not write the book with the interests the 
sociologist primarily mind. Here declares 
that “Although good books exist every mi- 
nority group discussed, they are not readily 
available nor readily comprehensible.” For this 
reason has attempted “to present compactly 
yet understandably the more significant aspects 
the life and conditions each our 
Spanish-speaking groups that such informa- 
tion may easily available the growing 
number people who desire it.” The book 
represents condensation and simplification 
material already published the classic studies, 
special economic and educational investiga- 
tions, and articles scattered through the pro- 
fessional journals. Although Dr. 
apparently had first-hand contact with certain 
the groups treats, does not present 
any new material systematic fashion, nor 
does include recent statistical data. 

The quality the book uneven, reflecting 
part the strengths and weaknesses exist- 
ing literature the groups. impression 
superficiality often given, especially when 
cultural aspects are under discussion. Treat- 
ment economic problems much more satis- 
factory. The three-chapter section the Mexi- 
can Americans one the best, presenting 
clear, readable, and informative survey their 
history this country, their institutions, their 
economic status, and their problems. The chap- 
ter the Puerto Ricans New York also 
offers useful condensation the two 
three major recent studies these people. The 
chapter the Hispanos, which opens the book, 
glosses over many complex issues related the 
racial origins the group, its class structure, 
political role the state, and place the 
urban community, but gives fair summary 
the problems the rural community and 
programs designed for their aid. The chapter 
the Filipino Americans tends detract 
from the unity the book introducing 
group with Asiatic affiliations, who can only 
limited extent classed Spanish-speaking. 

Although this small volume can hardly 
considered significant contribution minority 
group literature, may serve helpful intro- 
duction the problems Spanish-speaking 
people for many readers. 

CAROLYN ZELENY 

Wilson College 
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